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DiS'|RICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, tov^it : 
J .... , Di^ict ClcrPt Offict. 



Be IT Ti'- 'fc i iiii a pff*" ! *^ * -n -* * " ? tHi**' day of December A. 
C), 131*>, and in the Uiirty fifth year of the Independence of the 
United States c*f America, Joseph Richardson, of t))e said district, 
has deposited in this Office the title of a Book, the rig^t Mhere- 
ofhc claims as Author in the words foUovv-ing, to uit c ** The 
American Ueadej* : a Selection cf Lessons fof Reading' and 
Speaking. Wholly from American Authors. Embracing' « 
-great variety of entertaining^ subjects of History, Bi^graphy^ 
Divinity, Laws, Natural and Moral Philosophy, and of other 
Branches of Useful and Kief ant Learning. Furnishing nur'ier- 
ous^Specimt*ns of American Eloquence : From the Presidential 
Chair; -Iht Head Qjiarters of the Military Commander, the 
Seat in Congress, the Pulpit on various occasions, the Bench 
of the Judge; the Bar, Staticins of Literary Honor, the Scat of 
the Muses, and from the Sliade of Private Life. Containing- 
Rules for the proper use of the Pauses, for gnaceful and per- 
suasive Pronunciation, and for appropriate and Impressive Ges- 
ture ; to improve the Scholar in Reading and Speaking, while 
enriching the Mind with Religious, Virtuous, and Useful Knowl- 
f^d^e., With an Appendix of DetinlUons of the words in 
this HnoV most diflicuK for youth to understand. Designed fof 
the Use of Schools. By Joseph Richartlson, A. M. Minister of 
the First Parish in Hingham. " Instruction is thy life.". . . Bible. 
In Conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, 
intitled, *' ' Act for the encouragement of Learning, by se- 
curing the )pies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the Authors 
*nd Proprietors of such Copies, during the times therein men. 
tioned ;" and also to an Act intitled, « An Act supplementary 
to an Act, entitled. An Act for the Encouragement of Learn-* 
ing, by securing the Copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the 
Authors and Proprietors of such Copies during the times therein 
tnentioned : and extending the Benefits thereof to the Arts ot 
Designing, Engraving and' Etching Historical, and other 
XVints." 

„, C Cierk of t he District 
WILLIAM S. SHAW, I cf Masfachuvf^i-^- 
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PREFACE^ 



THE author was first induced to publish this book by a de- 

; sire to promote the improvement of the youth within the sphere 

of his owti particular charge and influence. The book is con- 

coived to be equally well adapted to be useful to others, U> 

whom, if it ipay lye a benefit, it may with equal ease be extended. 

The plan of this selection is new in one resp.ct— it consists 
wholly of Uie productions of American authors, many ot whom, 
to sav the least, sustain the highest reputation. 

If this b<fok may be said to possess any spirit of character or 
design, it is that which glows with zeal to promote the present 
and future welfare of the rising generation, and with ardent at- 
tachment to the institutions of our country. The autho* con- 
ceives it to be of the first importance that our youth be early 
introduced to an acquaintance with the religious, civil, and bt- 
crary institutionsi genius, customs and manners of the country 
which gives them birth and education. 

The hope is humbly indulged that this book may promote m 
taste for solid learning. If any means may successfully tend to ad- 
vance the principles and spirit of our venerable ancestors, to pre- 
sene our most precious liberties, and to secure the future pros- 
perity of heaven on our beloved country, are they not to be em- 
ployed in the education of the rising generation ? The salvation 
of this nation depends, in an important sense, on their attach- 
inent to the institutions of their country'. Every thirig w/uch 
alienates their affections undermines the foundation of our na- 
tional existence. ^ , .t. . 1 i. . 

In order to make tlie best impressions on the mind of the 
young reader, tlie author l^as selected lessons which furni..h 
not only highly entertaining, but instructive and monitory pic. 

tures of real life. ,»',,,.. 

The style is generally plain and easy ; and that all objections 
on this ground, may be obviated, a short dictionary d^huug the 
bard words is a<lded in an appendix. 

The Unguageof this selection is generally, at least., V\c triio 
language of our country j it is principally taken from tho?e au- 
thors to whom we look for our most important information. Of 
whom shall our youth learn this languJ^ ? of whom in prefer- 
ence to the best speakers and writers oiir co««try can faoaat ? 
The plea has been often uiged that the style of a school book 
should be adapted to the capacities of youth j tho rungeqiu^nce 
luid Hometimes been, that for the sake of such laisguage or 
style, low subjects have found their way into the miads of youth, 
and thus, while rolling the supposed e;^ and palataiile languagiQ 
under the tongue, the heart imbibed a fatal poison. 
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Must our school books contain low subjects, vulgar, indecent 
or profs ne language, because these are captivating to the 
youthful mind ? These may learw youth the use of letters, but 
they uall corrupt their taste and degrade the mind. When 
■will they be qualified for the nobler sphere of manhood, if while 
receiving" their education, they are destined to grovel, in forra- 
ing an acquaintance with low subjects and inferior creatures I 
Can cur youth begin too early to serve an apprenticeship f<»r 
manhood ? How soon they are to enter upon the great duties of 
life, responsible to Cod for themselves, their posterity, aad 
their country ! 

Whileleai-ningthe elegant and highly useful Art of Reading 
and Speaking with propriety and graccfuhiess, may they not as 
easily acquire useful as useless knowledge ? Not the knowledge 
of letters, but the refinement, elevation, and enlargement of the 
mind constitute a good education. Admitting our youth have 
an a};iness to learn folly with greater facility than they learn 
/vi'fd'jm, must they be taught that in which they will make tlie 
grcale:>l proficiency, rather than that whicli is most useful and 
cxcellc nt ? The aflirmative of thi^ question must be founded on 
tlie principle that a corrupt education is better than none. 

The author of ttus selection trusts that it wii^ not be found to 
contain an expression or sentiment inconsistent with tlie sound- 
est principles of reUg'ion, moraUty, or refined delicacy. 

The chapters of this selection are generally of suitable 
fength to be read by a class in common schools, and they are 
divided into verses, furnishing a portion for each individual of 
a cJa.^s. The various subjects and kinds of style are arranged 
in a method, judged by the author best calculated to please and 
frr'.'->rfive ilie reader. 

"f this smuU effort to contribute to the improvement and 
happiness of the rising generation may be in a moderate degree 
successful, the author's suiisfuf^tion and sense of obligation 
to the public wiU be greatly augrrtented. 

HiNGKAM, Dec. 1, 1810. 
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* CHAPTER I. 

ADVICE TO TOUTH; 

On the Im/iortance of receiving Inatruetion. 

1. THIS advice the wise king of Israel gave his 
-son 5 " Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go ; 
keep her ; for she is thy life." This precept is worthy 
<o be deeply impressed on every mind. It is friendly, 
YisefuU and highly important to youth. The happy 
days for obtahung a good education are comparatively 
few. The moment instruction kindly reaches forth her 
hand, youth should embrace it and resolve to walk in 
her delightful company. 

2. Instruction should be viewed as a beautiful and 
^ind angel, endued with wisdom to guide youth to vir- 
tue, honor and happiness. " For the ways of good 
instruction arc ways ot piwisantness, and all her paths 
are peace." Not more necessary is it for an infimt to 
foe assisted, that it may learn to walk* tfi|ni'lbr youth to 
be guided and sustained by the hand of ifismiction^ that 
they may be enabled to find and pursue the happiest 
pathofUfe. 

3 The youth of America are peculiarly blest with 
advantages of instruction. Our free schools are the 
glory of the land. They are the nurseries of religiony 
of virtue, of liberty, and of aM the useful and elegant 
arts of dife Talce away our free schools, and in a little 
time our best and noblest institutions would crumble 
into ruins, and the bright rising genius of America 
would be tarnished and ^graded Ibrever. 
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4. Beloved youth, you are the hope of your country. 
But ail depends on your improvement of early instruc* 
tion. Your parents liberally provide for your education 
by procuring instructors and books, and furnishing you 
with the various means for improvement. ' 

5. Nothing can give those who have the care of you 
so much delight and satisfaction as your regular and 
good conduct in school, as well as elsewhere, and your 
proficiency in useful learning* You are bound by every 
obligation to gratify their wishe^. You are bound to 
honor and reverence your parents, to respect and obey 
the instructors to whose care they commit you, and to 
remember, with unceasing affection and gratitude, the 
country which gave you birth, and the beneficent insti- 
tutions which foster your early years. 

6. Improve^ therefore, every day and every hour, 
when favored with the benefit of a school, to acquire 
the art of reading with propriety and elegance ; of 
spelling correctly ; of writing handsomely ; of parsing 
your own language according to the rules of grammar, 
that you may know how to express yourself either with 
your tongue or pen in a manner becoming your advan- 
tages* 

7. You will blush when you come to transact 
business in life, to recollect your advantages, and to be 
unable to acquit yourself v^ith decency. Had you been 
favored only with a few days in a year of poor school- 
ing, as Wasnhtx^aac wittr»g»eoirpoTt5on of the people of 
this country in early life, your awkwardness imight find 
spme better excuse than you can offer if your opportu- 
nities are now neglected. 

8. By good conduct and proficiency in school, you 
lay a foundation to become the ornaments of society, the 
joy of your friends, and the pride of your country. But 
on the other hand there is great danger that thos^ 
youth who are idle, mischievous, and ugly in school, 
will prove bad members of society, and a grief and 

< shame to all who know them. 

9. When youth disobey the orders of school and 
waste their time in negligence, tlvey not only cause 
trouble for their parents, teachers and companions* 
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bat they bring ruin and disgrace upon themselves^ for 
which they will lament in the moments of reflection. 
Therefore be persuaded to listen to this kindest of ad« 
vice, " Take* fast hold qf instruction ; let her not go ; 
ktep, her ; for she ia thy li/e,'^ 

10. A negligent disobedient scholar gives not only 
his instructor, but his companions just cause of offence. 
His companions are interrupted by his bad example) 
and by the disorder he brings into school. He is a tax 
and a disgrace to the district where he lives. You who 
i^^Uld receive instruction cannot be too cautious of fol- 
lowing such an example. 

11. A youth emulous to excel in learning and good 
xonduct, secures the esteem and praise of his instructors, 
the confidence of his worthy companions, the reward of 
affection from parents, and a treasure that enriches 
succeeding years with entertainment ahd comfort. 

. 12. What person has had experience of this, and can- 
not' say with the wisest of tnen, " How much better fe 
it to get wisdom than gold ? And to get understanding 
rather to be chosen than silver ? She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her ; and happy i3 etery one 
th^t retainah her." 



CHAP, ii: 

Ot ^HB STOICS on POINTS AND THEtli USE. 

1 . SisNTKNCEs are divided by stops to make the sen^ 
and grammatical construction more clear, and to assist 
the reader or speaker in pronouncing with propriety^ 
and elegance. 

2. The stops or points are the commay setnicolon^ colon^ 
periody the note of interrogation^ and the note of 
admiration, 

3. The comma [^] is the shortest pause \- it requires 
no cadence or falling of the voice, but in long sentences 
a little elevation; and gives rest to the voice ^hile we 
might count ond 

B 
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4. The aemicolon [;] seldom requires either eleyatiQii 
<Qr cadence> and gives the voice rest while we might 
cpunt tvfo. 

5. The colon {:] requires generally but little depres- 
sion of the voice, and gives rest while we might count 
three. 

6. The period [.] denotes the end of a sentence, re- 
quires a lower depression of the voice than either of the 
aforementioned points, and gives rest while we might 
cbuntfour, 

7. The nofe qf interrogation [?] is placed at the end 
of a sentence or clause which asks a question ; it de- 
notes an elevation of the voice, and requires an animated 
or forcible manner of pronunciation, according to the 
sense and spirit of the question proposed. 

8. The note of admiration [!] is placed at the end of 
a sentence or clause, expressing surprise or strong 
emotion ; and requires a tone of voice suited to the' 
sentiment. These two last points or marks give rest 
while we might count two, three, four, or Jive according 
to the greatness of the question, the surprise or emotion. 

9. Points of quotation [" *•] are placed at the be- 
ginning and close of a sentence or phrase extracted from 
an author ; and are, for example, placed thus : " God 
is love." Or thus : ' God is light/ 

10. The fiarentheaia () is used to include a sentence or 
part of a sentence wWch may be omitted without de- 
stroying the sense or grammatical construction. The 
sentence or clause included should be read or spoken 
with a lower tone of voice and quicker pronunciation : 
Thus, Plays (says Plato) raise the passions, pervert the 
use of them, and are of course dangerous to morality. 

U, The care^ made thus [*] is set under the place 
* where a word or clause is omitted which is interlined : 

bU power 

thus, the thunder of who can understand ? 

A 

12. The hyphen [-] is used when there is not room 
for the word that ends a line, and a part is carried 
to the next line. . Words of one syllable should 
never be divided, and a syllable should never be 
broken into two lines. The following is an exam- 
Jilc of the proper use of the hyphen. 
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The American Reader. 11 

13. The afioatrofihe [*] is a sign of the possessive 
ease, and of the contraction of a word : Thus for exam- 
ple, John^a book, /orV for loved. 

14. The fiaragrafih [f] denotes a new or distinct 
subject. 

1 5. The dUresia [ •• ] divides two vowels which 
would otherwise be sounded as one syllable ; as, Rafihdel. 

16. The section [§] divides an essay, discourse, or 
chapter into parts. 

17. The Aand [|C7*] points to some remarkable 
word or sentence, greatly or particularly interesting. 

18. The 9tar [*] directs to some note or reference 
on the side or bottom of the fM||* Sometimes stars 
are used as signs of letters or ^Vt*ds, for some cause, 
not fully inserted. 

19. The eiitfiais [ — ] is also used when letters or 
words are omitted as L— d for Lord ; 1 forbear to ex- 
press on tbis occasion. 

20. The obeiiak^ fiarafleU [t] [||] and letters or fig- 
ures refer the reader, in like manner as the star, to the 
side or bottom of the page ; and letters or figdre^i 
sometimes to other parts of a paper or book. 



CHAP. III. 

RULES TOR READING AND SPEAKING. 

1. The great object in reading or speaking for the 
entertainment and instruction of others, is to be distinct- 
ly heard and clearly understood. To accomplish thia 
we must, if possible, pronounce each word with a full 
and unaffected tone of voice. Let every syllable have 
its proper sound, and let those words ir 

tence, on which the idea to be conveye 
be pronouiMsed with greater -energy tha 

2. If the voice be small or low and 
nor much improved, pronounce your w 
ly and distinctly. It is impossible for 
with patience to a dull mumbling sounc 
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po art more pleasing and noble than that of reading and' 
speaking in such a manner as delights and improves 
the hearer. The way to become a good speaker is 
first to be S good reader. 

3. Those who do not possess the best org^ans of 
speech should not allow themselves to be discouraged, 
for the voice of Demosthenes, the first of orators, was 
weak, and bis pronunciation was bad. By practice and 
emulous exertions be overcame those difficulties. Dis- 
agreeable tones, which are acquired by hearing others 
read or speak, should be avoided. A natural, easy, and 
graceful method of speaking is worth great pains. 

4. While you eni|||vour to be heard by every one 
within the reach of ppr voice, you should at the same 
time avoid straining it to such a degree as to make it 
sound harsh and grating to the ear. If the key of the 
voice be too high to speak with ease, the variations io 
raising and falling, according to. (he stops; cannot be 
properly observed. 

5. For the purpose of reading, or speaking so as tP 
delight hearers of taste, the voice should be cultiviated 
to become capable of soft and agreeable tones, as well 
as for the purpose of making good music. Good read- 
ing or speaku^ is not less melodious to many ears 
than music, 'iffie human voice is generally capable of a 
great variety of tones. If a soft harmonious tone of 
voice is cultivated in our common conversation^ it will 
easily extend to our reading and speaking. 

6. It is related of Cicero the renowned orator of the 
Romans, that his voice was coarse and disagreeable, 
before he visited Greece, but observing their pleasing 
models of eloquence in that city, he changed his habit 
of speaking into the most sweet and charming tones. 

7. Good judges of reading aAd speaking also caution 
us against disagreeable habits of spitting and heming 
and coughing. These are not only unpleasant to the 
ear, but they interrupt the ideas designed to be convey- 
ed. Ungraceful habits of this kind should always be 
ax-nided as much as possible. 

5. Eloquence consists not of speaking at all timea 
with the vehemence of angry passions, nor with the 
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sample mildness of a common story-teller. One ex« 
treme breaks the voice and offends the ear, the other 
lulls the hearer to sleep. A speaker may be animated 
without being boisterous^ and he may be graceful with- 
out dulness. 

f . Reading or speaking with too great rapidity is a 
material and very common fault. This makes the 
words and the sense confused. It is an erroneous no- 
tion that eloquence consists of gabbling a jumble of 
words. That which is pronounced cannot be duly un- 
derstood) nor make any deep and good impressions 
when it glances over the mind with a confUsed swift- 
ness. The mind may be overwhelmed with a torrent 
of wordS) and not imbibe one useful or persuasive 
thought. A hearer wants time to consider what is 
spoken. Rapid speeches are to the mind like flashes, 
of lightning to the eye. 

10. A proper attention to the different pauses in 
reading will prevent the evil just mentioned. The 
pauses give the reader or speaker time and opportunity 
for the different modulations of the voice so essential 
to eloquence. Thus while the music of the voice 
charms the ear^ persuasion penetrates and possesses the 
heart. 

1 K There is not equal danger of falling into the ex- 
treme of speaking too slow. Some acquire the disa- 
greeable habit of drawling their words, which seem to. 
drag along one after another as if they would never 
cease, As soon as the hearer can suppress his disgust, 
he Mrill surely go to sleep in such a noise. Any one 
who has the least taste for good reading or speaking, 
may surely break this dull habit. 

12. But the same strain of pronunciation is not prop- 
er on every subject or occasion. 'The understanding 
should be addressed with a calm unassuming tone of 
speaking. If the affections are to be moved it must be 
by a more glowing fervor of address. Whatever is 
read or spoken of God should be pronounced .with a 
grave tone of voice. If an occasion of joy and cheer- 
fulness is to be presented to the mind, let the proQun** 
elation and tone be more animated. 
B 3 
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13. When we read or speak of melancholy luid sol- 
emn subjectSj the tone of the voice shguld be plaintive 
and mournful. To speak pf the sad events of life, of 
disappointments and deep afflictions, with the |;aiety 
and vivacity of cheerfulness and mirth, would certainly 
offend a good taste. 

14. In fine, there are tones and modulations of voice 
suited to all the various passions and afifections of the 
heart, and to the numerous subjects of interest to the 
human mind. Particular directions suited to every 
case cannot be easily given. A reader or speaker 
should always feel what he expresses, and the same sen- 
sibility will naturally be produced in the hearer. 

15. Perhaps the young reader will think these rules 
are hard to be observed, but by diligent attention they 
may all be reduced to practice. If jittention be paid to 
the foregoing directions, an improved judgment and 
refined taste will suggest other graces and ornaments. 
Instructors may eive rules adapted to particular lessons 
or sentences^ which may be very useful to the learner. 

16. The countenance should also correspond with 
the ideas conveyed. While the lips utter the language 
of joy and pleasure, the countenance should be animated 
with complacency. When we read or speak of gloomy 
mournful subjects, the countenance should be compos- 
ed, grave, or solemn, as the case may require. In read- 
ing, the eyes are necessarily confined, but in speaking 
they should in general be gently turned upon the coun- 
tenances of the hearers with a respectful look. 

17. A person standing to read or speak should keep 
himself erect, though not in a stiff posture. He should 
not lean either upon his hand or his foot in an awkward 
position. A reader or speaker appears with ease by a 
small inclination of the head and body towards those to 
whom his address is directed. 

18. Some action is on proper occasions graceful and 
impressive. In general, addresses to the understanding 
admit of very little motion of t^e hands. Addresses to 
the heart frequently require more action. Less action 
is proper in reading the composition of another, than in 
delivering our own. Violent motions are seldom if ev- 
er graceful in public speaking. 
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19. Motions should be made prLacipfdly wii^ the 
dght hand. jGx^at warpxth apd animation sometimes 
admit of motion with both hands. They should not he 
]:ftised higher than the ^yes^ v^ov should they be bran- 
dished aboHt like ^i,cks or tQPchieS} nor waved up and 
down like hammers. The best orators moye their 
handS) in general) moderately and in an oblique direc- 
tion. The hands should be called} not only fWua the 
elbow, but from the shoulder. 

30. Thes^ bints may afford some advantage to the 
youth who 4s emulous to become a good reader or 
speaker, but they are far from being sufficient to make 
any pne perfect. The best readers and speakers should 
be carefully observed, though not servilely* imitated* 
The defects of the best should never be copied. There 
may be something worthy of observation in very ordina- 
ry reading and speaking. Those who have not been 
favoured with talents and opportunities to speak with 
taste and elegance, should never be despised nor treated 
with disrespect, for this discovers meanness and want 
of charitable allowance. 



CttAP. IV. 

EXTRACT VROM THE SPKECH OF THE HON. JOHN Q. 
ADAMS, ON HIS INAUGURATION AS PROFESSOR OK 
RHETORICK AND ORATORY, AT HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY, 

I« The peculiar and highest characteristic, which 
distinguishes man from the rest of the Animal creation, 
is reason. It is by this attribute, that our species is 
constituted the link between the physical andintellectu- 
al world* By our passions and appetites we are placed 
on a level with the herds of the forest ; by our reason 
we participate in the divine nature itself ; formed of 
clay, and compounded of dust, we are, in the scale of 
creation, little higher than the clod of the valley ; en- 
dowed with reason, we are little lower than the angels. 
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9. It 18 by the gift of reason > that the human species^ 
enjoys the exclusive and inestimable privilege of pro- 
gressive improvement) and Is enabled to avail itself of 
the advantages of individual discovery. As the neces- 
sary adjunct and vehicle of reason^ the faculty of speech 
was also bestowed as an exclusive privilege upon man x 
not the mere utterance of articulate sounds ; not the 
mere cries of passion ^ which he has in common with 
the lower orders of animated nature : but as the con- 
veyance of thought ; as the means of rational intercourse 
with his feUow-creaturesi and of humble communion 
with his God. 

3. It is by the means of reason^ clothed with speech , 
that the most precious blessings of social life are com- 
municated from man to man^ and that supplication, 

. thanksgiving, aUd praise are addressed to the Author of 
the universe. How justly then with the great dramat- 
ick poet may we exclaim) 

« Sure, he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To rust in us, unus'd.'* 

4. A faculty thus elevated, given us for so sublime- 
a purpose, and destined to an end so excellent, was not 
intended by the supreme Creator to be buried in the 
grave of neglect. As the source of all human improve-^ 
ments, it was itself susceptible of improvement by inw 
dustry and application, by observation and experience 
Hence, wherever man has been found Jn a social stajte, 
and whenever he has been sensible of bis dependence 
upon a supreme disposer of events, the value and the 
power of public speaking, if not universally acknowledg-. 
ed, has at least been universally felt. 

5. For the trpth of these remarks, let me appe^ to 
the testimony of history, sacred and profane. We shall 
find it equally clear and conclusive from the earliest of 
her records, which have esc;aped the ravages of time. 
When the people of God were groaning under the in- 
supportable oppression of Egyptian bondage, and the 
Lord of hosts condescended by a miraculous interposi* 
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tion to raise them up a (deliverer, the want of. eloquence 
was pleaded, by the chosen object of his ministry, as an, 
argument of his ji^cpmpetency for the high commis- 
sion, with which he was to be charged. 

6. To supply this cjefteiency, which, even in the 
communication of more than human powers, Et,ernal 
Wisdom had not seen fit to remove, another favoured 
servant of thic Most High was united in the exalted 
trust of deliverance, and specially appointed, for the 
purpose of 4eclaring the divine will, to the oppressor 
and the oppressed ; to the monarch of Egypt, and the 
children of Israel. "Is not Aaron the Levite thy 
brother ? I know that he can speak well. And he shall be 
thy spokesman unto the people : and he shall be, even 
he shall be unto thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt . 
be to him instead of a God/' 

f. It was not suflScient for the beneficent purposes 
of divine Providence that the shepherd of his flock 
^houW be invested with the power of performing sVgns 
and wonders to authenticate bis mission, and command 
obedience to his words. 

8 Nor will it escape your observation, that when the 
JSrst great object, of their joint mission was accomplish- 
ed, and the sacred system of laws and polity for the 
emancipated nation, was delivered by the voice of heav 
en from the.iioly mountain, the same eloquent speaker 
was separated from among the children of Israel, to 
xninisur in the priest's office ; to bear the itjiquity of 
their holy things ; tp offer up to God their creator a»d 
preserver, the public tributeof their social adoration. 

9. In the fables of Greece and Egypt, the importance 
of eloquence is attested by the belief, that the art of 
public speaking was of celestial origin, ascribed to the 
invention of a God, who from the possession of this fac- 
ulty, was supposed to be the messenger and Interpreter 
gf Olympus. 

10. In the flourishing periods of Athens and Romei 
eloquence was power. It was at once the instrument, 
and the spur t^ ambition . The talent of puUic.speaking 
wasthejtey to the highest dignities ; the passport to 
the supreme dominion o£ the sjl^te. ^he rod of Uerpies 
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was the sceptre of empire : the voice of oratory wasthe- 
thunder of Jupiter. 

1 1. The most powerful of human passions was enlist- 
ed in the cause of cloquence> and eloquence in return 
was the most effectual auxiliary to the passions. In 
proportion to the Wonders she atchieved, was the eager- 
ness to acquire the faculties of this mighty magician. 

12. Oratory was taught as the occupation of a life. 
The course of instruction commenced with the infant 
in the cradle, and continued to the meridian of manhood. 
It was made the fundamental object of education, and 
every other part of instruction for childhood and of dis- 
cipline for youth, was bent to its accommodation. Arts, 
scitnce, letters, were to be thoroughly studied and in- 
vestigated, upon the maxim, that an orator must be a 
man of universal knowledge. 

13. Moral duties were inculcated, because none butr 
« good man could be an orator. Wisdom, learning, 
virtue herself were estimated by their subserviency to 
the purposes of eloquence, and the whole duty of man 
consisted in making himself an accomplished publick 
speaker. 

14. Religion indeed has opened one new avenue to^ 
the career of eloquence. Its elTects have been to soft-' 
en the tempers and purify the morals of mankind ; not 
in so high a degree as benevolence coVikl wish, but 
enough to call forth our strains of warmest gratitude, to 
that good Being, who provides us with the means of 
promoting our own felicity, and gives us power to 
stand, though leaving us free to fall. 

15. Herp then is an unbounded, and inexhaustible 
field for eloquence, never explored by the ancient ora- 
tors, and here alone have the modem Europeans.culti- 
vated the art with much success. In vain should we 
enter the halls of justice, in vain should we listen to the 
debates of senates for strains of oratory worthy of re- 
membrance, 'beyond the duration of the, occasion which 
called them forth. 

16. The art of embalming thought by oratory, like 
that of embalming bodies by aromaticks, would havt, 
perished but for the exercises of religion. These alone 
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have in the latter ages furnished discourses^ which re- 
mind us, that eloquence is yet a faculty of the human 
mind. 

17. Let youth consecrate, above all, the Acuities of 
their life to the catise of truth, of freedom, and of hu* 
inanity. So shall their country ever gladden at the 
sound of their voice, and every talent, added to their ac- 
complishments, become another blessing to mankind. 



CHAP. V. 

IHFLUXMCE OF PHYSICAL CAUl^SS UPON THB MORAL 
FACULTY. 

1. Odours of various kinds have been observed to 
' act in the most sensible manner upon the moral faculty. 

Brydone tells us, upon the authority of a celebrated 
philosopher in Italy, that the peculiar wickedness of the 
people who live in the neighbourhood of ^tna and 
Vesuvius, is occasioned chiefly by the smell of the sul- 
phur, and of the hot exhalations which are constantly 
discharged from those volcanoes. 

2. Agreeable odours seldoip fail to inspire serenity, 
and to compose the angry spirits. Hence the pleasure, 
«nd one of the advantages, of a flower garden. The 
-smoke of tobacco is likewise of a composing nature, and 
tends, not only to produce what is called a train in per- 
ception, but to hush the agitated passions into silence 
and order. 

3. It will be sufficient only to mention light and 
darkness, to suggest facts in favour of the influence of 
each of tHfem upon moral sensibility. How often do 
the peevi^ complaints of the night, in sickness, give 
way to the composing rays of the light of the morning ? 
Othello cannot murder Desdemona by caadle-right, and 
who has not felt the effects of a blazing fire upon the 
gentle passions I 

4. The temperature of the air has a considerable in- 
fluence upon moral feeling. Henry the third of France 
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was always ilKhumoured) and sometiities.cruel, in cold 
weather. There is a damp air which comes from the 
sea in Northumberland county, in England, which is 
known by the name of the Sea-fret ; from its inducing 
ffetfulness in' the temper. 



CHAP. VI. 

THOUGHTS ON OKSSS. 

1. In writing on dress, it is necessary to proceed 
with caution. The mmiilkfacturer,the' merchant, the 
statesman, all are interested in this weighty subject. 
Dress influences the cabinet of policy, as well as the 
toilet of lieauty. The prospferity of ' nations is xronnect- 
ed with- a pa^srotifAr d^ess; England could not fight 
her* battles without lier'bh>adbloths, nbr France chain 
h^r enemies without hen lace^; 

S. It is a ground of consolation to the politician, that 
the spleen of moraliSits cannot affect the state of society « 
They m^y rail and sneer, but the vain heart will still beat 
high for ornament ; the fair will still seek to become 
more felir ; and they who want understanding will 
strive to compensate th^ deficiency by outward shoW; 
Man ever has been, and ever will be, a superficial beings 
contented with his trappings, and pleased with himself 
on account of the labours of the silk-wormr 

3. Is it not strange, that man can be vain of his attire ? 
Does he wear fine clothes ? Let him give the credit to 
the weaver and thte tailor. Is man a moral, intelligent 
being ; and shall he swell with no higher ambition than 
the pteacock ? Surely the fluttering fop, who places aH 
excellence in the cut and quality of his coat," if he ever 
possessed, must have wholly lost the dignity of human 
nature. 

4. It is a mark of a little mind to seek drstmction by 
dress. That man, who leaves no higher character than 
this behind him, that he wore fine clothes, is more con- 
temptible than filth and raggedness could make him» 
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That man, whose conversation does not make us forget 
his dress, is unfit for human society. 

5. It is the mind, which constitutes the dignity of 
man. The powers of the mind are vast and enlarging-. 
It is capable of clear conceptions and elevated senti- 
ments. It can propose high ends and comprehend 
mighty schemes. To see this lofty mind dwindling to 
the dimensions of a ward robe, deliberating with anxious 
solemnity on the colour of a waistcoat, the relations of a 
cape, or the fitness of a shoe ; this is humbling indeed ; 
I blush for ihe name of man. 

6. The mind derives its complexion from the subjects 
of attention and meditation. The nar;^w souls of cox- 
combs are therefore incapable of any thing excellent or 
glorious. To shine with their butterfly robes in the 
eyes of the £iir, is all their ambition. To find admit- 
tance by tender assiduities to hearts as narrow as their 
own, is all their care. Were they capable oP thought, 
I would advise them to think, that the richest robe can- 
not cover poverty of mind, nor splendid apparel a grovel- 
ing soul. 

7. This passion for dress has been called a trifling 
weakness. What I is it nothing to cast away reason to 
degrade the soul ? Is it nothing to sacrifices moral powers 
and feelings, to blast the hope and promise of our nature? 
If any man is endowed with mind and a capacity of per- 
ceiving excellence, then this love of dress is worse than 
suicide, and bears sad testimony to the debasement of 
his heart. 

8. What improvement might we anticipate, if the 
time, which is now wasted in contriving and preparing 
articles of dress, were applied to the cultivation of the 
heart and understanding \ Ye vaia, would you indeed be 
adorned ? Seek the ornaments of truth, of purity, of 
benevolence. These will clothe you in unfading glory. 
These will be in fashion througli eternity. Do you de- 
sire to acquire and feel importance, when you mingle 
with the world ? Believe me, there is a consciousness 
of honest undersigning goodness, that inspires a confi- 
dence, and an ease, which the gaudiness of foppery can 
never attain. 

^ : 
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9. I do not wish to (Exclude all ornament from dress. 
It is a duty we owe society, to present a decent and 
agreeable appearance. Every power of pleasing is a 
talent, which increases our influence, and the good wiH 
improve with care, this mean of usefulness. But oma* 
ment should be sparingly used. 

10. Where there is beauty, we more frequently con- 
ceal, than heighten it by the decorations of art. Where 
there is deformity, we only make it more disgusting by 
attempting to convert it into beauty. Utility is the 
basis of ornament. A Corinthian pillar, reared to sup- 
port a shed, would excite disgust. Nothing should be 
introduced into dress, for the mere sake of ornament. 
This is the taste of savages. 

1 1 . The ends of dress are comfort and decency. 
When these are sacrificed to orhament, we prove the 
corruption of our taste. Dress; like the countenance, is 
an expression of the soul. Simplicity of dress be- 
speaks simplicity of character. Chaste ornament marks 
ihe delicacy and purity of the mind. 

12. We naturally look to the female sex as the guar- 
dians of purity. We look to women to chasten our 
minds, to polish our roughness, to mould us into deli- 
cacy. They have an interest in supporting the awful 
majesty of virtue, in repressing the licentiousness of 
thought, •as well as of action. 

13. They are by nature weak and defenceless. They 
are strong only in their modest charms and chaste de- 
portment. They have a common cause to maintain ; 
and on purity of manners all their infliienctj is founded. 
I repeat it, women have no shield but unsullied purity, 
If they wish to maintain their ground, they must take . 
the whole armour of spotless innocence and undesign- 
ing modesty. 

14. A woman, who sfeeks to influence the passions, 
is lost to the delicacy of Ltr nature. She has stripped 
lierself of the rights and glory of her sex. What then 
must we say of sbihe, whom we daily observe, whpse 
dress is studiously designed to display the female form ? 
Why do they tear off the veil of virgin modesty ? Why 
solicit our gaze ? I will not charge them with the base 
design of kindling a lawless flame. 
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IfT. They will shudder at the t^ttggestion. But I 
^am them of the necessary consequence of the prevail* 
ing^ modes of dress. I solemnly call upon them, not to 
render social intercourse contaminating. I admonish 
them not to trust to the purity of men* \ assure themt 
that on the female sex, the hopes of the virtuous^ and 
JIhe beauty and dignity of society depend. 



CHAP. VII. 



TO MRS. CALHOTJM, CHARLESTOK, S. C. 

The following lines were addressed to that lady on her generoiij 
and christian hospitality toward Mr.Bird^ a young gentleman 
-who visited that pliice for the purpose of reoovering his health. 
. Mrs. Calhoun, a widowed lady of fortune, hearing of his situ- 
ation, with the most generous earnestness, personally invited 
him to her house, twenty four miles distant from the city. 
He accepted her disinterested proposal, and with her Le 
continued till his death/. She displayed toward him all the 
tenderness of a mother, softemng the pillow of disease, tillbQ 
expired. 

" I Hoas a stranger, and ye took me in /- tick, and ye visited meV 

1. A stranger sings^ and should bis humble strain 
Breatb'd from the heart, thy notice evcjr meet. 
Kind friend of strangers, lady, wilt thou deign 
Tlie little ofPrihg with a smile to greet ? 

2. I know thee not ; yet what is form or face ? 

I know thy cl^ristian mind; thy cfenerous heart j 
Sure they must fashion all thy K>rm to grace, 
And all their meaning to thy face impart. 

3. For say, what mantling bloom so lovely seems. 
As the warm glow to sympathy that's true ; 

Or Where's ibe eye, that half so brightly beams-. 
As that suffus'd with pity's melting dew ? 

4. 1 know thee then, and fancy Icves lo view, 
.Wh«t>told a stranger languish'd far from home. 
The kind solicitude with which you flew 

To seek and bear bira tp your friendly dome. 

5. Far, far from all affection hold§ most dear, 

• i hou found'st no mother watching by his side, 
No tender sister wjp'd away the iear ; 
But soon tliy care the place of both supply'd. 
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6. Oh I cdn see thee with an an eel's smile. 
Try ev'ry tender, ev'i^ soothing art. 
The listless hours of sickness to beguile. 
And tranquillize the agitated heart. 

7. If o'er his cheek sometimes the tear would steals 
At sudden thought of hopes forever fled j 

Thy pity shar'd the p-ief it could not heal ; 
I'hy tears too, minglmg with his own, were shed. 

.9. Hopes, ah how bright ! One little summer gone. 
Health roU'd his pulse, and sparkled in his eye j 
His opening views, M'ith ev'ry promise shone, 
CoBld flatter pride, or sv*ell ambition high. 

9. But ah, how chang'd ! Where, where those prospects nqjr* 
Where those fond scenes, that youthful fancy wove \ 
'Twas thy kind care still fairer scenes to show^ 
And point his hopes to higher joys above. 

10. Thele are, whose cruel, selfish sympathy. 
The dying wretch a useful pang would save, 
Would lull the sorrows they're compell'd to see 
And let him sink deluded to the g^ave. 

1 1 . Friendship more true thy pioUs mind possess'd ; 

With heav'n thy prayers, with him thy converse strove. 
That grace divine might soften all his breast. 
And melt his heatt with a Redeemer's love. 

12. And not in vain ; for mild celestial peace. 
Came like a cherub, and with soothing sk^U 
Bade all the tumult of his soul to cease. 
And bow submissive to a sovereign will. 

13. Faith led him gently downward to the tomb. 
While fix'd on h .• av'n his meek, yet steady eye, 
Pierc'd the thick shade, that deepenM toi^nd its gloom. 
And caught a gleam of glory from on high. 

14. " I've found a Saviour," he exulting said, 

" I've found a Saviour,* nothing more I seek ;" 
Then from thine arms his parting spirit fled. 
And left a smile of transport on his cheek. 

15. Lady, may he, the humble prayer who hears. 
Grant that a friend, all like thyself, be thine. 
To smooth thy passage to the vale of years, 
And prop the feebleness of life's decline. 

16. And at the last, while round the pious weep, 
Without one struggle, one convulsive sigh. 
All gently sinking as in infant sleep. 

Breathe out thy soul, and soar to worlds on high. 

• / Aflw fmnd a Saviour, ivhat tif^d J more ? said he in Hi* 
h ft Utter. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

TH|J OPPRESSIVE MEASURES OF G. BRITAIN STIMU- 
I<AT£D THE AMERICANS TO DECLARE THEIR IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

1 . The measures of the British government acceler« 
ated an event, which, if anticipated and wished by a 
few colonists, had not hitherto been generally desired. 
Independence was not the object of the controversy ; 
but constitutional liberty. Oppression, by demanding 
more than is due, loses the benefit of legal claims. 
During the last session of parliament, the ultimate plan 
for reducing the colonies was fixed. 

2. The Americans were declared out of the royal 
protection ; and sixteen thousand foreign mercenaries 
were to be employed to effect their subjugation. Intel- 
ligence of this act decided the question of the expedien- 
cy of independence. ** Protection and allegiance are re- 
ciprocal," said the colonists, ^^ and the refusal of the first 
is a legal ground of justification for withholding the 
last." To declare themselves independent, was no 
more than to announce to the world the real political 
state, in which Great Britain had placed them. While 
the legality of this measure was thus argued, its imme- 
diate necessity was proved. " If Great Britain calls in 
the aid of strangers to crush us, we must seek similar 
aid for our own preservation." 

3. But foreign assistance must be sought in the 
character of independent states ; else the colonists must 
still be considered as subjects, carrying on war against 
their king, and rely on their own resources. These 
and similar reasonings were enforced by powerful ad- 
dresses to the passions. The change of the public 
mind, on this occasion, is without a parallel. " In the 
short space of two years, nearly three millions of peo- 
ple passed over from the love and duty of loyal sub- 
jects, to the hatred and resentment of enemies." 

4. On the seventh of June, 1776, a motion was made 
in Congress, by Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, for 
declaring the colonies free and independent. This mo- 
tion caused very interesting and animated debates, an4 
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gave great scope to genius and eloquence. Jokn Adr 
ams and John Dickinson, who took opposite sides of the 
question, the first for independence, and the other 
against it, were preeminently distinguished. After a 
full discussion, the measure was approved by nearly a 
tinanimous vote. 



CHAP. IX. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 

1. This company originated in the year l638. Sev- 
eral gentlemen in Boston and its vicinity, having formed 
themselves into a military company, petitioned to be 
incorporated. The council, adverting to the examples . 
of the pretorian bands among the Romans, and the tem- 
plars in Europe, was cautious of erecting a standing au- 
thority of military men, who might ultimately control 
the civil power. The associates however were allowed 
to be a company, but subordinate to the authority of 
the country. This is the origin of the company, dis- 
tinguished in the military annals of Massachusetts by 
the name of The Antient and Honourable Artillery 
Company. ^ 

CINCINNATI. 

1. Before the dissolution of the army in the year 
1783, the American officers, in their cantonment on 
Hudson's river, instituted a society, which, after the 
Roman patriot Cincinnatus, they denominatedl the So- 
ciety of Cincinnati. 

2. This society excited no inconsiderable degree of 
jeatousy, and opposition. iEdanus Burk, one of the 
judges of the supreme court in South Carolina, under- 
took to prove, that the Cincinnati creates two distinct 
orders among the Americans : 1 . A race of heredita- 
ry nobles, founded on the military, together with the 
most influential families and men in the state ; and 2. 
the people or plebeians.—" More than twenty year^ 
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have elapsed," says Colonel Humphreys, " and not one 
fact has occurred to countenance these jealous insinua* 
tions." 

CEKSUS or MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. A CENSUS was taken for the first time in Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1763 ; but being an unpopular 
measure, it was not very accurately ascertained. By the 
census, the number of whites was two hundred and 
thirty five thousand, eight hundred and ten ; of blacks, 
five thousand, two hundred and fourteen. 

2. The second census was taken in 1776 ; at which 
lime the whites were three hundred and forty three 
^thousand, eight hundred and forty five, and the blacksi 
five tbousand, two hundred and forty nine. 

3. In 17B4, the third census of this state was taken. 
According to this census, the number of inhabitants 
mras upwards of three hundred and fifty seven thousand. 
The number of white inhabitants was three hundred 
find fifty three thousand, one hundred and thirty three. 
The number of blacks was four thousand, three hun- 
dred and seventy seven. 

4. According to the census taken in the year 1790, 
the whole number of inhabitants in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Maine, was four hundred and seventy fiv# 
thousand, three hundred and twenty seven. 

5. According to the census of 1800, the whole num- 
ber was five hundred and seventy four thousand, five 
hundred and sixty four. Of this nuniiber, seven thou- 
sand, two hundred and seventy were ^cks. The num- 
ber of blacks has increased since the year 1763, only 
about two thousand and fifty six, while the white inhabi- 
tants have multiplied from two hundred and thirty five 
thousand, eight hundred and ten, to fire hundred and 
sixty seven thousand, two hundred and ninety four. 

CENSUS OF THE U. STATES. 

1. The number of inhabitants in the U. States was 
(bund, by census, in 1790, to be three million, nine hun- 
dred, twenty nine thousand, three hundred and twenty 
six ; of which number six hundred and ninety five 
thousand, six hundred and fifty five wer# slaves. 
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3. 97 tljie se^oH4 f^nsM^) ^n 1800, tbe numbfer of the 
in^iMMiUin th^. U. S^^i^ was. fpund to be |iye rail- 
lion, three hundred and five thousand, four hundred and 
eighty two. TK\js, ^p increase of one millidn, three 
hundred and seventy six thousand, one hundred and fif- 
ty six inhabitants is produced in ten years. The census 
of 1810 may be expected to produce a ratio of increase 
equally great and animating to our national pride. 



4iftp|.Jt'PI0Sf O? jiLAK^^T' 

1. In 1763 the a^oUtion of slavery in Massachuse{t|;s 
^9i^ completely effected,. It w^s virtually effected ia 
1780, by the CQ^titutioq of iy[assach\^etts, .established 
that year. 

2. The first arti^ of the declaration of rigl^a as- 
seA't% " AH mt;n are bp.rn free and equal ;" which was 
in^rted with a partici^t^r view to the libera^i9^ of the 
negroes jQn a g€;ner^l pi^nciple. Some persotps ho wev? 
er doubted the ^tent of this principle, until the trial of 
a case at the supreme judicial court in Massachusetts^ 
in 1763 ; the decision of which was in favour of a ne- 
gro, on the ground of the above article in the constitu- 
tion.- 

3. Must not every friend to the liberties of this coun- 
try lament the introduction of slavery, which, so long 
as it is continued, must be a blot upon our national 
character? But let it be remembered that the slave 
trade originated i|^ this country long before we became 
a free and independent people. As long since as the 
year 1517, *' a Flemish favourite of Charles V. having 
obtained of this king a patent, containi^ig an exclusive 
right of importing four thpusand negroes into America, 
sold it for twenty five^thpw^nd ducats tp some Genoese 
merchants, who first brought into a regular form the 
commerce for slaves between Africa and America. 
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CHAP. X. 

KXTRACT FROM THE ORATION OF MR. SPRAOUE Oil 
THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1810, RELATIKO TO THE 
SAME SUBJECT. 

1. The existence of slavery in this country is its 
^eatest reproach. That slavery should be tolerated 
amongst freemen, is in the most eminent degree dis- 
gracefol. It fosters an aristocratic spirit in the slave 
holder, inducing him to see amongst children of one 
common parent, several orders of beings— one created 
for dominion, the other for servitude. 

3. Genius of liberty I how long shall this detestable 
. bondage continue to disgrace our country, and re- 
main a standing contradiction to all our professions 
aiid institutions f We believe, the day is not far 
distant, when the children of those miserable Afri- 
cans, who were torn by avarice fA>m their country, their 
families and friends, sha?!, in the enjoyment of the lib- 
erties and institutions of this country, be amply repaid 
for the servitude of their parents. 

3. To the honour of this country, the impor- 
tation of slaves into it, has, from its first settle- 
ment, been contrary to the wishes and principles of its 
inhabitants. Year after year, whilst we were colonists, 
have these states, with Virginia at their head, petitioned 
parliament to terminate this nefarious tndlic. But that 
spirit of fostering her colonies, only^o prey on their 
resources, which, until 1808, prevented the parliament 
from abolishing the slave trade, did, during our coloni- 
al subjection, prevent our being freed from this national 
calamity. 

4. A desire to abolish slavery is now almost univer- 
sal in this country, and nothing has hitherto prevented 
it but the danger of changing at once the situation of 
one sixth of its inhabitants from slavery to freedom. 
Jefferson, Wythe and Pendleton, have devised a plan 
by which this evil may be avoided, and that blessing se- 
cured. That this plan will soon be adopted, that ava- 
rice will yield to right, and that justice will be rendered 

jMfrlhe sons of Africa, we fondly anticipate. 
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CHAP. XL 

ACCOUNT OF THE DAEK DAT IN THE. TEAR 1T80. 

1. The nineteenth of May of that year was distin- 
guished by the phenomenon of a remarkable darkness 
in the northern parts of America ; and is still called 
«* The Dark Day." T he darkness commenced between 
the hours of ten and eleven^ a.m. and continued until 
the middle of the next night. The wind was at south- 
west ; and the darkness appeared to come, on with 
clouds, which came in that direction. Its extent wa$ 
from Falmouth, in the Province of Maine, to Nchj-^. 
Jersey. 

2. The darkness appears to have been greatest in the 
county of Essex in Massachusetts, in the lower part of 
New-Hampshire, and in the Province of Maine ; but. it 
was great in Rhode-Island and Connecticut. In N^w- 
York it was less than in those places, and in New-Jer* 
sey the darkness was not very uncommon. In most 
parts of the country where the darkness prevailed, it 
was so great, that persons, were unable to read common 
print, determine the time of day by their clocks oi? 
watches, dine, or manage their domestic business}, wjith- . 
out additional light. 

3. Candles. were lighted up in the houses ; thebirdS) 
having sung their, evening songs, disappeared and be- 
came silent \ the ibwb retired to rqosl ;. the cocks > 
were crowing all around, as at break of day ; objects 
CQuld not, be distiiogulMied but at a very little distance ; 
and every thing bore the appearance and gbomof 
night. 

4. Though similar instances of uncommon darkness , 
had been known at other places on the nineteenth of 
October 1762, and on the twenty first of Oxitober 1716, 
the event caused, among a great portion of the people^ 
the deepest conste^natipi>. The solepin apprehension 
was entertained that this darl^ness was a prelude to the 
great d^y of final judgment. This event has since been 
aacI:^^•ed to secop()ary c^ui^es, a,nd to many, accounted 
for uppn natural prinxriplles. The air appeared to be 
thick with smoj^e, ^n^proWWy ^ W2^» r^ly soj {^^ thc^|« 
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had been extensive burning upon new lands about that 
season. This smoke, together with the increased 
thickness of the clouds would naturally intercept the 
light of the sun, and cause the uncommon darkness. 



CHAP. XII. 

INFLUEirCE OF SBITSIBILXTr Otf THE MIND. 

1 . As sensibility is the avenue to the moral facuUy# 
every thing which tends to diminish it, tends also to in* 
jure morals. The Romans owed much of their cor- 
ruption to the sights of the contests of their gladiatorsi 
and of criminals, with wHd beasts. 

2. For these reasons, executions should never be 
public. Indeed, I believe there are no public punish- 
ments of any kind, which do not harden the hearts of 
spectators, and thereby lessen the natural horror that 
all crimes at first excite in the human mind. 

3. Cruelty to brute animals is another means of de- 
stroying moral sensibility. The ferocity of savages 
has been ascribed in part to their peculiar mode of sub- 
sistence. Mr. Hogarth points out, in his ingenious 
prints, the connexion between cruelty to brute animals 
in youth, and murder in manhood. The emperor 
Domitian prepared his mind, by the amusement of 
killing flies, for all those bloody crimes which after- 
wards disgraced his reign. 

4. I am so perfectly satisfied of the truth of a con- 
nection between morals and humanity to brutes, that I 
shall find it difficult to restrain my idolatry for that le- 
gislature, that shall first establish a system of laws to 
defend them fi*om outrage and oppression. 



CHAP. XIII. 

EXTRACT FROM THE CHAROE OP JUOGS RUSH TO 
TRE GRAKO JURY, UPON THE INSTITUTION OF 
THE SABBATH. 

1. The first section in the law, and upon wbkh I 
mean to address you, is that which prohibits all worldly 
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employment or business on Sunday» except works of 
necessity and charity ; and forbids^ without any excep- 
tion, all gaming, huntings shooting, and other sports 
and diversions whatsoever. 

3. But it may be asked, why are the hands of indus- 
try thus bound up— why are the people restrained 
from labour, upon every seventh day ? 

3. Very^good reasons, gentlemen, may be assigned 
for it ; otherwise the wisdom of the Most High would 
not have enjoined it at the ck'eation of man ; afterwards 
made it a part of the decalogue to the Jews, and finally- 
continued it under the christian dispensation. 

4. The gradual exercise of Almighty Power, by 
which this world was created, in the space of six days, 
was no doubt intended as an instructive lesson to those 
intelligent beings who were destined to inhabit it. Up- 
on the seventh diiy, we are lold, the Deity ceased from 
his labours ; and directed his creature man, ever after, 
to consecrate it as a holy day, in honour of creation ; 
thereby to commemorate the glorious event. Nor is it 
possible to conceive, that any means could be devised 
more likely to impress the idea, that the world was the 
work of an Almighty Hand, than instituting a certain 
day? to be kept in memory of it. 

5. It is therefore reasonable to believe, this was one 
end, proposed by the institution of the Sabbath ; at the 
same time, it had a direct tendency to banish the ex- 
travagant notion of the eternity of the world, and to 
guard against the idolatry of the sun, moon, and stars ; 
to which we know mankind have been extremely prone 
in evei'y age and nation. 

6. The reason explicitly given, why man should 
rest from his labours every seventh day, is, that he may 
have leisure from the noise and bustle of the world, for 
devout contemplations : and for acquiring those habits 
of piety, without which, all hopes of future felicity, are 
entirely fallacious. 

f . Considering the depravity of the human heart, 
there can be little doubt, that if certain periods had not 
been appointed by the Deity, for religious solemnities, 
every appearance of public and social worship would 
have been banished from the world. 
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8. AVsorbed in the busy pursuits of li(€» man would 
soon ibrget'his duty to his Creator, unless a recurrence 
of fixed and stated periods had been instituted, to keep 
-in mind his immortality^ and to prepare for that untri- 
ed existence, for which he is ultimately intended* 

9. Between the two worlds, God has estid>lished an 
indissoluble connection ; and it is^n immutable truth . 
that virtuous habits acquired in this, are indispensably 
necessary to lay a foundation of happiness in the next. 

10. Nor is it less undeniably true, that the institution 
of the Sabbath is calculated to advance the temporal, as 
well as the moral and spiritual • interest of mankind. 
This will appear evident from the reflection, that in 
all probability, social and public worship was the prin* 
cipal design of instituting the Sabbath ; and t^hat in the 
sanctuaries of religion it is natural to suppose, those 
useful impressions would be made, that Have a tenden- , 
cy {o advance the interests of virtue, and the general 
happiness of mankind. 

1 1. Here it is men are taught their duty to God, and . 
to their fellow creatures ; enforced by the .powerful 
consideration of future rewards and punishments. 
Here they are taught the awful consequences of vice, 
and that nothing but a life of piety, and obedience to 
the laws of Heaven, will procure final happiness beyond 
the gravel. 

12. Here they are taught, that the design of the 
great Author of Christianity, was to inspire men with 
mild and peaceable dispositions, and with an utter abhor- 
rence of every species of fraud, falsehood, cruelty and * 
injustice. Here they are taught, that without holiness, 
the strictest morality, and universal beneyolence, future 
felicity is absolutely unattainable. 

13. Here they are taught, in their intercourse with 
the world, to exhibit gentleness and courtesy of man- 
ners towards all men ; not from the ignoble view of 
acquiring popular applause, but as the means of culti- 
vating that affectionate . and brotherly frame of spirit, 
which is represented in scripture as the mosit decisive 
evidence and criterion of love and obedience to the 
great Parent of the universe — In fine, here is inculcat- 

D 
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^ the practice of those eminently chrtfttian virtueSf 
meekne^) charity) and forgiveness^ as the indispensa- 
ble condition of obtaining our own forgiveness. 

14. And can there be any doabt, that the public de- 
livery and frequent inculcation of precepts so sublime 
and benevolent, inust have the happiest effect in cor- 
recting the manners and mending the heart, and thus 
powerfully contribute to maintain the cause of virtae 
and order, and the general interests of society ? 

15. Deeply immersed as the bulk of mankind are> 
in the laborious employment of life, it cannot be expect- 
ed they should have it in their power to devote much 
of their time to tiie acquisition of religious knowledge. 
How admirafaty adapted then is the institution of the 
Sabbath, to the condition of the poor, and industrious 
classes in society ! the main design of which is to dis- 
^nse, at stated periods, instruction to those, who seem 
to have no other means and opportunity of attaining it. 

1 6. The divine law, it i« true, goes farther than ours; 
it not only enjoins rest, and restraint from labour on the 

first day of the weelc, but it requires thsA the day be 
also consecrated to the purposes of religion. Our law 
prohibits secular employment and business*— here it 
stops, and meddles not with the heart ; for the beat 
reason in the world, that it is impracticable in human 
government, to compel the performance of religious 
duties. 



CHAP. XIV. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL CATtCHISlir, 

In the words qf the DBCLARAtioN of srcHrSf of the. 
inhabitantt qfthe Commonwealth of MaeaachusettB, 

QuES. What is the natural state of the rights of 
mankind ? 

Ans. All men are bom free and equal, and have 
ertain natural, essential, and unalienable rights ; 
,'mong which may be reckoned the right of enjoying 
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and defending their lives and liberties ; that of acquir- 
ii>g9 possessing) and protecting property ; in fine^ that 
of seeking and obtaining their safety and happiness. 

Q. What religious right have all men in society \ 

A. It is the right as well as the duty of all, publicly) 
and at stated seasons, to worship the Siipreme Being. 

Q. Ought men to enjoy perfect liberty of conscience 
in religion \ 

A. Yes-«-our constitution declares that no subject 
shall be hurt^ molested, or restrained, in his person, 
liberty, or estate, for worshipping God in the manner 
and season most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience ; or for his religious profession or senti- 
ments—provided he doth not disturb or obstruct others 
in their religious worship. 

Q. Upon what do the happiness of a people, and the 
good order and preservation of civil government essen- 
tially depend ? 

A, Upon piety, religion, and morality. 

Q. How can these be generally diffused through a 
community ? 

A. By the institution of the public worship of God, 
and of public instructions in piety, religion and morality. 

Q. What provision does our State Constitution make 
to promote such institutions ? 

A. The constitution declares that the people of this 
Commonwealth have a right to invest their Legislature 
with power to authorise and require, and the Legisla- 
ture shall, from time to time, authorise and require, 
the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies- 
politic, or religious societies, to make suitable provision, 
• at their own expense, for the institution of the public 
worship of God, and for the support and maintenance 
of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and mo- 
rality, in all cases, where such provision shall not be 
made voluntarily. 

Q. Is it the duty of all to attend public worship ? 

A. Our Legislature have authority to enjoin upon all 
the subjects, an attendance upon the instructions of the 
public teachers, at stated times and seasons, if there be 
any, on whose instructions they can con«ciemiously and 
conveniently attend. ^ 
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Q. Have all religious societies a right to elect jtheir 
own public teachers ? ' 

A. They have at all times the exclusive right of 
electing their public teachers, and of contracting with 
them,* for their support and maintenance. 

Q. May an/ subject appropriate his money to the 
suppor*^ of any teacher he chooses ? 

A. The constitution declares that all monies shall, if 
the subject require it, be uniformly applied to the sup- 
port of the public teacher or teachers of his own relig- 
ious sect or denomination, provided there be any, ^ on 
whose instructions he attends ; otherwise it may be 
paid towards the support of the teacher or teachers of 
the parish or precinct in which the said monies arc 
raised. 

Q. Are christians of every denomination, being 
peaceable and good subjects of the Commonwealthf 
equally under the protection of the law ? 

A. They are— -and no subordination of any one sect 
or denomination to another, shall ever be established 
by law. . 

Q. By whom are the people; of this Comn>onwealth 
governed ? > t 

A. They have the sole and exclusive right of govern- 
ing themselves, as a frfee, sovereig^n, and independent 
state ; and do, and forever shall exercise and enjoy ev- 
ery power and right, which is not, or may not, be by 
them expressly delegated to the United States of 
America. 

Q. Under what responsibility are the substitutes and 
agents of the people ? 

A. As the several magistrates and cffficers of govern- 
ment, vested with authority, whether legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or judicial, derive their power from the people, 
they are at all times accountable to them. 

Q. Are any entitled to piarticular and exclusive 
privileges, distinct from those of the community ? 

A. No man, or corporation, or association of men, 
have any other title to obtain advantages, than what 
arises from the consideration of services rendered tQ 
^ the public. 
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Q. May not this title to advantages be hereditary or 
transmissible to children, descendants, or relations by 
blood ? 

A. No— the idea of a man, born a magistrate, law- 
giver, or judge, is absui*d and unnatural. 

Q. What is the proper and only object of govern- 
ment ? 
I A. The common good, the protection, safety, pros- 
I perity, and happiness of the people ; and not the profit, 
honour, or private interest of any one man, &mily, or 
class of men. 

Q. Have the people a right to alter or change their 
government ? 

A. They not only have the sole right of instituting 
their government, but of reforming, altering, or totally 
changing the same, when jtheir protection, safety, pros- 
i perity and happiness require it. . 
Y ' Q. How can those, who are vested with authority, be 
\ prevented from becoming oppressors ? 
y A.. The people have a right, by their frame of gov- 
ernment, to cause their public officers to return to pri- 
vate life ; and to fill up vacant places, by certain send 
regular elections and appointments. 
, Q, Ought all elections to be free ? 

A. Yes— and all the inhabitants of this Common- 
wealth, having such qualifications, as are .established by 
their frame of government, have an equid right to elect 
ofiicers, and to be elected for public employments. 
I Qv Has each individual of society a right to be pro- 
tected by it ? 
I A, He has, in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and 

' property, according to standing laws : and is conse- 
quently obliged to contribute his share to.the expense 
of this protection ; to give his personal service, or an 
equivalent, when necessary* 

Q. Has the community a right to take away the 
property of any individual ? -* , 

A. No part of the property of any individual can, 
with justice, be taken from him, or applied to public 
uses, without his own consent, or that of the represen- 
tative body of the people. Kor are the people of this 
D 2 
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Commonwealth controllable hy any other lawsy .tb^ 
those to which their constitutional representative 
body have given their consent. 

Q. And whenever the public exigencies require that 
the property of any individual should be appropriated 
to public uses, shall he receive a reasonable compensa- 
tion therefor ? 

A. The constitution declares he shall. 

Q. Ought every subject of the Commonwealth to 
find a certain remedy; by having recourse to' the laws, 
for all injuries or wrongs, which he may receive in hi? 
person, property or character ? 

A. Yes— and he ought to obtain right and justice 
freely, and without being obliged to purchase it ; com- 
pletely, and without any denial ; promptly, and with- 
out delay— conformably to the la Wd. 

Q. Shall any subject be liable to suffer for crimes or 
offences of which he is ignorant ? 

A. No subject shall be held to answer for any crime 
or offence, until the same is fully and plainly/ substaii- 
tially and' formally described to him ; or be compelled 
tb accuse, or f\irtiish evidence against himself. 

Q. May every subject W Heard in his own defence 
against all charges ?••*'' 

A. Every subject shall have a right to produce all 
proofs, that may be favourable to Him ; to meet the 
witnesses agaiiist him, fac6 to ' face ; and to be fully 
he&rd 'ih hii defence, by himself, or his counsel, at his 
election. 

Q. Has every individual a right to judge or execute 
justice against others ? 

A. No subject shall be arrested, imprisoned, despoil- 
ed, or deprived of his propihy, immunities, Or privi- 
leges, put b'ut of the protection of the law, exiled, or de- 
prived of his life, liberty, or estate, but by the judgment 
of his peers, or the law of the land; . >> 

Q. Is our Legislature unci er ail y restriction respect- 
ing this right ? ' > • , • 

A. The constitution declares they shall not make 
any law, that shall subject any" pei:sdn to a capital or in- 
famous punishment, Cexceptih^ for' the govei^hment,pjr 
thie army and naVy) without trial By jury, ' « • 
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Q. What p^royision 4oe$ tbe. cpnstiMition make for a 
fair trial of criminals ? 

A. The verification of facts> in criminal prosecutionsi 
is hadjp the vic^nijy where theyhfippten : whieh is one 
of the greatest securities of tbe]ife» lil^^rty and property 
of the. citizen. 

CJ.Ha^ every subject aright to. U)e security of l^s 
p^r^on and propqrty^ a^ost^Il ,qm:ea&QPAJble parches 
and seizures ? 

A.#He hasH-^11 ivarmnts, therefore^,ace cpntraxy to 
this rigjht, if ^he ca^,se or foundation of the;n be not 
previously supported by, path or fififirmAtion* 

Q. .What shall govern the conduct pf a. civil officer in 
searches and seizures ? 

A. The prfler, in a warranti to a civil officer, to 
make search in all su^pecte;d^placjes9 or to arrest oneor 
more suspected persons, or to-sei%e their property, 
must be acco^ipaoied ,with a. .special designation of the 
persons pr objects of j^earch* arrest, or seizure. AskI 
no warrant ought to be issued, but in cases, and with the 
foi;m^ltiiej5^ prescribie.d by the laws. 

Q. What provision dpes ^he constitution mi^ke for 
tlbeadjustinept of rig^ht in controversies and suits ? 

A. ,Ip all controversies concerQing property, and in 
all suits between two or more persons (except in cases, 
iq whjch it has. heretofore been otlierwise used and 
practised) the parties have a right to a trial by a jury ; 
and this piethod o/.prQcedur.e shall be held sacred — un- 
less in causes arising on the high seas, and such as re- 
bate to i^ariners' w^ges, the Legislature shall hereafter 
find it nece?s^ry ^to alttpr it. 

Q. What mean of information is e$.sential to the sc« 
curity of fce^dp.iQ in a State? 

' A. The liberty of tbi? prps^' ; it o^gJtit not, therefore, 
tp be restrained in this Cpm moo wealth. 
; (i. H^ye, the people .a right to keep and to bear ariw^s 
|b4*the.c,9mmoD defence ? 

♦ j^. They have— and as, io. time of peace, arrnies are 
dangerous to liberty, thpy pught not to be maintained, 
withp^t \.\^p cpnse^U of , the tegisl^iure. , 

Q. Which power shall be in subordination, the mili- 
tary or the civil ? 
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A. The military power shall always be held in exact 
subordination to the civil authority, and be governed 
by it. 

Q. What is requisite to preserve the advantages of 
liberty, and to maintain a free government I 

A. A frequent recurrence to the fundamental princi- 
ples oi the constitution, and a constant adherence to 
those of piety, justice, moderation, temperance, indusf> 
try, and frugality. * ^ 

Q. Are these the principles to which the people 
ought to have a particular attention, in the choice of 
their officers and representatives ? 

A. They truly arc-^and the people have a right to 
require of their lawgivers and magistrates an exsuct and 
constant observance of them, in the formation and exe- 
cution of all laws, necessary for the good administration 
of the Commonwealth. 

Q. Have the people a right, in an orderly and peacea- 
ble manner, to assemble an^l consult upon the common 
^od? 

A. They have— and to give instructions to their rep- 
resentatives ; and to request of the legislative body, by 
the way of addresses, petitions, or remonstrances, re- 
dress of the wrongs done them, and of the grievances 
they suffer. 

Q. May the laws^ or the execution of the laws, ever 
be suspended ? 

A. Yes— but the power of suspending the laws, or 
the execution of them, ought never to be exercised but 
by the Legislature, or by authority derived from it, to 
be exercised in such particular cases only, as the Legis- 
lature shall expressly provide for. 

Q. What secures the freedom of deliberation, speech ^ 
and debate to the members of the T^egislature ? 

A. Tiie constitution. It declares that this freedom, 
in either House of the Legislature, is so essential to the 
rights of the people, that it cannot be the foundatijon of 
any accusation or prosecution, action or complaint, in 
any other court or place whatsoever. 

Q. What is the business pnd duty of the Legisla* 
ture ? 
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^^ Af Froqucntlf tChftssembley foMhe redress of gricv- 
aaces, for . correcting^ strengthening, and confirming 
the laws, and for making new laws, as the common 
Sood may, require. 

Q. What is the right of the people res{»eoting subsi- 
dies, charges, tasesy &c. ? 

A. No subsidy, chairge, tax, impost, or duties, ought 
to be establUtted,iixedydaid, or levied, under any pre- 
text ^y^tsoever, Without the consent of the people, or 
ibeir rlpre^sentative» ift the Legislature. 

Q. Ought laws,]in any case, to be made to punish for 
actiopflL. doniQ before the existence of such laws ? 
^ A. They ought ni^--Hfor,f unless such actions have 
be^n .declared crimes by preceding laws, to make laws 
for .the pui^ishment of such actions would- be unjust, 
if>p^j»8iye, and inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a free government. 

Q. What restraint doe» the constitution lay upon the 
Legislature, respecting the declaration of crimes \ 

A. That.no subject ought, in any case, or in any time, 
tOjt)e d^^red guilty >of treason or felony by the Legis- 
lature. 

. Q. Uiider what restraint, also, are our magistrates 
aod.ccMirtSrof law i 

A. ; The constitution declares they shall not demand 
excessive bail or jsureties, impose excessive fines, or in- 
flict cruel or unusual punishment. 

Q. Has the owner of a house a right to debar soldiers 
frem being quartered in it,? 

A. In time of peace, no soldier ought to be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the owner ; and 
in time of war, such quarters ought not to be made, but 
by the civil magistrate, in a manner ordained by the 
Legislature. 
. )5« Can all persons be subjected to law-martial ? 

\* No person can, in any case, be subjected to law 
Partial, or to any penalties or pains, by virtue of that 
Jaw, except those employed in the army or navy, and 
except the militia in actual service, but by authority of 
^he Legislature* 
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Q. What is essential to the preservation of the rightj^ 
of any individual) iris li£e, liberty, property and characT] 
ter I 

A. An impartial interpretation of the laws, and ad-^ 
ministration of jnstice. 

Q. What ought to be the character of our judges ? 
A. It is the right of every citizen to be tried l^ 
judges, as free, impartial, and independent as^the Ibt <m 
humanity will admit. A 

Q. What is the condition upon which the judges 
our Supreme Judicial Court hold their offices ? 

A. Good behaviour. It is^not only the beat policfs 
but for the security of the rights of the people and of 
every citizen, that they should hold their offices as long 
as they support this character ; and that they should 
have honorable salaries, ascertained and established b^ ^ 
standing laws. 

Qv flow many departments are there in the govem«- 
ment of this Commonwe^th V 

A . Three— the legislative, executive, and judicial. 
Q. Are these departments distinct, having no au- 
thority or right to interfere ? 

A. They are. The legislative department sball 
never exercise the executive and judicial powers, or 
either of them ; the executive shall never exercise the 
legislative and judicial powers, or either of them : the 
judicial shall never exercise the legislative and execu- 
tive powers, or either of them ; to the end, it may be a 
government of laws, and i^ot of men. 



CHAP. XV. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF ARDENT SJPIRITS. 

1, It is remarkable, that drunkenness resembles cer- 
tain hereditary, family, and contagious diseases. I have 
once known it to descend from a father to four out of 
five of his children. I have heard of its spreading 
through a whole family composed of members not orig^ 
inally related to each other. 

2. 1 hese facts are important, and should not be over- 
looked by. parents, in deciding upon the matrimonial 
(X)nnexions of their ehildren. 
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3. Also mark the effects of ardent spirits upon the 
body. In the body, they dispose to every form of acute 
Asease ; they moreover excite fevers in pertons pre- 
disposed to them, from other causes* 

4. This has been remarked in all the yellow fevefs 
which have visited the cities of the United States. 
iHard drinkers seldom escapey and rarely recover from 
tbem. 

I 5. ^ot less destructive are the effects of ardent spir« 
its upon tfie human mind. They impair the memory, 
debilitate the understanding, and pervert the moral fac« 
ulties. It was probably from observing these effects 
of intemperance in drinking upon the mind, that a law 
was formerly passed in Spain, which excluded drunk- 
ards from being witnesses in a court of justice. 

6. But the demoralizing effects of distilled spirits 
do not stop here. They produce not only falsehorxl, but 
iraud) theft, uncleanljness, and murder. Like the de- 
, moniac mentioned in the New Testament, their name 

; is ^'legion," for they convey into the soul a host of 
Vices and crimes. 

7. A more affecting spectacle cannot be exhibited, 
than a person into whom this infernal ^>irit, generated 
by habits of intemperance, has entered. It is more or 
iess affecting, according to the station the person fills 
in a family, or in society, who is possessed by it. 

8. Is he a husband ? How deep the anguish which 
ren^s the bosom of his wife ! Is she a wife? Who can 
measure the shame and aversion whi^h she excites in 
her husband ? Is he the father, or is she the mother of 
& family of children \ See their averted faces from 

. their parent, and their bluslHUg looks at each other ! 

I 9. Is he a magistrate ? Or has he. been chosen to fill 
& high and respectable station in the councils of his 
country ? What humiliating fears of corruption in the 
administration «f the laws, and of the subversion of 
public order and happiness, appear in the countenances 
of all who see him 1 Is he a minister of the gospel X 
Here language fails me.— If angels weep, — it is at 
such a sight. 

10. In pointing out the evils produced by ardent 
sprits, let us not pass by their effects upon the -states 
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of th« persons who are addicted fo them. Arc they iir- 
habitaats of cities ? Beholdtheir houses stripped grad- 
ually of their furniture, and pawne<f> or Sold by a con- 
stable, to pay tavern debts I 

1 1 . See their names upon r^cohl ih the dockets of 
^very courts and whole pages 6f fiewspaipers filled with' 
adverttsennentS' of their estatei>^ for public sale \ Are 
they inhabitants of country places ? Behold tbeiir 
houses with shattered windows ! their bams With leaky^ 
roofs i their gardens overrun with Weeds ! their fielcfe 
with: broken f«ice» ! > their children filthy, and half 
clad« without manners, prindiptes, and morals ! 

12. This picture of agricultural wretchedness is 
seldom of long duration. The farms and property^ 
thus neglected, and depreciated, are seized and sold for 
the benefit of a group of oreditors. The children who 
were bom with the prospect of inheriting them, are 
bound tmt to service in the neighbourhood ; while 
Jtheirparents, the unworthy authors of their misfortunfeisy 
ramblejinto new^md distant settlements, ahemately fed 
on their way by the hand of charity, or a little casual^ 
labour. 

1 3. Thus we see poverty and misery, crimes and in- 
famy, diseases and death, are ail the natu^i and usua( 
consequences of the intemperate use bf ardent sph4ts. 
But it is not death from the immediate hand of the 
Deity, nor from any of the instruments of it, which 
were created by him* It is deathfrom suivide, 

14. Yes ! thou poor^degraded creature, who art dii- 
ly lifting the poisoned bowl to thy lips, cease to avoid 
the unhallowed ground in which the self-murderer is in- 
terred, and wonder no longer that the sun should shine, 
and.tihe.ratn> fall, and the grass look green upon his 
grave. . T hou art perpetratittg ^gradually , by the use of 
ardent spiritajwhatiheiiad effected suddenly, by op'ttjftit'* 
or a halter. It is probable his^condemnatidti Vniay te ^ 
less than yours at the day of judgment. 

15. Ministers of the gospel, of every denotnidaltiotl 
in the Unix«d States i aid me with all the weight you ' 
possess in society, from the dignity and usefulness of 
your sacred ofiice, to save our fellow men from Iteing 
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^destroyed by the g^reat ^stroyer of their lives and their 

16. In order more successfully to effect this purpose > 
permit me to suggest to you to emplc^jr the same wise 
modes of instruction, which you use in your attempts 
to prevent their destruction by other vices.^^You ex- 
pose the evils of covetousness, in order to prevent 
theft ; you point out the sinfulness of impure desireSf 
in order to prevent adultery ; and you diissuade from 
anger and malice, in order to prevent migrder. 

IT. In like manner, denounce by your preaching, 
conveirsation and examples, the seducing influence of 
ardefit spirits, when you aim to prevent all the crimes 
and' -miseries which are the offspring of intemperance. 
<^ Taste not, handle not, touch not," should be inscribed 
upon every vessel that contains spirits, in the house of 
« man who wishes to be cured of habits of intemperance. 



CHAP. XVI. 
NEW VOLCANO. 

-A LETTER 7R0M J« B. DABNET, BS^. AMERICAN 
CONSUL. 

Fayali ^zorta, June 25, 1808. t 
t. A PHEiroi«BNoi<r has occurred here, not unusual 
in former ages, but of which there has been no example 
of late years ; it was well cakulaled to inspire terror, 
and has been attended with the destruction of lives and 
property. On Sunday, the first of May at one, p. m. 
talking in the balcony of my house at St. Antonio, I 
heard noises like the report of heavy cannon at a dis- 
tance, and conchlded there was some sea engagement 
in the vicinity of the island. 

2. But soon after, casting my eyes towards the island 
of St. George, ten leagues distant, I perceived a dense 
column of smoke rising to on ww m s ^ pse height ; it was 
soon judged that a volcawr had- buret out, abQ||t the 
ccmre of Uiat island, and tfefs Aivas rendered wttatn 
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when nigbt cime oil) tlie fire exbRnting an »wfbl ^ 
pcarance. 

3. Bemg desirous of Viewing this weaderfol exertion 
of nature^ I embarked on the third of May, acoompamed 
by the British cobsii1> and ten other genUemen, for 
St Oed||( ; we ran over in five hours, and arrived at 
Yellas, the principal town, at eleveuy a. m. We foiuid 
the poor inhabitants perfbclly panick struck, and wholly 
given ap to religious ceremonies and devotion. 

4. We learned that the fire of the first of May had 
broken out in a ditch, in the midst of fertile pastutes, 
three leagues, s. b. of Veilas, Mid had immediately 

« formed a crater, in size about twenty four aet^s. In 
two days it had thrown <mt cinders, or smaH pumme 
atones, that a strong n. b. wind had propelled souther- 
ly ; and which, independent of the mass accumulated 
pound the crater, had covered the earth from one foirt 
to four feet in depth, half a league in width, and three 
leagues in length ; then passing the channel five 
leagues, had done some injury to the east point of Pico. 

5. The fire of this large crater had nearly subsided ; 
but in the evening preceding our arrival, another small 
crater had opened, one league north of the large one, 
and cmly two leagues from Veilas* After taking some 
refreshment, we visited the second crater, the sulphu- 
reous smoke of which, driven southerly, rendered it 
impracticable to attempt approaching the large one. 

6. When we came within a mile of the crater, we 
found the earth rent in every direction ; and, as vrh 
approached nearer, some of the chasms were six feet 
wide. By leaping over some of these chasms, apd 
making windings to avoid the larger, we at length ar- 
rived within two hundred yards of the spot ; and saw 
it, in the middle of a pasture, distinctly at intervals* 
when the thick smoke, which swept the^arth, lighted 
up a little. 

7. The mouth of it was only about fifty yards in cir- 
cumference ; the fire seemed struggling for vent ; the . 
force iw^ith which a p^ blue flame issued forth, resem- 
bled a powerful steam engine, multiplied a hundred 
fold ^ the noise was deafening i the earth where we 
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ifcoodht^' a ttemulQus miHiQ»9 tbe lviio}e ii^od mttm" 
ed'convulCed} horrid belloMriogs were occasionally heard 
ft^m the bowels of the captb» aad earthquakes were 
frequeot* 

8. Aftet remainiBg here about ten minutesi we re- 
tamed to town ; the inhabi^nts had mostly quitted 
their houses and remaiiied in the open air, or under 
tents. We pasted : the night at VeUas^ and the next 
morning went by water to Ursulinay a small seaport 
tow% two leagues south of Vellasi and viewed that part 
of the country covered with the cinders ttefore men- 
tionedi and which has turned the most valuable vine* 
yards in the island into a fright^l desert. 

9. On the same day^ the fourth of May, we returned 
to Fafal} and on the 5th and succeeding days, from 
twelve to fifteen small volcanoes broke out in the fields 
we had traversed on the third from the chasms before 
described) and threw out a quantity of lava, which trav* 
eUed on slowly towards Vellas. The fire of these 
small craters subsided^ and the lava ceased running 
about tbe 11th of May. The large volcano, that had 
kin dormant for nine days, burst forth again like ^ 
rt^yring li^n, with honid bctchings, dislincUy heard at 
twelve leagues distance, throwing up prodigious larg» 
itqnes, i^iid a^ imixiense quantity of lavS) illuminating ait - 
ligllt t^ whole iaki^. 

I<^. Th^ oont^Hied with tremendous force until the 
ifth of Junei ^hibiting the lawful, yet magnificent 
ifNictacle of a pcirlect river of fire, distinctly seen from 
layaU running into tl>e sea. On that day we experienc- 
ed that its foree began to fail ; and. In a few days after, 
it ceased entirely. The distance of the orater from the 
sea is about four miles, and its elevation about three 
fteusand five hundred feet. 

ih The laTS inundated and swept away the town of 
Ursulina, and country houses and cottages adjacent, as 
wsU as the form bouses, throughout its course. It, as 
^fismAi gave tknely notice of its approach, and most of 
the inbabitants fied ; some few, however, remained in 
lbs vicinity of it too long, endeavouring to save their 
fttTOit^re aid eflects, aii^ were aealded by flashes of 
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steam, whicb, wkhoQt injuring tUeir clothet^ took olf 
not only their skin, but their flesh. ^ 

12. About sixty persons were thus miserably scaldeii> 
some of whom died on the spot, or in a few dajns after. 
Numbers of cattle shared the same fate. The judge 
and principal inhabitants left the island very early. 
The consternation and anxiety were for some days so 
great among the people, that even their domestic con* 
cerns were abandoned ; and, amidst plenty, they were 
in danger of starving. Supplies of ready baked bread 
were sent from hence to their relief, and large boats 
were sent to bring away the inhabitants, who had justr 
lost their dwellings. In short, the island^ heretofore 
rich in cattle, corn, ^d wine, is nearly ruined, and a 
scene of greater descdation and distress has seldom^ 
been witnessed in any dountry. 



CHAP. XVIL 

THE GIVER MQRB BLESSED THAV THE RECEXVEft. 

1. Our Saviour went about doing good. He sought 
Opportunities of healing the sick, of relieving the dis» 
tressed, and of supplying the wants of the needy. He 
laboured, he suffered, and even died for. the benefit of 
mankind. And besides displaying such a bright exam- 
ple of beneficence, he abundantly inculcated this duty iti 
both his public and private discourses. He said at one 
time, " Give to him that asketh thee.** He said at 
another time, " Give alms of such things as ye have.** 
He said to his apostles in particular, " Freely ye ha v^ 
received, freely give." 

2. Being invited to a certain house, he said to the 
master of it, " When thou makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be bless- 
ed ; for they cannot recompense thee ; for thou shak 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.** 
He publickly applauded the poor v^idow, . ** who cast 
her two mites into the trcasury.'V .,;Hc} also spake 
the parable pf the good Samaritan^ to illustrate the beau,;^ 
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tf imn! excdle«ci6 of a txendicent spirit, U> which he 
MiA^'oined t hi» perp^tcmt pfece^it, ** Go, and do Ukewtse.*^ 

3. SolomoH aa3^s, ^ Every man ts a friend to him tb«t 
^t\\i gifta.'' There is always a pleasure in receivin|^ 
a gift ft^m the hands of a benefiictor ; and this pleaainiB 
is som«tinies fpreatly heightened by the circum- 
stances of the receiter, or the disposition of tlte giver. 

» A seasonable gift is acceptaUe, because it is immediate* 
Vf beneficial to the receiver. A necessary gift is stHl 
.more acceptable, because it comes in a time of want> 
«id removes some pressing calamity or distrtss. 

4. A great gift excites greater joy, because it not on* 
iy gratifies the natural desire of property, but throws 
the mind into a state of pleasing surprise and adminK 
tion. Indeed, any gifi, whether great or small, never 
£Eiils to afford a sensiUe pleasure to the receiver, when 
it comes ais a mark of aflection and esteem ftx^m the gt^ 
or. l^t in these and all other cases, the giter is more 
blessed than the receiver. There is a filler and pur- 
er happiness in rejoicing in the good of others, than 
rejoicing in our own good. 

5. The receiver rejoices in hts own happiness ; and 
let his joy rise ever so high, it still terminates in him* 
self. But the giver has a nobler pleasure, which arises 
from a ncA^er source^ Instead of rejoicing in his own 
good> he rejoices in the good of others. As he regards 
their goodie giving, so he enjoys their happiness in re- 
ceiving : and this is the purest affection andfinest feel* 
ing.of the human heart. It bears the nearest resem* 
blabce to the felicity of Him, who delighteth in mercy. 

6. Though giving and receiring may flow from the 
same benev^ent spirit, yet the pleasure of giving as finr 
stirpdsses the pteasur^ of receivings ds godly joy sur- 
passes godly submission. In receiving gratefully there 
is a mixture of submission to our state of dependance ; 
hut in giving freely there is a mixture of joy in being 
a^ to give. There ii ho deduction from the pleasure 
df giving } but there is a deduction from the pleasot^e 
6f receiving. The receiver is laid under obligation to 
tlie ^ver ; but the giver b laii under no obH|^tion to 
the zeceiver* 

£ % 
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- 7. And who can doubt whether it be not more Uessed 
to gWe, than to receive an obligation ? All the circnm*' 
stances alsO) which have been mentioned, as enhancing 
the pleasure of receiving, equally enhance the pleasure 
of giving. The giver is gratified, when he finds the 
receiver benefitted. The giver is more gratified when 
he finds the receiver is relieved from a burden or ca- 
lamity. The giver feels a satisfaction in proportion ta 
the magnitude and importance of the bounty he bestows. 
And he who gives, to express his love and esteem of 
the receiver, gratifies the noblest feeling of his heart. 
In a word, let the giver's and tlie receiver's feelings be 
compared, and every one must acknowledge the truth 
of our Saviour's maxim : ^* It is more blessed to give 
than to receive." 

8. There are but few things which God has promis- 
ed to reward men for in this life. He more commonly 
encourages them to activity and fidelity in his service^ 
by directing them to waK for their recompense in a 
future state ; but he promises to reward acts of munifi* 
cence, with special tokens of his favour in the present 
life. 

9* I will recite a number of his peculiar promises to 
those, who abound in deeds of charity. ^^ Blessed is he 
that considereih the poor : the Lord will deliver lum 
in time of trouble. The I^ord will preserve him and 
keep him alive ; and he shall be blessed upon the 
earth." ^< A good man sheweth favour and lendeth. 
He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor ; his horn 
shall be exalted with honour." 

10. The following sayings were confirmed by com^ 
jnon observation in Israel. '* He that hath mercy on 
the poor, happy is he. He that giveth unto the poor 
shall not lack. He that hath a bountiful eye shall be 
blessed : for he giveth of his bread to the poor. There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet \ but it tendeth to pov- 
erty. The liberal soul shall be made fat : and he that 
^atereth shall be watered. Honour the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first fruits of thine increase ^ 
so shall thy barns be filled with plgj^yj and thy presses 
shall burst out with new wine/' These are the words 
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«f Solomons who was the most critical and judicious 
observer of the ways of Providence. He discovered the 
peculiar stniles of Heaven upon those^ who abounded in 
acts of kindness and charity to their fellow men. 

11. Thus God often apinroves and rewards men for 
their kind and compassionate deeds in the present life. 
But this is not all : he means to reward them more 
openly and fully at the great day of retribution. Hence 
our Saviour said to the alma giver, ^ When thou doest 
almsy let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth : that thine alms may be in secret : and thy 
Father who seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee 
openly/' He declared, that the smallest act of charity 
to one of his followers, should meet with a future re- 
compense. ^ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward.'* 

12. He likewise recommended general benevolence 
by the same motive. ^^ I say unto yoii, make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations." And on a certain occasion he observed, 
that men would gain more by giving to the poor, than 
to the rich, because they would be more amply recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just. We are ex- 
pressly told, '^ He who soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly ; and he who soweth bountifully shall rea{i 
ailso bountifully." 

13. There is one passage more, which deserves our 
particular attention, and that is in the twenty fifth of 
Matthew, where we have an account of the process of 
the general judgment, when both rewards and punish- 
ments sliall be impartially dispensed to all mankind. 
*^ Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world : 
Por I was an hungered^ and ye gave me me^t ; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a Granger, 
and ye took me in : Naked, and ye clothed me : I 

- was sick, and ye visited ip<^ ; I was in prison^ and ye 
Ooie Qntome:i'' 
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14. Atcofding to this representation of ct»e tMiipvtmt 
and final Jndg^e, it seems that no acts of justice^ and 
no acts of worship, will be so much approved and rt*- 
warded at the last day, as acts of kindness and m^cy 
to those in Want and distress. It is, therefbref the die* 
tdte of both scripture and reason, that it is -mx^t^ blessed 
to give than to receive ; yea, that it is more blessed t4r 
give} than do any thing else tn the power of our ban^» 



CHAP. XVIII. 

SSHTKNCE OF DEATH, PASSBO 0!i BENJAiBltN EAtLBT» 
IN KrOTEMBEE, 1797» tOU THE MVEDSk 0» M^ 
VOLHAFEE. 

1. You have ha<l a fair and impartial trial. The 
witnesses have been examined in your presence. Toti 
selected your own jury, and have been ably and ze&IOUi- 
ly defended by your counsel. 

2. When we see a man under such drcumsti^nce^ 
sent out of the world, in the admmistration dfjnstic^ 
it must be guilt alone, that bears him down. The evi- 
dence on the trial made so strong an impression, a!i to* 
combine in one sentiment against you, the cotirt, the jti>> 
ry, and the bystanders. 

3. As you have but a short tim^ to live in thU worlds 
and there is no hope of pardon from an eaithly hand» 
let me urge you to seek a pardon from above. 

4. It is the consolation of the wretched and guiTt3r^ 
that God is infinitely merciful. But it should be re- 
membered, that he is merciful, not to him who contin- 
ues in the practice of sin, but to htt& miy who repenti^,. 
and utterly forsakes it. 

5. Be assured, the question i^ not^ whether yoti 
must refient of your sins ? J^at is Certain, sboner or 
later. But the question is. Whether it is not better t6 
repent in this world, where your repentance may be 
attended with the happiest effects, than to reiient ^^r^*> 
qfiery when it will answer no otAer e^d, but to increase 
your torments ? 

'6. You have been guilty of murder in its mo^t hotrjd* 
form — deliberate-— cruel-— and i^morseless* You hare 
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Imbraed your hands in innocent blood, for the sake of a 
little money. And though the water of the mountain 
hath washed the stain from your garments, and from 
your hands, yet oceans of water can never wash away the 
stain of guilt from your conscience. 

tx Nothing can possibly do this, but the effica* 
cious, and all-cleansing blood of a Saviour^ To thiB 
Jblood you must apply, as the only remedy for a soul 
polluted with sin. 

8. Be advised, therefore, immediately-— anxiously— » 
and solicitously— to set about the great duty of repen- 
tance, and working out your salvation with fear and 
trembling. 

9. You have not a moment to lose— exert yourself-^ 
and if you have never prayed before^ stnVe to pray nav) 
for the first time ; for prayer is the very breatA of 
lieaven— and without it, ther^ is no religion— no re- 
pentance— -no pardon on earth. ' 

10. Weep over your sins^— and if you cannot so 
much as look up to heaven, perhaps with downcast 
eyes, smiting your breast, you may both feel and ex- 
press the fervent wish of the publican. ' 

11. Weep, I say, over the blood of Folhafer ; for if 
70U goout of the world with hisUood in your conscience, 
it will wring your soul with never en^ng agonies and 
horror. You die an early victim to public justice, and 
are cut off in the morning of your days. But to him 
who is pardoned of God, it is of.no importance, whether 
his days be few or many. 

12. Nor is any life sufficiently long, though it be ex« 
tended to a thousand years, which is spent in scenes of 
guilt and folly, and at the close of which, the unhappy 
man is found unreconciled to God. 

13. To conclude. Let me earnestly advise and be- 
seech you, to send for some pious clergyman, and' to 
converse freely with him on your present wretched 
situation, and more alarming prospects. And who 
knows, but through the blessing of God on your 
endeavours, you.'miaj^.be presented without spot or 
blemish, befof e the tj^jfot^ of the Lamb, and shine here- 
after amoft^h^jpiliis oi just rben made perfect^ in the 
rsMoas of ineffi^ glory add feli«ity i 
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CHAP- XIX. 

1. On the twenty ninth of October, r7^> there wad^ 
a tfcmendous earthquake in New-Engknd. This 
earthquake commenced with a heavy rumbling noise 
about ifxtf minutes past ten o'clock, P. M. in a very 
clear and serene sky, when every thing seemed to be ju 
a moat perfect calm and tranquillity- 

2. The motion was uodulatory. The violence caus- 
ed the houses to shake and rock, as if they were faUiiis; 
to pieces. The doors, windows and moveables made a 
fearful clattering* The pewter and china were thrown 
from their shelves. 

3. Stone walls and the tops of several chinmies were 
shaken down. In some places the doors were unlatchf^ 
cd and burst open, and people were in ^reat danger of 
fiUling. Its duration is supposed to have been about 
two minutes. Its extent was at least 700 miles«. 

4. On the same day the island of Martinko was in 
danger of being entirely destroyed by an earthquake^ 
which continued, with very short intervalst eleven 
hours. Many lives were lost. St. PeterS church wa^ 
thrown down ; besides churches> convents and other 
buildings were i^uined. 



CHAP. XX. 

mniMi stBseii. 

The JoUowng 9fieech wm dfiUitfre4 in a fiublk epu»c9i 4zf 
Geneaaee River ^ A3?v. 21, 17^8, by an In^9n ^hi^y 
cemmonly sailed farmer 9^ Brother y and after being 
written aa interpreted^ U waa aigned ky i^ prinfifiaf 
We/a preaent^ and sent /p the Legialature qf tA^ 
State <ijf Mvf^YorJt, s 

I. " BROTHCsva ; As you are once more assembled 
in council for tha purpose of donig honour 1^ yourselves* 
and justice to your country 5 we, your brothers, th^ 
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Sftcfaemi Chiefe) and Warriors of the Seneca Notion^ 
request you to open your ears and give attentioo lo our 
voice and wishes. 

3. ^< Brotrebs ; You will recollect the kte contest 
between you and your father, the great king of 
£ngland. This contest threw the inhabitants of this 
"Whole trib^ into a great ttimult and commotion, like a 
raging whirlwind which tears up the trees, and tosses 
to and fro the leaves, so that no one knows from whence 
they come, or where they will &11. 

3. ^' Brothers ; This whirlwind was so directed by 
tbe Great Spirit above, as to throw into our arms two of 
your infant children, Jasper Parrishf and Horatio Jones- 
We adopted them into our families, and made them our 
cliildren. We loved them and nourished tbem. They 
Uv«d with us many years. At length the Great Spirit 
spoke to the whirlwind, and it was still. A clear and 
uninterrupted sky appeared. The path of peace was 
opened, and the chain of friendship was once more 
made bright. 

4. Then these our adopted* children left us, to seek 
their relations. We wished them to remain among usy 
and promised, if they would return and live in our coun- 
^^Jy to give each of them a seat of land for them and 
their children to sit down upon. 

5* ** Brothers ; They have returned, and have for 
several years past been serviceable to us as interpreters. 
We still feel our hearts beat with affection for them, 
aod BOW wish to fulfil the promise we made them, and 
to reward then) for their services. We have therefore 
made up our minds to give them a seat of two square 
miles of land lying on the outlet of Lake Erie, about 
thf ee miles below black Rock. 

6. ** Brothers ; We have now made known to you 
^r minds. We expect and earnestly request that you 
will permit our friends to receive this our gift, and will 
make the same good to them, according to the laws 
and customs of your nation . f» 1 1 

r. *« BaotHBRs ; Why should you hesitate to make^ 
our minds easy with regsrrd to this our request ? To 
you it is but a little thing, and have you not ooniplied 
witti the requesti and confirmed the gift of our brother^ 
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the Oneidas, the Onondagas and Cayugas to their iiite|v 
preters ? And shall we ask and not be beard ? 

8. <f Brothers ; We send you this our speech, to 
^ which we expect your answer before the breaking up of 
your great council fire." 



CHAP. XXL 
PATRIOTISM. 

EXTRACT 7R0M REY. T. 3i. HARRIS* THANKSGIVING 

SERMON, I8O7. 

1. Our country is not merely the territory in which* 
we were born, but a place endeared to us by many 
strong attachments. It is the land of our forefathers, 
the residence of our dearest relations, the district of our 
earliest enjoyments, and the soil imprinted by our 
youthful pastimes. 

2. It is the region whose salubrious air we first h|- 
haled, by whose productions we have been nourished, 
and to whose climate our bodily constitutions have be- 
come attempered. It is where we have learned all that 
we know, where we are protected in all that we possess, 
where we participate all that we enjoy, and where our 
most agreeable associations and our most prevalent 
habits have been formed. 

3. It is a community of which we are member$ by 
nativity, whose privileges are our birthright, and whose 
advantages are our inheritance. It is, in fin*, a st«e of 
society under the same degree of civilization and im- 
provement, where one language is spoken, similar cus- 
toms adopted, the sartie religion professed, and for 
whose support and security equal laws are provided^ 
and a general government established. 

4. To love our country, is to love the soil of which 
we are not only proprietors but possessors ; to feel bt* 
tached to those about us, with whom we hold an inti- 
mate connexion, and whose interests are inseparablts 
frofn our own ; to honour those institutions to whfch 
we owe our improvement : and to prite that system of 
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jurisprudence which ascertains our rights, secures our 
privileges and advances our prosperity. 

5. So proper, so useful, and so commendable is this 
attachment, that patriotism has in all ages, and among 
all nations been considered as one of the highest vir- 
tues demanded by the social state. No acdons have 
been more celebrated in ancient history, or are still 
contemplated with greater admiration than those to 
iirhich this principle hasgiven rise. « 

6. We delight to remark what gran^ exploits have 
been performed by those who wcrcf animated by it. As 
we peruse the annals of former times, and nations pass 
in review before us, we observe that the exposed have 
derived protection, and the feeble strength, that op- 
pressors have been repulsed, and tyrants humbled by 
energies and efforts which the love of country inspired. 

• Roused by this spirit, communities and states 
have risen from low begmnings to power and grandeur. 
With its decay they sunk into weakness ; and, at its 
extinction, their national character and greatness were 
lost, and they fell an easy prey to foreign influence and 

^ subjugatiQU^ 

'^■**^^; l^iicaffection due to our country is not merely 
. for the temporal advantages derived from our social 
union and civil government, but because of our relig- 
ious privileges., Where a pure religion is professed, 
men are furnished with the mean^ of their highest im- 
provement and felicity ; and, if they judge and act ra- 
tionally, they must be most zealously attached to the 

I constitution which i^fibrds and effectually secures to 
them such an inestimable blessing. 

9. These are considerations which give a sanction to 

: patriotism ; and not. only justify, but demand the most 

I active resolutions to promote the good of the commu- 

\ nity where they are enjoyed, by every proper method. 

' 10. Hence, by an agreeable transition, my friends, 

we are led to reflect upon those circumstances whicii 
make it peculiarly .incumbent on us to love our coun- 
try — I say peculiarly incumbent, for we have reasons 
for patriotism^ greater and higher, than now can or ev- 
er could be professed by the inhabitants of any nation 
on the globe. 

. F 
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11. If love for country arise from social regards 
and enjoyments j among no people are they found in 
greater purity* or more kind endearment, than among 
the citizens of the United States. If for local situ* 
ATiON AND ADVANTAGB8 ; noac cau dval ours. If 
for the MEANS OF knowledge, no where are they 
.furnished more amply, or more generally diffused. If 
ibr CIVIL immunities, there never was, perhaps, a 
country or government in the world, where the natural 
liberties of mankind were better ascertained or more 
effectually secured tlian is our boast. 

13. The constitution of government under which 
wc live was not imposed upon us by power which we 
^ai'e not or could not resist ; but devised by men whom 
we delegated to form it, and adopted by us because we 
approved it. It is Republican, because we determined 
to be free ; it has energy for our union ; our attach- 
ment and our virtues are the sinews of its strength. 
It is ^^ such as the most wise and virtuous legislators 
of ancient times laboured to form, but could not accom- 
plish. Government, on a model which speculative 
statesmen rather amused themselves with delineating 
in idea, than expected to see carried into execution. 
Vigorous, yet free. The collected patriotism of ages 
ripened kito maturity." 

IS. It is built upon the most liberal, just and equita- 
ble prindples,and adapted to the genius and habits of the 
people. It is a constitution where the poorest member of 
thecommunity is conscious of a perfect equality with the 
richest, in respect to the protection of his person, and 
the security of his property ; and where he is taug^ht 
to feel his importance as a member of the body politic^ 
by having an equal voice in the election of persons to 
hold the most important offices of government, and by 
being himself equally with others eligible to fill the 
£rst offices. 

14. A government, administered by^men of our 
choice, whose interest and happiness are involved with 
our own in the fate of our country ; and these our 
RULERS govern, not blav£s> but freemen ; not sub- 
jects; but CITI2ENS. 
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15. In a word, ours is d constitution where the inter* 
ests of all are recognized and secured ; and whose ef' 
fects are highly honourable to our national characterr 
and promote our national iadependence* prosperity) and 
peace. 

1 6.^ Who can be so insensible, so base, as not to 
wish the permanency of such a form of government \ 
Who would not seek the prosperity of its administra-^ 
lion ? Who, that has enjoyed its immunities and ad^- 
vantages, can be unconcerned at any thing whiclv 
threatens to destroy, or even to abridge them ? If there 
be any such, they are lost to all sense of what is desira- 
ble ; they are fit to be shives, and ought to have a ty- 
rant for their master. 

1 7. My brave countrymen, I know you to be firmi 
courageous, resolute. I know you would not count 
your lives dear, so that you might preserve to your- 
selves, and transmit to your posterity, your religpoua 
and civil privileges, dearer to you than life itself.^ 
Never let the page of history, now illustrious with the 
annals of American glory, be stained with the narrative 
of its decline ! Let it not bear to future ages the morti- 
fying declaration, that '' the form of your government 
was too pure for your manners,'* — that, " you basely- 
neglected what you resolutely procured, and possessed 
advantages which you wanted wisdom to valuci and' 
firmness to retain !" 

18. An indignant blush crimsons our cheeks at the 
suspicion that we may ever be reprobated for such de^ 
generacy. No ! living we will assert and maintain our 
rights and liberties, and dying leave them as a freehold: 
estate, neither mortgaged nor insolvent ; a clear una- 
lienable entail, to those who come after us ;. and be- 
queath with them our benediction, and our last injunc* 
tion for their preservation. 



CHAP. XXII. 

EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT JEFFERSON's LAST MES- 
SAGE TO C0NGBES8 AT THEIR MEETING, NOY. 8> 1808. 

1. The suspension of our foreign commerce, produc- 
ed. by the injustice of the belligerent powers, and the 
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consequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens^ are sub^- 
jects of just concern. The situation into which we 
bare thus been forced has impelled us to apply a portion 
of our industry and capital to internal manufactures and 
improvements* 

2. The extent of this conversion is daily increasing, 
and little doubt remains that the establishments formed, 
and forming, will, under the auspices of cheaper mate- 
rials and subsistence) the freedom of labour from taxa- 
tion with us, and of protecting duties and prohibitions, 
become permanent. 

3. The commerce with the Indians too, within our 
own boundaries, is likely to receive abundant aliment 
from the same internal source, and will secure to them 
peace and the progress of civilization undisturbed by 
practices hostile to both. 

4. The accounts of the receipts and expenditures 
during the year ending on the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber last, being not yet made up, a correct statement 
will hereafter be transmitted from the treasury. 

5. In the mean time it is ascertained that the re< 
ceipts have amounted to near eight millions of dollars, 
which with the eight millions and a half in the treasury 
at the beginning of the year, have enabled us, after meet- 
ing the current demands, and interest incurred, to 
pay two millions, three hundred thousand dollars of the 
principal of our funded debt, and left us in the treasury 
on that day near fourteen millions of dollars. 

6. Of these, five millions, three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars will be necessary to pay what will be 
due on the first day of January next, which will com- 
plete the reimbursement of the eight per cent stock. 

7. These payments with those made in the six years 
and a half preceding, will have extinguished thirty-three 
millions, five hundred and eighty thousand dollars of 
the principal of the funded debt, being the whole which 
could be paid or purchased within the limits of the law 
and of our contracts ; and the amount of principal thus 
discharged will have liberated the revenue from about 
two millions of dollars of interest, and added that sum. 
annually to the disposable surplus. 
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S: The probable accumulation of the surpluses of 

revenue beyond what can be applied to the payment of 

. the public debt, whenever the freedom and safety of our 

commerce shall be restored, merits the consideration of 

congress. 

9. Shall it lie unproductive in the public vaults ? shall 
the revenue be reduced ? or shall it not rather be appro- 
priated to the improvements of roadS) canals, rivers, 
education, and other great foundations of prosperity and 
union under the powers which congress may already 
X>ossess, or such amendment of the constitution as may 
be approved by the states ? 

10. While uncertain of the course of things the time 
may be advantageously employed in obtaining the pow- 
ers necessary for a system of improvement, should that 
be thought best. 

11. Availing myself of this, the last occasion which^ 
will occur of addressing the two houses of the legisla- 
ture at their meeting, I cannot omit the expression of 
my sincere gratitude for the repeated proofs of confi- 
dence manifested to me by themselves and their prede- 
<:essors since my call to the administration, and the 
many indulgences experienced at their hands. 

12. The same grateful acknowledgments are due 
to my fellow citizens generally, whose support has- 
been my great encouragement under all embarrass- 
ments- In the transaction of their business, I cannot 
have escaped error.. It i^ incident to our imperfect 
nature. 

13. But I may say with truth my errors have been of 
the understanding, not of intention, and that the ad- 
Tancement of their rights and interests has« been the 
constant motive for every measure. On these consider- 
ations I solicit their indulgence. 

14. Looking forward with anxiety to their future des-- 
tlnies, I trust that in their steady character, unshaken^ 
by difficulties, in their love of liberty, obedience to law, 
and support of the public authorities, I see a sure guar- 
antee of the permanence of our republic : and retiring: 
foom the charge of their affairs^- 1 carry with. roc. thee 
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consolation of a firm persuasion^ that Heaven has in 
store for our beloved country, long ages to come of pros- 
perity and happiness. 



CHAP. xxni. 

SETTLEMENT OF PLYMOUTH. 

t. In the year 1620 it was agreed by the English 
congregation at LeydeB, that some of their number 
should go to America, to make preparation for the rest . 
Several of the congregation sold their estates, and made 
a common bank, which, together with money received 
from other adventurers, enabled them to purchase a 
ship of sixty tons, and to hire another of one hundred 
and eighty tons> for the intended enterprise. 

2. Preparation being thus made, the adventurers 
sailed on the fifth of August from Southampton for 
Araef ica ; but on account of the leakiness of the small 
ship, they were twice obliged to return. Dismissing 
this ship, as unfit for the service, they sailed from 
Plymouth on the sixth of September in the hired ship. 
After a boisterous passage, they at break of day on the 
ninth of November discovered the land of Cape Cod. 

3. Perceiving thait they bad been carried to the norths 
ward of the place of their destination, they stood to the 
southward, intending to find some place near Hudson's 
river for settlement. Falling among shoals, they were 
induced by this incident, together with the consideratioa 
of the advanced season of the jrear, and the weakness of 
tlieir conditicm, to relinquish that part of their original 
design. 

4. The master of the ship, availing himself of the fears 
of the passengers, and of their extreme solicitude to be 
set on shore, gladly shifted his course to the northward* 
for he had been clandestinely promised a reward in Hol- 
land, if he would not carry the English to Hudson's riv- 
er. Steering again for the cape, the ship was clear of 
the danger before night ; and the next day a storm com- 
ing «>n, they dropped anchor in Cape Cod harbour^ 
where they were 9ecure from winds and shoals. 
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5. Finding the harbour to be in the forty- second de- 
cree of north latitude, and therefore beyond the terri- 
tory of the South Virginia company, they perceived 
that their charter, received frOm that company, had be* 
come useless. Symptoms of faction at the same time 
appearing among the servants on board, who imagined, 
that, when on shore, they should be under no govern- 
ment ; it was judged expedient that, before disembark- 
ation, they should combine themselves into a body pol- 
itic, to be governed by the majority. 

6. After solemn prayer and thanksgiving, a written 
instrument, drawn for that purpose, was accordingly 
subscribed on board the ship, on the eleventh day of 
November. This solemn contract was signed by forty 
one of their number ; and they with their families, a- 
xnounted to one hundred and one persons. Mr. John 
Carver was now unanimously chosen their governor for 
one year. 

7. Thus did these intelligent colonists find means to 
erect themselves into a republic, even though they had 
commenced their enterprise under the sanction of a 
royal charter ; '^ a case, that is rare in history, and can 
be effected only by that perseverance, which the true 
spirit of liberty inspires." 

8. On Wednesday the fifteenth of November, Miles 
Sundish and sixteen armed men, in searching for a con- 
venient place for settlement, saw five or six Indians, 
whom they followed until night ; but, not overtaking 
them, were constrained to lodge in the woods. 

9. The next day they discovered heaps of earth, one 
of which they dug open, but, finding within implements 
of war, they concluded these were Indian graves ; and 
therefore replacing what they had taken out, they left 
them inviolate. 

10. In different heaps of sand they also found baskets 
of corn, a large quantity of which they carried away in 
a > greal kettk, found at the ruins of an Indian house. 
It 18 stated that it had been some ship's kettle brought 
out of Europe. 

11. This providential discovery of the com gave 
them seed for a future harvest, and preserved the infant 
colony from famine. In a second excursion a few days 
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after, they discovered near the same place more com i 
which, in addition to what they had taken away before) 
made about ten bushels ; the whole of which was after- 
ward paid for, to the entire satisfaction of the natives. 

12. On Saturday the twenty third of December, as 
many of the company, as could with convenience, went 
on shore, and felled and carried timber to the spot in 
Plymouth, designated for the erection of a building for 
common use. On Lord's day the twenty- fourth, the 
people on shore were alarmed by the cry of Indians, 
and expected an assault ; but they continued unmolest- 
ed. 

13. On Monday the twenty fifth, they began to build 
the first house. A platform for their ordnance demand- 

* ing the earliest attention, they began one on a hill, 
which commanded an extensive prospect of the plain be- 
neath, of the expanding bay, and of the distant ocean. 
This fortification was made on the summit of the hill, 
on which Plymouth burying ground now lies ; and the 
relicks of it are still visible. 

14. The whole company divided into nineteen fami. 
lies, measured out the ground, and assigned to every 
person by lot, half a pole in breadth, and three poles in 
length, for houses and gardens. On the Lord's day, 
December, thirty first, some of the company kept Sab- 
bath for the first time in their new house. 

15. Here therefore is fixed the era of their settle- 
ment, which, in grateful remembrance of the christian 
friends whom they found at the last town they left in 
their native country, they called Plymouth. This was 
the foundation of the first English town, built in New* 
England. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA. 

1 . While the foundation of a new settlement was 
laid in the north, the Virginian 'tolony was making rap- 
id progress in the south. Eleven ships, which had sail- 
ed the preceding year from England, arrived at Virgin- 
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ia, with twelve hundred and sixteen persons for settle- 
ment. Nearly one thousand colonists were settled 
there, previous to this accession. 

3. One of the methods, adopted for the increase of 
their number, if not the most delicate, was perhaps the 
most politic. The enterprising colonists being gener* 
ally destitute of families, Sir Edwin Sandys, the treas- 
urer, proposed to the Virginian company to send over 
a freight of young women, to become wives for the 
planters. 

3. The proposal vras applauded ; and ninety girls, 
^* young and uncorrupt," were sent over in the ships, 
that arrived this year 2 and, the year following, sixty 
more, handsome, and well recommended to the compa- 
ny for their virtuous education and demeanor. 

4. The price of a wife at the first, was one hundred 
pounds of tobaeco ; but as the number became scarce, 
the price was increased to one hundred and fifty pounds, 
the value of which in money, was three shillings per 
pound. This debt for wives, it was ordered, should 
have the precedency of all other debts, and be first re- 
coverable. 

5. Beside the transportation of reputable people, the 
king commanded the treasurer ^nd council of the Vir- 
ginia company, to send to Virginia a hundred dissolute 
persons, to be delivered to them by the knight mar- 
shall ; and they were accordingly sent over as ser- 
vants. 

6. The early custom of transporting vicious and prof- 
ligate people to that colony, as a place of punishment 
and disgrace, though designed for its benefit, yet be- 
came ultimately pi*ejudicial to its growth and prosper- 
ity. 

7. This part of America was visited by the English 
in the year 1584, and derived its name from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. On the return of the visitors, 
they gave such splendid descriptions of the beauty and 
fertility of the country, and of the mildness of the cli- 
mate, that Elizabeth, delighted with the idea of occupy- 
ing so fine a territory, bestowed on it the name of Vir- 
ginia, as a memorial that this happy discovery was 
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made under a virgin queen. Here the first Engli&h ] 
colony in America was planted in the year 1585. 

8. Twenty years after this first attempt to settle a | 
colony in Virginia, not an Englishman was to be foutid' 

in all the territory. The first permanent colony on the i 

Virginian coast arrived in the year I607j under a pa- \ 

tent from king James. \ 



CHAP. XXV. 

THE BOOK WORM. 

See the Tank book worm, piled with lumbering lore^ 
Wrinkled in Latin, and in Greek fourscore, 
W^'ith toil incessant, thumbs the ancient page, 
Now blots a hero, now turns down a sage ! 
O'er learning's field, with leaden eye he strays, 
'Mid busts of fame, and monuments of praise. 
With Gothic foot he treads on ^ower* of taste^ 
Yet stoops to pick the pebbles from the waste. 
Profound in trifles, he can tell, how short 
Were -fisop's kgs— how large was Tully's wart ; 
And, sealed by Guntijr, marks, with joy absurd. 
The cut of Homer's cloak, and Euclid's beard I 
Thus through the weary watch of sleepless nighty 
This learned ploughman plods in piteous plight ; 
Till the dim taper takes French leave to doze, 
And the fat Folio tumbles on Iks toes. 



CHAP. xxvr. 

THE MISER. 

Next comes the Miser — palsied, jealous, 4ean, 

He looks the very skeleton of spleen ! 

'Mid forests drear, he haunts, in spectred gloom. 

Some desert abbey, or souie Druid's tomb ; 

Where her&'d in earth, his occult riches lay, 

Fleec'd from the world, and buried from the day. 
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2 Wiih crutch in hand, he points hi? mineral rod, 

Limps to the spot, and turns the well known sod ; ♦ 

WhiJe there involved in nightj he counts his store, J 

By the soft tinklings of the golden ore, 

He shakes with terrpr, lest the moon should spy, 

And the breeze whisper where his treasures lie/ 

3 This wretch, whot dyings would not take one pill, 
If, livings he must pay a doctor's bill, 

Still clmgs to life, of every joy bereft, 
Hia God is goldy and hia religion theft I 

4 And, as of yore, when modern vice was strange, 
Could leathern money pass on 'Change, 

His reptile soul, whose reasoning powers are pent 
Within the /o^-Zc bounds of cent per cent. 
Would sooner coin his ears, than stocks should &1I, 
And cheat the pillory, than not cheat at all. 



CHAP. XXA 

ON (fAMIK 

1. Gaming ^Ann^** chiefly fn 
the inexhaustible source of al 
has a natural tendency to produ< 
as cause and effect, and is at c 
spring. When the heart is on 
of this passion, every thing is 
tion. 

2. In the mad pursuit, hea 
gradually destroyed by irreguh 
conduct . Sleepless nights, co 

neglect of business, accompanied with the intemper-' 
ed use of ardent spirits, soon plunge both the gamester 
and his family into one common ruin. 

3. It would be a fortunate circumstance, if the detail 
of mischiefs ended in the destruction of the constitution 
and temiioral concerns of the gambler. But the case is 
far otherwise. The fatal effects of gaming extend be- 
yond the grave. 
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4. The mind is deeply contaminated ; and sentiment^ 
the most hostile to its final peace and happiness, are 
harboured and indulged. The gambler is frequently 
tortured with paroxysms of rage against Heaven ; the 
effect of raised expectation being suddenly dashed at 
-a critical moment. .^^1^^ 

5. In short, I must be I)rapi|»o remark, howerer 
displeasing the observati9n may 'be* that a gaming table \ 
generally exhibits a sc^ne of great immorality, where 
the most criminal passions rage uncontrolled} and 
•dreadful oaths and imprecations burst from almost ey- 
«ry tongue. 

6. That this is not a false, or exaggerate description, 
tandor itself must acknowledge. And I thinks it must 
at the same time be as readily acknowledged, to be the 
duty of ty^r J friend of virtue and his country, to abstain 
from an amusement pregnant with the strongest temp- 
lying, cursing, swearing, con- 
;very emotion that can disor- 

ilosopher, who is supposed to 
as \he tranquillity of his ovm 
void it, as dangerous, if not 
; and unruffled enjoyment of 
premely to pursue. ^ ^ 

ily and unnecessarily places 
ere his innocence may be lost, 
he sport of blind imperious 
tier compatible with the char- 
virtuous circumspection, 
reat philosopher, Mr. Locke, 
hastily reprobated ; who, af- 
ter examining this subject with his usual acuteness, de- 
clares it to be hi»^fiinion^ that in order to avoid all 
tempUtion, the best way, is never to learn to play a 
single card. 

\ . /?• 
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GHAP. XXVUI. 

SnBXT 09 THB AMBRICAF RBYO&VTlMr. 

Bet^uHons of the coymy qf Stiffbik in MasnaehuBett^ in 
the year 1774, vftrif introduced in tiie foilowing aftir^ 
ited lang<uage. 

1. Whbrjbas the f>ower butnot the juMiccy the ven- 
Ifeanc&but not the wisdom of Great Bvitain, ivhich o£ 
old persecuted, scourged, and exiled our fugtttve par- 
ents from their natiTe shores, now pursues us their 
guiltless children, with unrelenting severity-^ 

2. And whereas this, then savage and uncultivated 
desert, was purchased by the toil and treasure, or acquir- 
ed by the blood and valour of those our venerable pro- 
genitors ; to us they be(}iieathed the dear bought inher- 
itance ; to our care and protection they consigned it ; 
and the most sacred obligations are upon us io transmit 
the glorious purchase, unfetter 

Vfiih shackles, to our innocent 

S. On the fortitude, on the v 
tions of this important day, is s 
new world, and of unbom milli 

4. If a boundless extent of c 
millions, will tamely submit t 
their being at the arbitrary will 
they hastily yield to voluntary 
erations shall load thw menu 
csatiouft. 

5« On the other hand, if wc 
would ransack oui* pockiCtSi if 
"Who points the dagger to our I 

feat that fatal edict which procJaim^a power to< frame 
laws for us m all eases whatsoever, tiiereby etHailing 
ike eodlesfi and numberless curses of slavery upo» u% 
eur heirs, and their heirs ibrevei' ;. if w^ siiec6ssfuU|r 
Besist that uopai^Ueled usurpalio* »i uittonBtitutloDiii 
power, whereby our capital is robbed of the Qitsans ef 
life ; wiiereby the streets of fi^atoD are thronged with 
military executioners ; whtereby QUr coasts ave lti»ed» 
and harbours crowded with shjijps el war : 
G 
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6. Whereby the charter of the colony, that sacred 
harrier against the encroachments of tyranny, is muti- 
lated, and in effect annihilated ; whereby a murderous 
law is framed to shelter villains from the hands of jus- 
tice) whereby the unalienable and inestimable inherit- 
ance, which we derived from nature, and the privileges 
warranted to us in the charter of the province, is to- 
tally wrecked, annulled, and vacated : 

7. Posterity will acknowledge that virtue which pre- 
served them free and happy ; and while we enjoy the 
rewards and blessings of the faithful, torrents of panegyr- 
ists will roll our reputation to that latest periodj witen 
the streams of time shall be absorbed in the abyss of 
eternity. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE HON. JAMES OTIS. 

, whose birth and education were 
ovince, possessed an easy fortune, 
s, a comprehensive genius, strong^ 
>ry, and great penetration. 
;eches, the fire of eloquence, the 
, and the lively sallies of wit, at 
iom of the stoicy and commanded 
snemies. 

ind generosity in the public walks* 
IS of affability, and improving con- 
verse in private life. His humanity was conspicuous, 
his sincerity acknowledged, his integrity unimpeached, 
his honour unblemished, and his patriotism marked 
with the disinterestedness of the Spartan. 

4. Yet he was susceptible of quick feelings and 
vrarm passions, which in the ebullitions of zeal for the 
interest of his country, sometimes betrayed him into 
unguarded epithets, which gave his foes an advantage, 
without benefit to the cause that lay nearest his htart. 

5. He had been a ffronted by the partizans of the 
crown; Tilified in the public papers^ and treated in a. 
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manner too gross for a man of his spirit to pass over 
-with impunity. Having published some severe stric- 
tures on the conduct of the commissioners of the cus- 
toms and others of the ministerial party, and bidding 

^:^fiiince to resentment, h^ supported his allegations by 

^^e signature of his name. 
*^-6. A few days after this publication appeared, Mr. 
Otis, with only one gentleman in company, was sudden- 
ly assaulted in a public room, by a band of ruffians, 
armed with swords and bludgeons. The lights were 
immediately extinguished, and Mr. Otis, covered with 
wounds, was left for dead, while the assassins made 
their way through the^crowd which began to assemble. 

7. Before their crime was discovered, fortunately for 
themselves they escaped soon enough to take refuge on 
board one of the king*s ships which then lay in the 
harbour. 

8. The party had a complete triumph in this guilty 
deed ; for though the wounds did not prove mortal, the 
consequences were ten fold worse than death. 

9. The future usefulness of this distinguished friend 
of his country was destroyed, reason was shaken from 
its throne, genius obscured, and the great man in ruins, 
lived several years for his friends to weep over, and his 

• country to lament the deprivation of tal 
adapted to promote the highest interests 

10. In an interval of beclouded reaso 
tlie murderous band, after the principal n 
ed pardon in a court of justice ; and at th 
of the gentleman whom he had so grossl 
people forbore inflicting that summai 
which was generally thought due to so bl 

, 11. After several years of mental derai 
in consequence*of his own prayers, his gri 
kantly set free, by a flash of lightning, from the evils in 
which the love of his country had involved him. His 
death took place in May, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty three, the same year the peace was conilud- 
ed between Great Britain and America. 

12. This character of Mr. Otis is supported by the 
following testimony of the late president Adams, who 
thus expressed himself in a letter occasioned by his 
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death : " fixtraerdiaary in death as in life, he has left a 
character that wiJl never die while the memory of the 
Ainerican revolution remains ; whose fbundation he 
laid with an energy, and with those masterly i^ilitieBs 
which no other man possessed/' 



CHAP. XXX. 

SKETCH OF TffE CRARACTBR AND nSATH OIT «BN. 
JOSEPH WARREN, WHO WAS SLAIN IN THE BATTEL 
Alt' BtJNKBR HILL. 

1. A CLoun was cast over every face by the death of 
the intrepid major Gen. Joseph Warren, who, to the 
inexpressible grief of his countrynven, lost his life v\ 
the memorable action, usually styled the battle of 
Bunker hill. 

2. He fell covered with laurels, choosing rather to 
die in the field, than to grace the victory of hts foes hf 
the triumph they would have enjoyed in his imprison* 
ment. He had been chosen president of the provincial 
congress, when Mr. Hancock repaired to Philadelphia^ 
and was an active volunteer in several skirmishes 
which had taken place since the commencement of 
hostilities. 

3. This gentlemarf had been appointed a major gen- 
eral only four duys previous to the late action : he was 
educated in the medical hne, and was much respected 
for his professional as well as his political abilities. 

4. He possessed a clear understanding, a strong 
mind, a disposition humane and generous, with man- 
ners easy, affable, and engaging ; but zealous, active^ 
and sanguine, in the cause of his oppressed country, i( 
is to be lamented, that he rather incautiously courted 
the post of danger, and rushed precipitately on his fete^ 
while more important occasions required bis paying 
sont^ regard to personal safety. 

5. Yet if the love of 9amb is the strongest passion 
of the mind, and human nature pants for distinction in 
the flowery field, perhaps there was never a moment of 
x^dore unfading glory, offered to the wishes of the brave, 
than that which marked the exit of this heroic Q%er. 
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6. He was the first victim of rank who fell by the 
sword in the contest between G. Britain and America 2 
and the conflagration of Charlcslown, enkindled by the 
wanton barbarity of his enemies> lighted his manc9 to 
the grave. 

7. These circumstances ensure a record in every 
historical annal, while his memory will be revered by 
every lover of his country, and the name of warrbn 
will be enrolled at the head of that band of patriots and 
heroes, who sacrificed their lives to purchase the inde- 
pendence of America. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

A CHARACTER. 

1. Seen in bright vision on the picturing eye^ 
Lo ! lovely Laura smiles, and passes by ; 
What strong dominion holds the female mind, 
Where sense and sweetness blend their powers refin'd^ 
When Modest truth in wit's fine polish glows, 
And reason sanctions all the lips disclose. 

2. Yet brighter merit crowns this peerless maid, 
- Courted by all, herself who courts the shade ; 

While from her eyes heaven's mildest feelings speak, 
No conscious triumph marks her blushing cheek ; 
Artless, yet quick* she wins by native ease, 
Blest in the power, with scarce the hope, to please : 

3. In judgment clear, in conduct calmly wise, 
Her flashes startle, but no victim dies ; 
Too great for conquest, for deceit too pure, 
Her temper mellows, what her charms secure : 

4. .Yet tho* by all admir'd, esteemed, carest, 

Scarce more in genius, than in prudence blest, 
Content in nature's humbler paths to rove, 
In mien a Pallas, and in heart a Love. 

5. There are, whose beauties, lit by passion, glare 
Portentous meteors in the troubled air, 
Ver^d in deceit, wh6 rule with high disdain. 
And meanly triumph o'er the heart they gain \ 

G 2 
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I^oor 18 the wretch, that ktiows no nobler sway/ 
Than fools may flatter, and gallants obef : 

^. The gentler Laura seeks no coquette^s art 
To fix her empire o'er the raplur'd heart, 
Love, feeling, nature, flow in every smile, 
Grace without trick, and pleasure without guile : 

/. Like some fair flower, that, shelterM from the storm. 
Expands in lucid life its modest form. 
Still as we gaze, unnumbered beauties rise, 
New wonders brighten, and new charms surprise. 



CHAP. XXXIL 
REMARKABLE INCIDEJ^T. 

AN ANECDOTE* 

1. In the rage of the papal party against the Protes- 
tants, Ireland was doomed to drink of the bitter cup of 
persecution, but was delivered in the following remark- 
^le manner. 

2. Dr. Cole being sent with a commission for that 
purpose, called on a friend at Chester, and being pleas- 
ed with his appointment, informed his friend of his de- 
termination lo proceed to the utmost extremity, whefi 
he should arrive at the place of his destination. 

3. A protestant lady being present, and hearing 
what was said, found means to take his commission, 
from a small box which contained it, and to place in its 
room a pack of cards. 

4. VVhen the Doctor came to Ireland, and was about 
to produce his commission to the proper persons, (a 
large collection of people being present,) on opening 
the box, to his extreme mortification, he found only a 
pack of cards, with the knave of clubs uppermost. . 

5. The chief officer observed to him, as things were, 
he had only to return and obtain another comtnission ; 
and \vith a degree of pleasantry^ added, ^ and w« will 
shuf&e the cards while you are gone." 

6. The Doctor returned to obtain a new commissio>n, 
but the queen died before it could be procured. The 
unhappy people were, in consequence of this, sated 
from death and ruin. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

^llOOf 8 OV LIFE REMAINING AFTKK APPARENT BEATH. 

£xtruct/rQfn the inquiry qf Dr, Ruahy into the cause of 
animal life, 

1. I ONCE attended a citizen of Philadelphia, who died 
of a pulmonary disease, iu the 80th year of his age. A 
lew days before his death, he begged that he might not 
be interred until one week after the usual signs of life 
Iwid left his body, and gare as a reason for this request, 
that he had when a young man died to all appearance 
of the yellow fever, in one of the West India islands. 

2. In this situation he distinctly heard the persons 
who attended him, fix upon the time and place of bury- 
ing him. The horror of being put under ground 
alive produced such distressing emotions in his mind, 
as to diffuse motion throughout his body, and finally ex- 
cited in him all the usual functions of life. 

3. In Dr. Creighton*s essay upon mental derange- 
ment, there is a history of a case nearly of a similar na- 
ture. *' A young lady (says the Doctor) an attendant . 
on the princess of—, after having been confined to 
her bed for a great length of time, with a violent ner- 
vous disorder, was at last, to all appearance, deprived of 
life. Her lips were quite pale, her face resembled the 
countenance of a dead person, and her body grew cqld. 
She was removed from the room in which she died^ was 
laid in a coffin, and the day for her funeral was fixed on. 

4. The day arrived, and according to the custom of 
the country, funeral songs and hymns were sung before 

• the door. Just as the people were about to nail on the 
lid of the coffin, a kind of perspiration was observed oil 
the surfece of her body. She recovered. 
/ 5. The following is the account she gave of het 
sensations : she said, " It seemed to her as if in a 
dream, that she was really dead ; yet she was perfectly 
conscious ef all that happened around her. She dis- 
tinctly heard her friends speakiVig and lamenting her 
death at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on 
the dead clothes, and lay hier in it. 
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6. This feeling produced a mental anxiety which 
she could not describe. She tried to cry out, but her 
mind was without power, and could not act on her. 
body. She had the contradictory feeling as if she 
were in her own body, and not in it, at the same time. 
It was equally impossible for her to stretch out her 
arm or open her eyes, as to cry, although she continu- 
ally endeavoured to do so. 

7. The internal anguish of her mind was at its ut- 
most height when the funeral hymns began to be sung, 
and when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed 
on. The thought that she was to be buried alive, was 
the first which gave activity to her mind, and enabled 
it to operate on her corporeal frame.*' 

8. There is an account published by Dr. Arnold, in 
his observations upon insanity, of a certain John Engel- 
brejjht, a German, who was believed to be dead, and 
who was evidently resuscitated by the exercises of his 
mind upon subjects which were of a delightful or stim- 
ulating nature. 

9. This history shall be taken from Mr. Engelbreght's 
words. " It was on Thursday noon (says he) about 
twelve o'clock, when I perceived that death was making 
his approaches upon me from the lower parts upwards, 
insomuch that vay whole body became stiff. 

10. I had no feeling left in my hands and feet, 
neither in any other part of my whole body, nor was I 
at last able to speak or see, for my mouth now becom- 
ing very stiff, I was no longer able to open it, nor did I 
feel it any longer. My eyes also broke in my head in 
such a manner that I distinctly felt it. 

1 1 . For all that, I understood what they said, when 
they were praying by me, and I distinctly heard them 
say, feel his legs, how stiff and cold they have become. 
This Iheard distinctly, but I had no perception of their 
touch. I heard the watchman cry 1 1 o'clock, but at 19 
o'clock my hearing left me." 

12. After relating his passage from the body to 
heaven, with the velochy of an arrow shot from a cross 
bow, he proceeds, and says, that as he was twelve hours 
in dying, so he was twelve hours in returning to life. 
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13. ^< As I died (aajs be) from beneath upwards^ so 
I revived again the contrary way, from above to beneath^ 
or ^m top to toe. Being conveyed back from the 
heavenly glory, I b^gaa to bear something of what they 
were praying for me, in the same room with ne« 
Thus was my hearing the^r«/ sense I recot^red. 

14. After tlMS I begaB to have a perception of my 
eyes, so that, by little and littlei my whole body be- 
came strong and sprightlyi and no sooner did I get a 
feeling of my legs and feet, than I arose and stood firm 
upon them with a fii*mness I had never enjoyed before. 

1 5. The heavenly joy I had experienced, invigorated 
sietosttch a degree, that people were astonished at 
my rapid, and almost instantaneous recovery.'* 

16. The explanation I have given"* of the cause of 
resuscitation in this man will serve to refute a belief in 
a supposed migration of the soul from the body, in cases 
of apparent death. 

17. The imagination, it is (rue, usually conducts th« 
whole mind te tiie abodes of happy or miserable spirits* 
but it acts here in the same way that it does wlien it 
transports it, in common dreams, to numerous an4 dis- 
tant parts of the world. 

18. There is nothing supernatural in Mr. Engel- 
breght's being invigorated by his supposed flight to 
heaven. Pleasant dreams always stimulate and 
Strengthen the body, while dreams which are accompa- 
nied with distress, or labour, debilitate and fatigue it. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

1XTT£R Ot HOK. JOHN A2>AMS TO MR* CAI.t0MK, 
DATED AMSTERDAM, OCT. 6, 1780. 

1. You* first proposition is, •« tofirovet by HrUHft^ 
fitctsy thai an imfilatabh hatred and itversion reigm 
throughout jimerica.*' 

2. In answer to this, I beg leave to say, that the 
Atnetieans are animated by higher principles, and better 

* See bis first volume. Medical Inquiries, p. 60. 
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and stronger motives, than hatred and aversion. They 
universally aspire after a free trade with all the commer- 
cial world, instead of that mean monopoly, in which 
they were shackled by Great Britain, to the disgrace 
and mortification of .America, and to the injury of all 
the rest of Europe. 4 

5. To them it seims as if God and nature intended 
that so great a magazme of productions, the raw materi- 
als of manufactures, so great a source of commerce, and 
8o rich a nursery of seamen, as America is, should be 
open. 

4. They despise, Sir, they disdain the idea of being 
again monopolized by any one nation whatsoever : And 
this contempt is at least as powerful a motive of action 
as any hatred whatsoever. 

5. Moreover, Sir, they consider themselves contend- 
ing for the purest principles of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious ; for those forms of government under the faith 
of which their country was planted ; and for those 
great improvements of them which have been made by 
their new constitutions* 

6. They consider themselves not only as contending 
for these great blessings, but against the greatest evils 
that any country ever suffered ; for they know, if they 
were to be deceived by England, to break their union a* 
mong themselves, and their faith with their allies, they 
would ever after be in the power of England, who would 
bring them into the most abject submission to the gov- 
ernment of a Parliament, the most corrupted in the 
world, in which they would have no voice nor influence, 
at three thousand miles distance from them. But if 
hatred must come into consideration, I know not 
how to prove their hatred better than by showing 
the provocations they have to hatred. * 

7. If tearing up from the foundation those forms of 
government under which they were bom atid educated, 
and thrived and prospered, to the infinite emolument of 
England — If imposing taxes upon them, or endeavoring 
to do il, for 20 years, without their consent — if com- 
mencing hostilities upon them— burning their towns—, 
butchering their people— delibei»ately starving prison- 
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efs— .»»* — exciting hosts of Indians to butcher vtA 
scalp them — and purchasing Germans to destroy them^ 
and hiring negro servants to murder their masters :-* 
If all these, and many other things as bad, are 
not provocations enough to hatred, I would request 
Mr. Calkoen to tell me what is or can be. All these 
horrors the English have practised in every part of 
America^ from Boston to Savannah. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

ACCOUNT OF A COMET IN THE TEAR I68O. 

1. A COMET was seen in New England^ that year 
from the eighteenth of November, to the tenth of Feb- 
ruary, 168 1. It greatly surprised and terrified the 
people of this part of the country. 

2. It was also seen in Europe ; and is stated to have 
been the largest comet, which had ever been seen. 
This phenomenon struck a great terror into the minds 
of the people of France. 

3. It is justly remarked that we are too much aston- 
ished and terrified at uncommon evtnts> and do not du- 
ly notice those which pass every day. 

4. Sir Isaac Newton improved the occasion of this 
comet's appearance to ascertain the parabolic form of 
the trajectory of comets ; and demonstrated their reg* 
ular revolutions round the sun. 

5. This admirable discovery, while it made a new 
epoch in astronomy, contributed to the removal of 
those terrors, which the appearance of a comet had al- 
ways excited. In all ages, and among all nations, this 
phenomenon had been previously viewed as a presage 
of some direful event. 

6. A comet is now considered by astronomers as a 
constituent part of an august system, which leads the 
contemplative mind to wonder and adore arthis sub- 
lime discovery of the infinity and inunensity of the 
vrorkaofGod. ^' 
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7. The loam^d prpftssor Winthrop sa^ <* N« \ 

i^j^m»\. iims threatened tbt es^tb with a Bearer approadi ] 

than thai of 1680 \ wJikh* had it come dowD to the &»n ] 

9^ month \^\^Vy \fQvXA ha¥« paaae4 as n^r the eaitli as | 
lh« m^ooL ia«" 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

LIVES TO A FRIEND ON HER BIRTH DAT. 

I, I the day will hail, 

Which gave a mother's soul its throbbing wish. 
And in a father's heart pour'd the full tide 
O€eosta&y divin^^ 

dk Yet may I aek one gvato&l smile on me ; 
And if my heart deserve the sacred boon^ 
So pledged, so fomHy claim'dt as heaven's best gift \ 
If e'er mf heart, lon^^ tocn with care and pain, 
May yet indulge beneath auspicious powers 
The sympathies o€ lile : O 1 teach me stiilt 
Thro' each succeeding year to mvn this da^r 
With holy joy : 

3. O- ! teaeh me hew to shield 

From cankering care the cherub choice of truthi 

And fbster in the arms of virtuous love. 

So to- each other dear as life declines, 

Still band in hand, our hopes and blessings one^ 

In the soft shades of fond, domestic peace 

Togertier may we dwell : 

4. Nor heed the hum 

Of busy man, nor court the dangerous walksj 
Where wild ambition lieads her splendid train 
To gorgeous ruin ; but with blameless hearts 
And unpolluted hands thro' every change 
The virtues cherish : 

5. I ■■■- . May no parting pain, 

Till to the bourn arriv'd, where all must pait 
In the last hour. SWeet be the sleep of deaths 
Nor long the absence, tUl we meet in heaven^ 
To perfect thciPe the union form'd belaw. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

ACCOUNT .OP THE EXTRAORDINARY METEOR WHICH 
APPEARED IN CONNECTICUT, EXTRACTED FROM A 
COMMUNICATION OF MESSRS^ A. 8ILLIMAN AND J. 
i.. KINGSLET. 

1. On the 14th of December, 1807, about half past 
4 o'clock, A. M. a meteor was seen moving through the 
atmosphere, with very great velocity, and was heard to 
explode over the town of Weston, in Connecticut, about 
25 miles west of New Haven. Nathan Wheeler, esq. 
of Weston, one of the justices of the court of common 
pleas, for the county of Fairfield, a gentleman of great 
respectability, and of undoubted veracity, who seems to 
have been entirely uninfluenced by fear or imagination, 
was passing at the time through an enclosure adjoining 
his house, and had an opportunity of witnessing ttfe 
whole phenomenon. 

2. From him the account of the appearance^ progress^ 
and explosion of the meteor, is priQcij^y derived. 
The morning was somewhat cloudy. The clouds were, 
dispersed in unequal masses, being in some places 
thick and opaque, and in others fleecy and partially trans- 
parent. Numerous spots of unclouded sky were visible , 
and along the northern part of the horizon a space of 
ten or fifteen degrees was perfectly clear. 

3. The attention of Judge Wheeler was first drawn 
by a sudden flash of light, which illuminated every ob* 
ject. Looking up he discovered in the north a globe 
of fire, just then passing behind the cloud, whicn ob- 
scur6d, though it did not entirely hide the meteor. In 
this situation its appearance was distinct, and well defin- 
cdf like that of the sun seen through a mist. 

4. It rose from the north, and proceeded in a direc- 
^n nearly perpendicular to the horizon, but inclining 
by a very small angle, to the west, and deviating a little 
from the plane of a great circle, but in pretty large 
curyes, sometimes on one side of the plane, and. some- 
times on the other, but never making an angle with it 
of more than 4 or 5 degrees* 

H 
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5. Its apparent diameter was about one half o^ two 
thirds the apparent diameter of the full moon. Its 
progress was not so rapid as that of eommon meteors 
and shooting stars. When it passed behind the thinner 
cloudsi it appeared brighter than before ; and) when it 
passed the spots of clear sky^ it flashed with a virid lights 
yet not so intense as the lightning in a thunder storniy 
hilt rather like what is commonly called Aeai Ughtnm^. 

6. Where it was not too much obscured by thick 
clouds, a waving conical train of paler light was seen to 
attend it* in length about 10 or 12 diameters of the body. 
In the clear sky a brisk scintillation was observed about 
^e body of the meteor, like that of a burning firebrand 
carried agaipst the wind. 

7. It disappeared about fifteen degrees short of the 
zenith, and about the same number of degrees west of 
the meridian. It did not vanish instantaneously, but 
grew, pretty rapidly, fainter and fainter, as a red hot 
cannon ball would do, if cooling in the dark, only with 
much more rapidity. 

8. There was no peculiar smell in the atmosphercj 
nor were any luminous masses seen to separate from the 
body. The whole period between its first appearance and 
total extinction, was estimated at about 30 seconds. 

9. About 30 or 40 seconds after this, three loud and 
ifistinct reports, li]ke those of a four pounder, near at 
hand, were heard. They succeeded each other with as 
much rapidity f as was consistent with distincmess, andy 
aU together, did not oc<:upy three seconds. 

10. Then followed a rapid succession of reports less 
loud, and running into each other, so as to produce a 
continued rumbling, like that of a cannon i^H rolling 
over a floor, sometimes louder, and at other times Wint- 
er : some compared it to the noise of a waggon, rua^ 
ning rapidly dowi* >» long and stony hiH ; or, to a volley 
of musquetry, protracted into what is csdled, in military 
language, a running fire. 

11. This noise continued about as long as the body 
was in rising, and died awny apparently in the direction 
from which the meteor came. 

12. The accounts of others corresponded substantially 
ivith this. Tipie was differently estimated by diffcr- 
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dnt pebpAe. Some ungmeiUcd the number of load re* 
portsy 8»d terror and imagination aeenir in various irt- 
iMance^ to hate magnified every drcumstance of the 
phenomenon. 

1 3. The only thing which seemed of any importance 
beyond this sUtement, was derived from Mr. Elihu 
Staples, who said, that when the meteor disappeared, 
there were apparently three siiccessivc efforts or leap^ 
of the fire ball, which grew more dim at every throe, 
fttid disappeared ^th tiie last. 

14. The meteor was seen as far south as New York % 
and the eidplosion was heard, and a tremulous motion of 
fbe earth p^rtteived, between forty and fifty miles north 
o€ Weston. From the various accounts which We have 
received of the appearance of thii body at different 
{Places, we are iUcMned to believe, that the time betweeh 
Ibc disappearance and report, as estimated by Judge 
Wheeler, is too Ihtle, and that a miaute is the least time 
which could have intervened. Taking this, therefore, 
Jbr the time, mA the apparernt diameter of the body as 
only bidf that of the full mom^ ks real diameter could 
not be much less than 300 feet. 

15. We now proceed to deiaiA the aonsequeneeff 
which followed the explosion and apparent extinetion of 
this luminary. We dhide to the fiill df a number of 
indsses of stone ift several places^ prindpaUy within the 
town of Weston* The places whieh had been well a«- 
eertained at the period of our investigation, were six. 
The most remote were 9 or 10 miles distant from each j 
other, in a line differing little froi^ the coursie df the 
meteor. 

16. There tvere sonte circumstances common to a& 
the cases. There was in every instance, imm^atdjr 
after the explosions had ceased, n loud ^hissing ot 
roaring noise in the alt, observed at all the places, ahd 
so far as was iise^rtained, at the momeht of the fall. 

17. It exeked in sotne fbe idea of a tortado : in oth^ 
ers, of a large (M^non shet in r^d motion ; ai^ ft 
filled all with astonishment and apprehension of somt 
impending catastrophe. In every instance immediate- 
ly after this> waa heard a sudden and abrupt noise, Hk^ 
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that of a ponderous body striking the ground in its fall* 
Excepting one^ the stones were more or less broken. 

18. One piece of stone was found to have penetrated 
the ground to the depth of about two feet» and from the 
best calculations might have weighed 20 or 25 pounds. 
Another stone which was heard when it fell was found 
unbroken) and exactly corresponds in appearance with 
the other specimens. It weighs 36| pounds. 

19. After the last explosion of the meteori a rending 
noise like that of a whirlwind passed along. At the 
same instant a streak of light passed and seemed to 
pierce the ground. A shock was felt and a report 
heard like that of a heavy body falling to the earth. A 
stone was found to have passed in an oblique direction » 
forced itself into the earth to the depth of three feet^ 
tearing a hole of five feet in length, and four and a half 
feet in breadth, and throwing large masses of turf and 
fragments of stone and earth to the distance of 50 and 
}00 feet. 

20. From the best information, which we could ob- 
tain of the quantity of fragments of this last stone, com- 
pared with its specifick gravity, we concluded that its 
weight could not have &lien much short of 200 pounds. 
All the stones, when first found, were friable, being 
easily, broken between the fingers ; this was especial^ 
the case, where they had been buried in the moist earth ; 
but by exposure to the air, they gradually hardened. 

21. The specimens obtained from the different 
places are perfectly similar. The most superficial ob- 
server would instantly pronounce them portions of a 
common mass. On many of them, and chiefly on the 
large specimens, may be distinctly perceived portions 
of the external part of the meteor. It is every where 
covered with a thin black crust, destitute of splendor, 
and bounded by portions of the large irregular curve. 

22. The magnet takes up a large proportion of the 
stone, when pulverized, and portions of malleable iron 
may be separated from the stone so large that they can 
easily be forged into small bars and plates. A sped- 
jnen of the stone may be seen at the Boston Athena&um^ 
presented to the insVttotion by one of the authors of this 
account. 
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fiS. tt femdtns ta beobserrtd, that thk account of 
these stones accords very exactly with the descriptionai 
now become considerabfy numerous, of similar bodies, 
Which have fallen in other countries at various perioda, 
and with specimens, which one of us has ms|>ected, of 
Stones, which liave fallen in India, France, and Scotlaikd. 

24 . The chymical analysis also proves that their com** 
position 'it the same, and it is well known to mineralo- 
gtsts and chymists, that no such stones have been found 
among the productions of this globe. These considei^ 
ations, in connection with the testimony, must place 
the credibility of the facts, said to have recently occur* 
red inr Weiton, beyond alt controversy. 



CHAP- xxxvni. 

CRAROE OF JUDOE RUSH TO THE GRANB JURY OV 
BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, ON nUELLINO. 

1. Among all the deviations from moral rectitude«-«> 
among the innumerable Ways of oppugning the laws of 
Coi> which the depraved ingenuity of man has invented, 
it has been reserved for modem times, to discover and 
to introduce, the most singular, the most cx>:raordinary, 
and the most unaccountable, that ever disgraced a 
christian country ; I mean the custom of duelling. 

2^. As murder, id coutetnplation of ]aw> especially 
ccoisists in deliberately killhig a fellow creatulre, it isob- 
Tious where death ensues in a duel, that it is, generally 
Speaking, the most aggravated species of murder; be- 
cause it is accompanied with every circumstance of cool 
preparation, that a spirit of revenge can dictate: 

3. In such extreme abhorrence does our law justly 
hold this offeflce, that not only the principal^ that is, he 
who actually kills the other, id guilty of murder, but his 
^tcond^%Ki ; because he takes psirt with him, and by hift. 
preaence^ becomes a principal in the £r^t degree. 

^4. Noria it any Bxtenuatioff of the crime, that the 

person kUUng^ was first struck by the deceased f or that 

he had q/Ifm declined to meet him» and was at last pre- 

Tailed upon to do it hy importunity, or that he only ift- 

H2 
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tended to support his reputation, or that he meant onjjr 
to disarm his ad?ersary. 

5. By the common laWf barely sending achallenge> 
though no fighting ensue, is a misdemeanor punished 
by £in« and imprisonment* 

6. But duelling is not only contrary to the laws of 
our country ; it is repugnant also to every principle of 
moral obligation. The true notion of an immoral act 
is where one free agent does a voluntary injury to a- 
nother, or to himself. 

7. Cheating a person out of his right, stealing hi& 
property, wounding the fame of our neighbours, swear- 
ing, blasphemy, drunkenness, adultery, and the like, 
are universally acknowledged to be immoral acts. A 
man may likewise be guilty of an immoral act towai'ds 
himself, as by killing himself ; or by disabling himself, 
so as to be incapable of discharging the business or oc* 
cupations of life. 

8 . In the perpetration «f crimes, men are impelled by 
very different motives, varying according to the make of 
their minds, and the circumstances in which they hap- 
pen to be placed* It should, however, be remembered, 
if the motive be criminal, the act must necessarily be 
immoral. 

9. Where then, I ask) is the difference, in a moral 
view, between the blood thirsty highwayman, who mur- 
ders for the sake of gold, and the duellist, who mur- 
ders for the sake of revenge ? They both commit a 
crime of the greatest magnitude, but to gratify differ* 
cut propensities. 

10. The robber wants money, and the duellist wants 
what he calls satisfaction ; and in order to attain their 
enda^ they do not scruple to make use of murder as the 

^BANS. 

11. For my own part, I cannot avoid thinking, that 
even a Bailey y shooting and mangling the body of Fol- 
liafer, to get possession of his money, is not an object o£ 
greater guilt and horror, than a duellist, deliberately 
glutting a spirit of revenge, in the blood of his fellow 
creature. 

12. Duelling is highly impious. When we reflect, 
that man is a dependent being, and that liftf is d post, %t 
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which be is placed^ in trust for himself, his fieiiniljr 
And others, it must surely be an act of the highest trea- 
son against the Lord of Nature to desert it. 

13. Take care theoy ye challengers-— ye hunters after 
human blood, how you venture mto a scene, in which 
the part you act, is, in a most signal and pointed man- 
ner, condemned by the Providence of God, and the ex- 
press declarations of his Holy Writ. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

mXLIOIOH KBCESSART IM EVERT STATIOK AMD COIT- 
DITION or LIVE. 

1. Religion is equally necessary for all men, yea, 
for all rational creatures in the universe. Relig- 
ion essentially consists in love to God and fellow be- 
ings, expressed in every suitable way. Now this it 
equally the duty and the happiness of all classes of 
intelligent beings. 

2. It is as necessary for angels, as for men ; this 
constitutes the chief beauty and felicity of celestial 
spirits. This was the glory and bliss of man in para- 
dise ; and the recovery and exercise of this spirit are 
the main duty and interest of man since his apostasy. 

3. As vital religion is necessary for men under every 
dispensation^ so it is equally essential in all their civil 
and worldly employments, in all the relations, which 
they bear to human society. Whether they move in 
a lugher or lower sphere, whether they pursue an ac- 
tive or a contemplative life, they are equally the creat- 
ures and subjects of God. 

4. The more exalted their stations are, the more 
need they have of a pious principle to prevent the abuse 
of worldly greatness, to secure a sober estimate, a tem- 
perate enjoyment, a diligent and beneficent improve- 
ment of it ; to make them constantly feel the high duty 
and responsibility attached to it ; and^ thus to render 
their useful examples and efforts in some measure 
equal to their extensive powers and opportunities. 
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5. Religion is like\ti«e necedsary in domestic life. 
It is important) both to secure and exalt the rbciprocai 
affections, virtues, and satisfactions of the conjugal, pa^ 
rental, and filial relations. 

i. It is needfnl, to restrain parents from relaiting^ 
their just authority by indolence or extreme indul-^ 
gence, and from abusing it, by passionate and inhuman 
severity. It is necessary, to insure that sober and 
pious education of children, on which individual, do* 
xnestic, and public happiness essentially depends. It is 
necessary, to render private families the props of the 
church and commonwealth, and nurseries for heaven. 

7. That spirit, which religion inspires, will make 
superiors condescending and beneficent ; equals, cour- 
teous and obliging ; inferiors, respectful and submis-^ 
sive. It will form men into good neighbours, fiiithful 
friends, orderly citizens, and useful patriots. 

8. The pious man, who acts from principle, will be 
fiir more correct and uniform^ diligent and resolutCf 
in performing the duties of every situation, than per- 
sons of a different character. He will be directed hy 
the best motives, both in the choice and prosecution 
of his particular calling. 

9. Religion is necessary for every stage of fife, from 
early childhood to grey hairs. The youngest humatt^ 
being must have the seeds of this heavenly temper^ m 
order to qualify him ibr the heavenly felicity. 

10. You who are in the bloom of childhood, of of 
youth^ need this principle to guard you against the^ 
numberless temptations to folly and sin, which con* 
stantly surround you. You need it, to improve those 
inward accomplishments, exterior manners, and inno<» 
cent pleasures, which become your period of Hie. 

11. Yon need it, as the great preparatory fora use- 
M manhood, a coftifoitaMe old age^ and a peaceful 
death. It is needful for persons of mature years, td 
moderate, to sanctify, and to prosper the worldly cares^^ 
pursuits, and enjoyments of manly Itfei ^ 

13. It is needful for advanced age, to lighten its bur- 
dens, to give dignity to the hoary head, to compensate 
and sooth the decay of animal life, and its pleasm-es^ 
with the hope of immortal vigour and undecaying plesui-^ 
yv^ at God's right hand. 
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CHAP. XL. 

on TRB CHANGES IN HUMAN LIFK. 

1. Floods remind us of our mutable and mprfal 
eondkion. Under a general sentence of mortality on 
the nation of Israel, Moaies said, * Thou carriest them 
away as with a flood.* Time, like a stream, is rolling 
on, nor stops its course by day nor by night. Yea, it 
rushes forward with rapidity like a river swelled to a 
flood. 

2. Streams bend their course in various directions ; 
but all, whatever direction they take, tend to the ocean^ 
■where their waters are swallowed up and lost. Men 
have their different objects and pursuits ; but all are 
alike, hastening to the grave ; all are pressing forward 
to the world of eternal retribution. 

3. All the rivers run into the sea, and would 8oo» 
cease, were they not continued by a succession of wa- 
ters. The human race is preserved by m succession of 
mortals. One generation passes away, aitd another 
comes. Thus the inhabitants .of the earth abide from 
age to age. The race is called the same, but the mor- 
tals, who compose it, like the waters which constitute 
a river, are changing every day and every hour. 

4. It would be wise for us often to reflect on our 
transient condition. We are passing away like the 
floods ; we have no abiding place on earth. Let us 
not set our affection on things below, but look forward 
to that world, to which we are going. Would a man, 
hurried down a rapid stream, exult in his riches, be- 
cause he passed along in sight of meadows, fields, 
groves, and houses ? 

5. Would he call these his own, because he beheld 
them, and only just beheld them with his eyes ? Why 
should we, who are hurried through life, and carried 
away as with a flood, glory in the worldly objects which 
Vfe see, as we pass along, but scarcely have time to 
possess ? 

^« We are changing our condition, and our relation 
to things around us. We are passing from place to 
place, from object to object, from scene U^ scene, Uk« 
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men floating down a stream. This moment flies, the^ 
next succeeds, and goes ofiP like the former, giving', 
place to a successor. 

7. One enjoyment or amusement departs, and anoth- 
er comes. One design or employment is defeated or 
laid aside, and another taken up. Here We hope for 
better success. Here, again disappointed, tre chan|^e 
our purpose. We walk in a vain shmv ; we are &i^ 
quieted in vain. 

S. Like men thrown out on a ^oxi&y we struggle far 
shore ; we pant for rest ; we seize the twig ; it breaks ; 
we are driven with the Stream ; we grasp the leaf ; 
ire sihk ; we pass from human sight, and are ftooti 
forgotten. 

9. There is nothing stable herfe beloW ; no firm o!^ 
ject by which we can hold, no solid ground on which 
we can stand. The anchor of our hope must be fixed 
in the grace and goodness, the promise and foithfulnesa 
of God. 



CHAP. XLI- 

TREACHERY OF ARNOLD AND DEATH OT ANDRE, IK 
J 780. 

1. The most flagrant instance of treachery, duHng 
the revolutionary war, occurred this year. The Amer- 
ican army was stationed i]a the strong holds of the hig^ 
lands, on both sides of the North river. For the de- 
fence of this river, a fortress had been built at West 
Point, after the loss of Fort Montgomery ; and it waft 
so strong and impregnable, as to be called the Gibraltar 
of America. 

2. Of this post general Arnold solicited the com« 
mahd ; and general Washington, far from suspecting 
any sinister views in an officer, who had been uniform- 
ly zealous and active in the cause of his country, cottt-* 
plied with the solicitation. 

3. When Arnold had become invested with the com- 
mand, he carried on a negotiation with Sir Henry Clin-^ 
ton, by which it was agreed, that Arnold should mak^ 
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«acli a ^s^sition ef his foroesy as would enable the 
British general effectually to surprise West Point. 

At. The agent, employed in this negotiation, was mao 
jor Andre, adjutant general of the British army. To 
favofur the communications, the Vulture, a British, ship 
of ws^, had been previously stationed in North river, as 
near Arnold's posts as could be, without exciting sus* 
pjcion. 

5. On the night of the twenty-first of September, a 
boat was sent from the shore to fetch major Andre ; 
aiul Arnold met him at the beach, without the posts of 
both armies. Their business not being finished until it 
was t$ao near morning for Andre to return to the Vul- 
ture, Arnold, telling him he roust be concealed until the 
next night, oonducjted h^m within one of the American 
posts, where he continued with him the following day. 

6. When the next night arrived the Vulture had 
changed her position, and the boatmen refused to carry 
AiMire back to her. Finding he must return to New 
York by land, he quitted his uniform which be had worn 
un^r a surtout and put on a common coat. He set 
out on horseback under the name of John Anderscm, 
with a passport '♦ to go to the lines of White Plains, or 
lower if he thought proper,' he being pn public busi- 
ness.** 

7. Having advanced a great part of the way, he was 
stopped by three of the New York militia, belonging to 
a scouting psu'ty. On examining him they found sev- 
eral papers, containing exact returns of the state of the 
forces, ordnance, and defences at West Point, conoealed 
in his boots. 

8« Ue offered the captors a purse of gold to release 
him. But they disdained the offer of that and of the 
permanent provision and promotion he proposed to 
them in case they would convey him to New York. 
Animated by the spirit of inviolable fidelity to their 
country, his captors declined all his offers and delivered 
him- a prisoner to lieutenant colonel Jameson, who com* 
ipanded the scouting parties. 

9. Andre, with the inQaut;o\xs permission of Jameson, 
informed Arnold of his detention, in a letter, on the re« 
eeipt of whiph Ai^pld abandoned every tl^g, and wtnt 
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10. General Washington referred the case of Andre 
to the examination and decision of a board, consiBting 
of fourteen officers, who, without examining a single 
witness, founded their report on his own confession. 
After stating the fects, they reported it as their opin- 
ion, ^* that major Andre ought to be considered as a 
spy, and that, agreeably to the laws and usages of na- 
tions, he should suffer death." He was accordingly 
hung as a spy, on the second of Octo)>er. 

1 1. This event excited a deep and general sympathy 
both among Britons and Americans. Major Andre 
was in the bloom of life, and peculiarly engaging io his 
person and manners. Every exertion was made by the 
royal commanders to save him, but without effect. 
His execution, however apparently repugnant to human- 
ity, '^ cannot be condemned without condemning the 
maxims of self preservation, which have uniformly 
guided the practice of hostile nations.** 

12. Congress resolved, that each of the three captors 
of Andre, John Paulding, David Williams and Isaac 
Van Vert, receive annually two hundred dollars in spe- 
cie during life ; and that the board of war be directed 
to procure for each of them a silver medal, emblematic 
of their fidelity and patriotism, to be presented by the 
cbmmander in chief, with the thanks of Congress. 

13. Arnold was appointed a brigadier general in the 
royal army as a reward for his treachery, and turned his 
sword against his ovm country with merciless slaughter. 
He made a descent with an army on Virginia, commit- 
ted extensive ravages on the unprotected coasts of that 
state, and conducted the expedition against New Lon- 
don with brutal ferocity ; causing the greater part of 
the garrison, after their surrender, to be put to the 
sword. 



CHAP. XLII. 

eXECUTIOlf OF COLONEL ISAAC HATHE OF SOUTX 
CAROLINA. 

i. After the reduction of Charleston, colonel Hayne 
tiad^ with some restrictionsy ^bscribed a declaration of 
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idle^ance to the king of Great Britain ; but afterwards, 
from an open breach of contract on the part of the Brit. 
isby and their inabilitf to afford him the promised pro- 
tection for his allegiancey he was led to consider himself 
released from his engagements, and, on solicitation) 
took the comn^nd of a regiment of militia in Carolina* 
3. Falling into the hands of the British while in 
armS) he was thrown into a loathsome provost ; andy 
though he was at first promised a trial, and had counsel 
i prepared to justify his conduct by the laws of nations, 
lancl the usages of war ; yet this privilege was finally 
^refused, and he was ordered fcr execution. 
' 3. The royal lieutenant governor Bull, and a great 
[number of the inhabitants of Charleston, both loyalists 
Und Americans, interceded for his life. The ladies of 
that town generally signed a petition in his behalf. 
His children, accompanied by some near relations, beg- 
ged on their bended knees, for the life of their father. 
4. These intercessions " drew tears from many a 
hard eye ;*' but the British commanders were mfiexible* 
Colonel Hayne submitted to his destiny with decent 
firmness, composure, and dignity. ^* Thus fell,'' says 
Dr. Ramsay, ^ in the bloom of life, a brave officer ; a 
irorthy citizen, a just and upright man ; furnishing 
an example of heroism in death, that extorted a confes- 
lion from his enemies, that, though he did not die in a 
|ood cause, he must at least have acted from a persua- 
lion of its being so. 



CHAP. XUII. 

I^ETCH OF THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, EXTBACTED 
\ FROM CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 



k 



1. George Washington, the third son of Angus* 
ine Washington, was b(M*n in Virginja, at Bridges 
kreek, in the county of Westmoreland, on the 28d. of 
liebruary, 1732. He was the great gfandson of Joha 
pashington, a gentleman of a very respectable family 
n the north of England, who had emigrated about the 
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year 16579 ftnd settled on the place nrhere ycmng ftf r. 
Washington was born. 

S. Verjr early in liie^ the cast of his genius disdoaed 
itself. The war in which his country was then engag- 
ed against France and Spain, first kindled those latent 
sparks, which afterwards blazed with equal splendour 
and advantage, and at the age of fifteen, he urged -so 
pressingly to be permitted to enter into the Britis^h nairy , 
that the place of a midshipman was obtained for him. 

3. The interference of a timid and affectionate moch- 
er, suspended for a time the commencement of his nrtil- 
itary course. He lost his father at the age of ten yeai*8, 
and received what was denominated an English eduea* 
tion, a term which excludes the acquisition of other 
languages than our own. 

4. As his patrimonial estate was by no means con- 
siderable, his youth was employed in useful industry ; 
and in the practice of his profession as a surveyor, be 
had an opportunity of acquiring that information re- 
specting vacant lands, and of forming those opinions 
conqerning their future value, which afterwards greatly 
contributed to the increase of his private fortune. 

5. It is strong evidence of the opinion entertained of 
Ills capacity that, when not more than nineteen years of 
age, and at a time when the militia were to be trained 
for actual service, he was appointed one of the adju- 
tants general of Virginia, with the rank of major. 

6. When about twenty two years of age, he was 
appointed lieutenant colonel of a regiment of regular 
troops. In the course of the same year of his receiv- 
ing this commission, in consequence of the death of 
colonel Fry, the command devolved on colonel Wash- 
ington. 

7. During the year 1754 he had several engage- 
^ ments against the French with whom the English were 

then at war, on which occasions he distinguished him- 
self as a brave and intrepid officer. 

8. The next year at the action of the Monongahela, 
though but partly recovered from a dangerous sickness, 
on him alone devolved the whole duty of carrying the 
orders of the comm^ider in chief, in an engagement 
with n^arksmen who selected officers, and especially 
thos^ on horseback, for their objects. 
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9. Ufider these difficult circumstaBcesy he manifest - 
«d> that coolness, that self-possession and fearlesuiess 
of daoger, which ever distinguished him, and which are 
so necessary to the character of a consummate soldier. 
lO« He had two horses killed under him, and four 
balls through his coat ; but to the astonishment of ally 
escaped unhurt, while every other officer on^horseback 
was either killed or wounded 

II. "I expected every moment,*' says an eye-wit- 
ness> '^ to see htm fall. His duty and situation' expos- 
ed htm to every danger. Nothing but the superin- 
Msnding care of Providence could haVe saved him from 
the iate of all around him/' 

12. At length, after an action of near three hoursi 
general Braddock, undtr whom three horses had been 
killed, received a mortal wound, and his troops gave 
w^ay in all directions. Colonel Washington*^ conduct 
in this battle was universally extolled, and the common 
Opinion of his countrymen was, that, had his advice 
been pursued, the destruction of the day had been 
avoided. 

IS. In 1758 he determined to withdraw from a ser- 
vice, whi^h he believed he might now quit without dis- 
honour ; and, about the close of the year, he resigned 
bis commission as colonel of the first Virginia regi* 
inent, and commander in chief of all the troops raised 
in the colony. 

14. Not long after his resignation, he was married 
to the widow of Mr. Custis, a young lady, to whom he 
had been for some time strongly attaclied, and who, to 
a large fortune and a fine person, added those amiable 
accomplishments which ensure domestic happiness, and 
fill with silent, but unceasing felicity, the quiet scenes 
of private life. 



CHAP. XLIV. 

SAME SUBJECT CONTIKUSD. 

1. From the period of his marriage, the attentions 
of colonel Washington, who Had retired to Mount Ver- 
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non, were for several years principally directed to the 
management of his estate^ which had now become con- 
siderable, and which he greatly improved. 

3. He continued, however, a most respected member 
of the legislature of his country, in which he took an 
early and a decided part in the opposition made to the 
principle of taxation, asserted by the British Parlia- 
mem« 

3. He was chosen by the independent companies 
formed through the northern parts of Virginia, to coii>- 
mand them, and was elected a member of the first con- 
gress which met at Philadelphia, in which body he was 
very soon distinguished as the soldier of America. 

4. When it became necessary to appoint a command- 
er in chief, his military character, the solidity of his 
judgment, the steady firmness of his temper, the dig- 
nity of his person and deportment, the confidence in- 
spired by his patriotism and integrity, designated him 
in the opinion of all, as the person to whom the desti- 
nies of his country should be CQtifided. 

5. He was unanimously chdten general and com- 
mander in chief of the army of the United Colonies. 
When, the next day, the president of congreM^comtsu- 
nicated this appointment to him, he modestlyansweredy 
that though truly sensible of the high honour done himr 
yet he felt great distress from a consciousness that his 
abilities and military experience, might not be equal to 
the extensive and important trust. 

I 6. He begged them to accept his cordial thanks for 
this distinguished testimony of their approbation, and 
then added, " But lest some unlucky event should hap- 
pen unfavourable to my reputation, I beg it may be re- 
membered by every gentleman in the room, that I this 
day declare with the utmost sincerity, I do not think 
myself equal to the command I am honoured with." 

7. He declined all compensation for his ser?ices, and 
avowed an intention to keep an exact account of his ex- 
penses which he should rely on congress to discharge. 

8. Among the many, valuable traits in the character 
of general Washington, was that unyielding firmness 
of mind which resisted accumulated circumstances of 
Repression, and supported him under them. Undiamay- 
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ed by the dangers whkli surrounded him» he did not 
for a^ instant relax his exertions, nor vroit any thing 
-which could obstruct the progress of the enemy^'or nac- 
liorate his own condition. 

9. He did not appear to despair of the public safety » 
but struggled against adrerse fortune with the hope of 
yet vanquishing the difficulties which surrounded him ; 
and constantly showed himself to his harassed and en- 
feebled armyf with a serene unembarrassed counte- 
nance ; betraying no fears in himself ; and invigorat- 
ing) and inspiring with confidence^ the bosoms of 
others. 

10. To this unconquerable firmness of temper ; to 
this perfect self-possessiout under the most desperate 
circumstancesi is America^ in a great degree» indebted 
for her independence. 



CHAP. XLV. 
POETRY. 

TftlBVTE TO TITB BmATK. 

1 . How sleep the brave* who gently sink to rest, 
MournM by the virtuous, by their country blest ! 
Theirs is the sweet reward of praise sincere, 
The kind remembrance, and the grateful tear ; 
For them shall nations rear the storied bust. 
In holiest reverence sacred to their dust : 

3. Nor less the tribute due the generous band, 
Who chase the fiends of want fropi every land» 
With ready kindness aid the prisoner's cause, 
Melt the harsh soul and hush the murderous laws. 
Mid death and peril urge their bold designs, - 
And flash hope's lightning thro* the midnight mii\es. 

3« Though here awhile, detained in sad oiBpIoy, 
They sow in tears, yet shall they re^> an jej \ 
For them shall village nymphs at sober ev«, 
Of flagr«ait flow*r ets mwiy a garland weiive ; 

M. The listening orphan pause frcmi inftM i^ys, 
Ta faeikr their iieeds rthears'd in fimeral hiy% 
12 
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Glow at the sound, and half a hero made. 
With pioufi lispinga hymn the sainted shade;, 

5. In vain shall tyrants leagued in arms oppose 
The generous virtue, which from freedom flows i 
Vain frowns the prison's ignominious gloom^ 
The rack of torture, or the scaffold's doom ; 

. 6. To list'ning worlds proclaim his deeds sublime^ 
And give the hero's name to deathless time ; 
Thou,'feir Potomac, whose green banks beside. 
Rest the rich relics of our country's pride, 
Shalt often hear his hallowed requiem roll, 
Breath'd from impressive eloquence of soul^. 
Shalt often mark, around his sacred heap 
The hoary pilgrim bend, and bend to wcepi 
And bless the veteran, as he lingers there, 
Lean'd on his crutch to pour his soul in prayer* 



CHAP. XLVI. 

COKTRAST BBTWBEK THE HINDOO AND HEBREW BE* 
LIOIONS, SXTBACTBD FROM DR. TAPPAn's LEC* 
TURBS ON JEWISH ANTK^UITXES. 

I. There is a striking contrast between the Hindoo 
and Jewish rites in point of decency and purity. The 
former like those of the other ancient heathens ayp in » 
great measure composed of obscenity. These impure 
ceremonies of the pagan religions would naturally give 
a tincture of lewdness to the sentiments, manners, and 
writings of the early ages. 

S. Agreeably the composttioiis of the polished 
Greeks and Romans have admitted ideas and expres-^ 
sions^ which shock the chaste and delicate feelings of 
modern timjes. The Hindoo writings are fer more cen- 
surable in this particular^ since Mr. Langles, a fervent 
admirer and defender of their system, has declined 
ll^nslating certain passages in one of their celebrated 
books» because he says " they are so gross, that it is 
not possiUe to give them a decent colouring." 

3. The Jewish law, on the contrary, inculcates tfce 
frreatest purity of mind and of manae»k There «re ixv- 
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deed expressions in the Hebre'w scripluresy which da not 
perfectly agree with the modem sti^ndard of decency f 
bat this arosCf not from an impure source^ but from an- 
cient simplicitjTy which adopted the undisguised Ian- 
g^uage of nature and truth. 

4. This siihplicityf far from implying or intention- 
ally promoting loose feelings, and manners, indicated 
such purity and rectitude of mind, as felt no shame or 
alarm in those phrases, which modem licentiousness 
has rendered unsafe and polluting. 
. 5. Another remarkable contrast between the Jewish 
and all other ancient religions, resi>ects the belief and 
use of charm9, or certain fanciful ceremonies intended 
to engage the assistance of superior beings on particu- 
lar occasions* 

6. This faith in charms is prevalent among the Hin- 
doos i it is professed by their learned Bramins, and au- 
thorised by their sacred books. They have spells for 
almost every purpose, for curing diseases^ protecting 
their magistrates, repelling dangers and enemies, and 
even casting out demons. 

7. This people likewise in common with other early 
nations, abound in superstitious observances relating to 
]>articular times and circumMtances. For securing a long 
imd happy life the Hindoos prescribe this method ; 
<< Let not a man, who wishes to enjoy long life, stand 
uponj|shes, bones, or p6t8herds> nor upon seeds of cot- 
ton, ^ upon husks of grain." 

8. The Hebrew or Jewish sacred ix)oks give these 
directions—'* What man is, he that desireth life, and 
loyeth many days, that he may see good ? Keep thy 
tongue, and thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from 
.evil, and do good ; seek peace, and pursue it ; for the 

eyes of Jehovah are upon the righteous, and his ears 
are open to their cry -, but the face of Jehovah is against 
them that do evil." 

9. To secure the future prosperity of a new bom in- 
&nt, the relations assemble on the j^enth day ; the Bra- 
wn carefully examines the planets ; and if they are 
found propitious, he gives it a name > otherwise the ces- 
«mony is deferred* 

55419B 
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10. Tike snperatkious obsenrances retpectidg: tte 
Bramtna are the most Dumeroua and extraragaat. I 
will recite but one aa a specimen of the whole. ^ ^ If a 
Bramiii seek loog life, he must eat with kis^ face to the 
east ; if exalted &me, to the south ; if prosperitf ^ Lto 
the west ; if truth, to the north.'* 

11. In the laws of the Hebrews everf thing of tlik 
kind is treated with the utmost contempt and abhor- 
rence. Could thill arise from any superiority of the 
Jews in point of menul energy, of general teowledge 
and refinement \ This cannot be pretended by any per- 
•on of information. We will close tht» comparison with 
a few rejections. 

18. The Hindoo system wears on its very hxjt inter- 
nal marks of falsehood, arising from the gross absurdi- 
ties of its doctrines and institutions. But the religion 
of Moses, by its contrasted wisdom and excdlence, ex- 
hibits equal evidence of its heavenly originaL 

13. The former never pretended to the sanction of 
nairades ; the latter not only pretended to this sane- 
tion, but by this evidence it gained, and has supported 
ks credit for many ages. 

14. It is universally agreed, that the nations of the 
world in their earliest periods were free from that po- 
lytheism and idolatry, which were afterwards introduc*- 
ed. Yet in those early ages their natural sources of 
knowledge, resulting from time and study, observation 
and experience, must have been fiir smaller than in aub^ 
sequent periods. 

15. Whence it follows, that mankind must have de- 
rived their first and purest notions of religion from ear- 
ly revelation, or consequent tradition ; and that in after 
liges they gradually corrupted this original faith by et- 
roneous phik>sophy and consequent superstition. 

16. It is a notorious fact, that those heathen nations, 
who have pushed their inquiries the ^rthest in phihnr* 
ophy, metaphysics, and religion, as the Egyptians and 
Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans, have departed most 
widely from the pure faith and worship of the one truii 
God ; insomuch that Dr. Priestly is correct in assert- 
ing, that the religion of the North American Indians, 
and even of the African negroes, is preferable totha 
< those civilized nations. 
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1'7- All history, ancient and modern, fully proves this 
great> truth, that the knowledge, worship, and obedience 
of one all perfect Being must have originated from a 
supernatural source. 

18. This alone can account for the rise and continu- 
al preservation of the true religion in the Hebrew na- 
tion* This alone will account for that pure and excel- 
lent faith, worship and manners, which distinguish 
western Christians from eastern Hindoos. Let us 
then gratefully own and improve the divine gift of 
Christianity.. 



CHAP. XLVII. 

ox rOROIVZNESS* 

forgive UB our debti^QB we for ^t bur deBtors. 

1. That divine model of devotion, of which these 
"Words are a part, is' equally distinguished for its brevi- 
ty and fulness, its plakiness and grandeur, its univer^ 
«al suitableness and importance. In these several res- 
pects it unspeakably transcends the highest productions 
of man. 

3. While it unites the interests of heaven and earth, 
of time and . eternity, in six short petitions^;, it is re- 
markable, that the three first of these respect the king- 
dom and will of God ; while the other three Con- 
template our own temporal and spiritual w«;lfare. 

3. This arrangement,, as well as the reason of things, 
instructs us to set up the honour and pleasure of Dei- 
ty, and the general happiness of his moral empire, as 
.the. prime object of our prayers and pursuits, and by 
this to direct, limit and consecrate our desires of per^ 
sonal- and inferior good. 

4. We are to ask our daily bread, the pardon of our 
offences^ deliverance from temptation and all evil, not 
merely for selfish purposes, but with a leading view 
to the service! the glory, and enjoyment of our Maker. 

5. The petition, selected for our present considera- 
tion^ directs us to pray to God for ihe/orgivtncM qfout^ 
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iMt9^ M>d tA cmforce the reqocst by » pleafotmded on 
•ur fiMrgiveness of the debts or trespasses of others. 

6. Th^ vtrttious disposition^ which ought to eharao- 
terize our supplications for divine forgiveness^ is a cor- 
responding temper towards our fellow creatures "Bj, 
'* our debtors,** are intended thosCf who, in any respeeti 
injure us» either in our persons^ reputation^ int€rest| or 
eonfort. * 

7. The christtafh duty of forgiveness does not require 
a stoical ^n* affected insensibility of such injurioua treat* 
ment; for the gospel aims to regulate, nottoexttt^* 
guish ih6 innocent feelings of nature. Nor does the 
duty in question prohibit us from seeking satisfaction 
from those who have injured us. 

8. If the gospel obfiges the offender to give satisfec- 
tton, it authorises the offended party to expect and de- 
mand it. We are bound to exprete our forgiveness 
to those offenders only, who come to us with a due ac- 
knowledgment of their foult and desire of our forgive- 
nesif* 

9. Bin the doty 6f forgiving offenders knpHes, tkttt 
we sincerely lo^ thtM nofwithsianding their iiijttrlottt 
eondaet. If my brother has transgressed tt>« ktw of 
love in faia behaviour to me, this will by no nieaitt ao- 
nul my duty to him. The man who thirsts for fevengt 
on an offending brother, and eagerly lays hold of oppOT- 
tunities for it ; Of who beholds with pleasmv bis mitf- 
fortunes and ruini^ batf a spivft directiv ooposj^ to for- 
giveness, f V{^f V.^"***^ »'T 

10. Hoir can we go to God int prayer, «Ad profesi 
friendship to him, if we have no love to our bfother ? 
How can » ituM kitt Hie Father^ afid hate bi^ ohMnm } 
be pleased witH the charaeter of a Being, who ia inft^ 
nitely mereHid and forgiving, and yet beunmerdfiil and 
unforgiving to his fclUm creature I 

U. We are led to admire the iran^ceiideiil sOfN^fU 
ority of our religion to all other systems, and in particijr 
far, the comprehensive and excellent spirit of Itie 
I^rd*s prayer, especially in the instance before us. 

19. While haughty and malignant revenge is conse- 
crated as a virtue, by other schemes of morality and 
honour; the gospel carries forgiveness and benefit 
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c€su;e towards tneinlM, to a mbit glotious height^ and 
eBibrces them by tbe most winning and comniandiDg 
mottr ei. How worthy ia such a religion of a benefvo- 
lent Deity 1 How friendly to the peace, dignity, and 
happimeas of his rational offspring i 

13* Can we readily forgive the most injurious and 
nalicious human creature, so as to oherish towards 
him imfeigned benevolence and compassion ; so as 
cheerfully io assist and comfort him in want or distress, 
and heafi^ily seek and rejoice in his amendment and 
proiqieriiy ? Or do we oherish a resentful, bitter, vin- 
dictive spirit, which takes pleasure in reporting and 
magnifying his &ult«, in woun^ng hie reputation uid 
peace, and which cannot be easy without retaliating the 
injucK^^ 

lir What an awfi^ reflection I for in the petition 
beibre lis, we ai^ God to treat us, as we treat our fel- 
low creatures ! May it have its due effect on those 
fiudilcmaUe christians, and pretenders to honour, who 
think it noble to revenge, and ignominious to overtook 
an affront ! Let alt of this character, seriously ponder 
those words of our Lord — ^^ If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
Sut. if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neithcar 
wai your Father in heaven forgive your trespasses." 



•CHAPTXLVIIL 

THE CttARACTJea OF A FOOLISH aOK. 

1. This character most surely belongs to him who 
rejects parental instruction and admonition. Children 
while young are more easily brought to submit to fami- 
ly government, and to listen to the instruction of par- 
eits, than after they are farther advanced in years. 

^. Consequently, in common, they occasioa much 
less grief and anxiety to their parents at that pej^iod of 
life, than when they begin to extend their acquaintance 
by forming new connexions, and to put on the character 
of men and women ; which many do too soon, or. before 
they have wisdom and prudent:e to support it. 
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3. At thb time of life they are in the utmost daoger 
of beipg captivated hy their giddjT) thoughtless compan- 
ionsv who flutter full of life from thing to thing, in pur- 
suit of various scenes of dissipation. 

4. A youth who finds his associates left to their own 
discretion^ will feel uneasy under restraint, and with 
reluctance listen to the advice of parents. For such an. 
opinion has he of his. own understanding, that he be- 
lieves himself the best judge of his own conduct, and 
that he is sufficiently qualified to govern himself. 

5. His parents he firmly believes are too rigid in 
their discipline, and too scrupulously nice about the 
mode of conduct ; that a greater latitude of behaviour 
can do him no harm, and that he may indulge himself 
as his companions do, without hazard. 

6. Though his connexions may be of the politer 
sort>. and his gratifications fiishionable, his folly is no 
less evident, and his destruction no less certain. 

7. Parents are made to endure many hours of dejec- 
tion. They sit together, and mutually bewail their 
foolish son ; and, in the bitterness of their souls, are 
almost ready to wish that he had never been born. 

8. Could the disobedient youth know the heart- 
rending expres^ons which his conduct occasions, or 
the many solitary hours which the afflicted parents pass 
together on his account, his heart must be like adamant 
not to relent. The folly of such conduct must be obvi- 
ous to alL 

9. Parents have trodden the path of life, and by ex- 
perience have learned the dangers to which their chil- 
dren are exposed : consequentIy,like the skilful pilot,are 
qualifiec) to direct them. «What consummate folly and 
base ingratitude, are those children chargeable with, who 
turn a deaf ear to all that parents can say unto them i 

10. They also pour contempt on the solemn direc- 
tions of God himself, who, in both the Old and. New 
Testaments, has taught tiie duty of filial obedience. 
<< Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is 
right." The same exhortation is repeated elsewhere in 
the sacred writings. 

; 1 1. It must.be taken for granted, from that near and 
^^g^'ceable connexion which subsists between the parent 
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and the child, that he will ivholly consult his benefit ; 
advise him to noting that shall disserve his reputation 
or interest, nor lay him under any unnecessary re- 
straints. 

12. If, therefore, the child rejects the parents* in- 
structions, it must be that he may indulge himself in 
things forbidden and injurious. In consequence of 
which, he lays^'trimself^open to numberless temptations, 
and there is every reason .to fear his ruin. 

13. If " a foolish son is a grief to his father, and bit- 
terness to her who bare him," how great a pleasure 
must result from children of an opposite character \ 
Such youth there are who entertain the tenderest re- 
gard for their parents ; feel for them in every difficulty, 
and yield the most cheerful obedience to every just 
command ; who carefully study their parents* ease and 
interest, and shun those things, which they apprehend 
will occasion grief. How commendable is the conduct 
of such, and how happy the parents who are in such a 
oase. 



CHAP. XLIX. 

SCENBS AND CONSPICUOUS CHABACTERS IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

1. NiQH on the foremost seat in living light 

Resplendent Randolph caught the world's full sight. 
He opes the cause and points in prospect far 
Thro* all the toils that wait impending war : 
But, reverend sage ! thy race must sooh be o*er. 
To lend thy lustre and to shine no more. 

3. So the mild morning star from shades of even 
Leads up the dawn and lights the front of heav*h, 
Points to the waking world the sun's broad way, 
Then veils his own and vaults above the day. 
And see bright Washington behind thee rise, 
Thy following sun to gild our morning skies. 
O'er shadowy climes to pour enlivening flame, 
The charms of freedom and the fire of feme* 

K 
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3. For him the patriot bay beheld wltii pride 

The hero's laurel springing by it| side ; 
His sword still sleeping rested on his thigh. 
On Britain still he cast a filial eye ; 
But sovereign fortitude His visage bore. 
To meet her legions on the invaded shore. 

4. Sage Franklin next arose with cheerful mien, 
And smiFd unruffled o'er the solemn scene ; 
His locks of age a various wreath embrac'd, 
Palm of all arts that e'er a mortal grac'd ; 
Beneath him lay the sceptre kings had borne, 
And"the tame thunder from the tempest torn. 

5. Wythe, Mason, Pendleton with Henry join'd, 
Rush, Rodney, Langdon, friends of human, kind, 
Persuasive Dickinson, the farmer's boast, 
Recording Thomson, pride of all the host, 
Nash, Jay, the Livingstons, in council great, 
Rutledge and Laurens held the rolls of fate. 
O'er wide creation turn'd their ardent eyes. 
And bade the opprest to self-existence rise ; 
All powers of state, in their extended plan. 
Spring from consent, to shield the rights of man. 

^. Undaunted Wolcott urg'd the holy cause, 
With steady hand the solemn scene he draws ; 
Stern thoughtful temp'rance, with his ardour join*d, 
Nor kings nor worlds could warp his stedfast mind. 

i. With graceful ease but energetic tones 

And eloquence that shook a thousand thrones. 
Majestic Hosmer stood ; the expanding soul 
Darts from his eyebeams while his accents roll. 
But lo, the shaft of death untimely flew. 
And fell'd the patriot from the Hero's view ; 
Wrapt in the funeral shroud he sees descend 
The guide of nations and the Muse's friend. 

f « Each gen'rous Adams, freedom's fav'rite pair, 

. And Hancock rose the tyrant's rage to dare, 
^ V Groupt with firm Jefferson, her steadiest hopei 
Of modest mien, but vast unclouded scope. 
Like four strong pillars of her state they stand. 
They clear from doubt her brave but wav*ring band ; 
Colonial charters in their hands they bore, 
And lawless acts ef ministerial power. 
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^. Some injured right in every page ap 
A king in terrors, and a land in tear 
From all his guileful plots the veil iV 
With eye retortive look'd creation i\ 
Trac'd moral nature thro' her total j 
Markt all the steps of liberty and m 
Crowds rose to reason while their ace 
And Independence thundered from 

10» Columbus turn'd ; when rolling to t] 
Swells o'er the seas an undulating r< 
Slow, dark, portentous, as the meteo; 
And curtain black the illimitable dee 
High stalks, from surge to surge, a d 
That howls thro^ heav'n and breath 
storm. 

1 1, His head is hung with clouds ; his g 
Flings a blue flame far flickering to t 
His blood-stainM limbs drip carnage i 
And taint with gory grume the staggi 
Like two red suns his quivering eyeh 
His mouth disgorges all the stores o 
Pikes, muskets, mortars, guns and g1 
And lighted bombs that fusing trails 

13. Perch*d on his helmet two twin siste 
The fav'rite offspring of the murd'ro 
Famine and Pestilence ; whom while 
His wife, grim Discord, on Trinacrii 
When first their cyclop sons, from 1 
Fill'd his foul magazine, his gaping 
Then earth convulsive groan'd, high s 
And hell in gratulation call'd him Wi 

13. Behind the fiend, swift hovering for 
Hangs o'er the wave Britannia's sail 
They crowd the main^ they spres 

abroad 
From the wide Laurence to the Geo 
Point their black batteries to the peo 
And spouting flames commence the 

14. Where fonless Falmouth, looking o 
In terror saw the approaching thund 
The fire begins ; the shells o'er-arc 
Ati4 i^hoQt a thousand rainbows throi 
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On Charlestown spires, on Bedford roofs they lig]^,^ 

Groton and Fairfield kindle from the fiight, 

Korwalk expands the blaze ; o*er Reading hills 

High flaming Danbury the welkin fills ; 

IBsopus burns, New York's delightful fanes 

And sea-nursM Norfolk light the neighboring plains. 

15. From realm to realm the smoky volumes bend, 
Reach round the bays and up the streams extend | 
Deep o'er the concave heavy wreaths are roll'd, 
And midland towns and distant groves infold. 

16. Thro* solid curls of smoke the bursting fires 
Climb in tall pyramids above the spires, 
Concentring all the winds ; whose forces, drivea 
With equal rage from ev'ry point of heav'n. 
Crowds of wild fugitives, with frantic tread, 

Flit thro' the flames that pierce the midnight shade^ 
Back on the burning domes revert their eyes, 
Where some lost friend, some perish'd infant lies. 

17. Their maim'd, their sick, their age-enfeebled sires 
Have sunk sad victims to the stateless fires f 
They greet with one last look their tott'ring walls* 
See the blaze thicken as the ruin falls. 

Their own crush'd roofs still lend a trembling lights 
Point their long shadows and direct their flight. 



CHAP. L. 

SCENES AND CONSPICUOUS CHARACTERS IN THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

/ 

1. Szz where the sheeted flames thro' Charlestown 
roar, 
And lashing waves hiss round the burning shore. 
Thro' the deep folding fires dread Bunker's height 
Thunders o'er all, and shows a field of fight. 

a. Like nightly shadows thro* a flaming grove, 
To the dark fray the closing squadrons move ; 
They join, they break, they thicken thro' the glare^ 
And blazing batt'ries burst along the war ; 
Now wrapt in redd'ning smoke, notv dim in sight, 
They rake the hill or wing the downward flight ; 
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^.- Here wheel'd and wedg'd, Britannia's vet'rans turn 
And the long lightnings from their muskets burn ; 
There scattering strive the thin colonial train, 
Whose broken platoons still the field maintain ; 
Till Britain's fresh battalions rise the height 
And with increasing vollies give the fight. 

4. When, chok'd with dust, discolored deep in gore 
And gaird on all sides from the ships and shore, 
Hesperia's host moves off the field afar 

And saves, by slow retreat, the sad remains of war. 

5. There strides bold Putnam^ and from all the plains 
Calls the tir'd troops, the tardy rear sustains, 
And, mid the whizzing balls that skim the lowe, 
Waves back his sword, defies th€ following foe. 

6. In this prime prelude of the toil that waits 
The nascent glories of his infant states, 
Columbus moum'd the slain. A numerous crowd. 
Half of ^ach host, had bought their fame vrith blood > 
From the whole hill he saw the life-stream pour. 
And sloping pathways trod with tracks of gore. 

7. Here, glorious Warren, thy cold earth was scea, 
Here spring thy laurels in immortal green \ 
Dearest of chiefs that ever prest the plain, 

In freedom's cause with early honours slain \ 
Still dear in death, as when before our sight 
You grac'd the senate or you led the fight. 
The grateful Muse shall tell the world your Jame, 
And unborn realms resound the deathless name. 

8. Now from all plains, as settling smokes decay, 
The banded freemen rise in open day ; 

Tall thro' the lessening shadows, half concealed, 
They throng and gather in a central field ; 
In unskiird ranks but ardent soul they stand, 
Claim quick the foe and eager strife demand. 
^. In front firm Washington superior shone, 
His eye directed to the half seen sun \ 
As thro* the cloud the bursting splendors glow 
And light the passage to the distant foe. 
His waving steel returns the living day^ 
And points, through unfought fields, tlie warri^rV 
way J 
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His valorous deeds to be confin'd no more^ 
Monongahek) to thy desert shore. 

10. Matur'd with years, with nobler glory warm^ 
Fate in his eye and empire on his arm, 

He feels his sword the strength of nations wield. 
And moves before them with a broader shield* 

11. Green rose beside him emulous in arms, 

His genius brightening as the danger warms, . 
In counsel great, in every science skiird. 
Pride of the camp and terror of the field. 
13. With eager look, conspicuous o'er the crowd 
A port majestic, brave Montgomery strode, 
Bar^d his try*d blade, with honor's call elate, 
ClaimM the first field and hasten'd to his fate. 

13. Lincoln, with force unfolding as he rose, 

Scop'd the whole war and measur'd well the foes ; 
Cahn, cautious, firm, for frugal counsels known, 
Frugal of other's blood but liberal of his own. 
Heath for impending toil bis falchion draws 
And fearless Wooster aids the. sacred causey 
Mercer advanc'd an early death to prove, 
Sinclair and Mifflin swift to combat move : 

14. Here stood stern Putnam, scor'd with ancient seaf^y 
The living record of his country's wars ; 

Wayne like a moving tower assumes his post, 
Fires the whole field and is himself a host ; 
Undaunted Sterling, prompt to meet his foes, 
And Gates and Sullivan for action rose ; 
Macdougal, Clinton, guardians of the state, 
Stretch the nerv'd arm to pierce the depth of fate $ 

15. Marion with rapture seiz'd the sword of fame. 
Young Laurens grac'd a father's patriot name ; 
JMoultrie and Sumter lead their banded powers^ 

K>ld rifiers towers, 
arksmen skill'd to pour 
)m the twisted bore, 
ey learn to wield, 

skirt the battling fields 
n full horse speed, 

eye the silver bead. 
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Turn as he turns, distniss the whizzing lead 
And lodge the death ball in his heedless head. 

1 7- Other brave chieftains of illustrious name 
Rise into sight and equal honors claim ; 
But who can tell the dew drops of the mom 
Or count the rays that in the diamond bum ? 
Grieve not, my valiant friends ; the faithful song 
Shall soon redress the momentary wrong ; [fame, 
Your own bright swords have cleav'd your course to 
And all her hundred tongues recognise every claim. 

1 8. From scenes of blood, those verdant shores that stain ; 
From numerous friends in recent battle slain, 
From blazing towns that scorch the purple sky. 
From houseless hordes, their smoking walls that fly, 
From the black prison ships, those groaning graves, 
From warring fleets that vex the gory waves, [mourn, 
From a storm'd world, long taii^ht thy flight to 
I rise, delightful Peace, and greet thy glad return. 

19. On fame's high pinnacle their names shall shine, 
Unending ages greet the group divine, 
Whose holy hands our banners first unfurl'd 
And conquer'd freedom for the grateful world. 
And you, their peers, whose steel avenged their bloodt 
Whose breasts with theirs our sacred rampart stoodj 
Illustrious relics of a thousand fields ! 
To you at last the foe reluctant yields. 
Accept, departed Shades, these grateful sighs, 
Your fond attendants, thro' your homeward skies. 



CHAP. LI. 

&?L»NDID XNTRANCS OF BONAPAAT* INTO THB Clt» 
OF VBNICE, IN D£G£MBKR, 180T. 

1. On Sunday the 30th of November, the telegraph 
announced the approach of the emperor Napoleon, and 
that he would arrive in the course of the day at Fusine, 
where the boats which had been preparing were to meet 
bim,and conduct him to the city. Many of these boats 
were dressed and ornamented in a very fanciful ar ' 
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pretty style, and when they formed a procession om the 
oanal, made a most beautiful appearance. 

2. The dressed and ornamented boats were of two 
kinds, called by the Venetians, Piotea and Bissones. 
One of these Bissones represented the car of Aurora, 
driving up the morning. A beautiful figure of the god-^ 
dess stood erect on the stem of the boat, with flowing 
robes, and holding in her hands the silken reins of 
two foaming horses, which formed the bow of the boat» 
and appeared as rising out of the water. The boat was 
lined with flame coloured silk ; and a curtain of the samCf 
festooned and fringed with silver, depended from the 
gunwale, and played on the surface of the water. The 
rowers were dressed in silk of the same colour, with sil- 
ver lace, and their oars were finely painted and striped 
with silver leaf. 

3^ Another represented the chariot of war ; the fig- 
ure of Mars was on the bow, clad in armour, with tro- 
phies of war under his feet, and on the stem Bellona, 
with oth6r terrific emblems. A cluster of swords aiKl 
shields was placed on each side a-midships, and vari- 
ous warlike implements were displayed on different 
parts about her. The inside of the boat was lined with 
blue silk, which was continued over the gunwale,^ then 
fringed with silver, and hung in festoons to the water** 
edge. The rowers were also dressed in blue silk, with 
silver lace and fringe, and their hats and bosoms decked 
with flowers. 

4. Opposed to this was another dressed with the em- 
blems of peace, a female figure stood erect on the bow, 
vested in a loose robe of blue silk with a white cestus,. 
holding the dove in her hand, and on the stern followed 
plenty, another female figure in the same style, with a 
l^rge cornu copiat .* implements of husbandry were 
ranged in clusters round the sides. This boat was also 
covered with blue silk, with a curtain of the same, fring- 
ed with silver, and falling in festoons to the water. 
The rowers were dressed in blue silk, with silveriace 
and fringe, and their hats and bosoms decked with 
flowers* 

5.. Various other tastes and fancies not less pleasing 
\d appropriate were displayed iB a great number ef 
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these boats ; some of them were without figures upon 
the stem and stern, l^ut in the place of them^ they had 
large branches of ostrich feathers, of different coloursi 
which at a ' little distance appeared like small trees» 
with foliage and flowers. These were also lined and 
. hung round with silk and silver fringe, and the oars- 
men in silk vests of the same colour, generally either 
blue or pink. In each boat there were six oarsmeii> 
who all stood up, and their attitudes and movements, 
as they rowed the boat swiftly along, were uniform and 
pleasing. 

6. The Piotes were a larger kind of boat, and dis- 
tinguished principally from the Bissona by an elegant 
canopy or pavilion erected in the middle of them* 
One of these represented commerce and navigation ; 
she was gaily ornamented all round, with silk curtains^ 
and silver fringe as the Bissdnes. On the top of the 
canopy was placed a small ship full rigged, it was beau- 
tifully painted, and had all her streamers flying in the 
wind ; she was about six feet long, and appeared as sit- 
ting in the water, the top of the canopy being painted 
to represent the sea. 

r. On the bow of the Piota was the hull of another 
ship on the stocks ready for launching, and about th^ 
gunwales were disposed bales, casks, and packages of 
merchandise. The canopy was supported by six 
standards entwined with wreaths of flowers and gay 
coloured ribbons, a deep curtain of blue silk fringed 
with silver hung in folds from the top, and was festoon- 
ed with large silver tassels. There was a company of 
ladies under the canopy, which contributed not a little 
to ornament and beautify the whole. 

8. Another Piota, which was fitted out by a Russian 
lady at Venice, represented a ^Russian cottage ; the 
boat was stuck round with small trees, and green 
branches ; and in the midst of these you saw the cot- 
tage, thatched with straw, and appearing as in a forest. 
There was a gay company in the cottage, and they had^ 
musick. The rowers were clad in skins and furs, and 
represented Russian boors. 

9. But the most fantastic appearance was that of a 
sfea monster. The Italian poets have a fabulous fish op 
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iKKttnXtt of the mainy which they call Orea de MannCf 
which makes a considerable figure in their poetic fie- 
tioiie, and here we had the Orea de Marine. The bow 
ftpresented a monstrous head covered with shining 
scales ; the mouth was wide and disdovered large teetb^ 
from which depended leaves of kelp, and locks of sea 
weed ; his eyes were wild, and from his nose and mon- 
strous jaws he seemed to ejett water* 

10. From the stem, the tail curled up in a loft^ vol- 
ume, and crossing itself branched into ftN'ks ; the whole 
was covered with well represented scales, and in their 
proper places, fins. You saw nothing but a huge fish, 
with a marine grotto, and dancing tritons upon his back* 
Neptune sat on his tail holding the trident, and the tri- 
tons played the oars which moved the monster along. 
The grotto was covered with all kinds of marine pro- 
cluctions. Galatea was in the grotto, and several small 
figures of nereides appeared peeping about tb€ clifts*. 

1 >• A numerous collectioii of these and other boats 
formed a gay and beautiftil squadron, which moved off 
about ten o*ck>ck, under a dbcharge of artillery, and left 
all the city prepared to see and hail their return. 

12. The cry of the Emperor ! the Emperor ! 
called us to the balcony, and th^ ringing of the bells 
and rattling of cannon announced the approach of the 
procession. And now behold a rich and superb spec- 
tacle ! The canal was alive with boats ; the houses on 
each side were ornamented with rich tapestry, and the 
crowded assembly of gay dresses in the balconies added 
variety and beauty to the prospect. 

13» The Gondolas were all occupied and spread fWmi 
one side of the canal to the other. The line of Bisson- 
es glided along the middle with all their rich ornaments 
V^aving round them ; they were led by the car of Au- 
rora, and accompanied by several bands of music The 
Fiotes followed the Bissones, and the richness and beajl- 
f y of the scene increased* And now the vessel of the 
Emperor appeal^ ; and she appears in all the pride 
and pomp of Cleopatra. 

14. On this little bark the Venetians had lavished 

♦heir money, taste and loyalty. It was rich and ele- 

>nt, and cost, it was said, thirty thousand florins. Thie 
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outside mras gilt all around, witk a^profusion of light and 
tasteful flowers, and some regal emblems in bass-relief. 
In the middle was erected a rich payilioa, the sides of 
which wjere glass with gilt pannels, the inside was lined 
with white satin, with satin curtains fHnged with gold ; 
the top of the paYilion was a dome of white satin, span** 
gled with gold stars, and surmounted with a gold eagle. 

15. From the stern rose a large guilt scollop shell 
convexing aft, and in the concavity of which stood the 
helmsman ; on the top or arch of the scollop stood % 
gilt female figure representing ^wctory, with arms ex- 
tended, holding a silk flag, and the eagle on the dome 
oaught the fly of it in his beak. On the bow stood 
Fame, another guilt figure as large as IHe ; she was in 
a vaulting attitude, and held in her hands two trumps 
with their mouths erected to the skies. 

16. This vessel was rowed by sixteen oarsmeUf 
in rich dresses of white satin, trimmed mth broad 
gold lace, and gold laced hats ; their oars were cover- 
ed .with silver leaf, and glittered in the water like light- 
ning. 

17- The emperor was accompanied by the king and 
prince of Bavaria, the vice king of Italy, the grand duke 
of Berg, and others.— These were seated round in the 
pavilion, but the emperor himself stood up, and with 
his hat off bowed very civilly on each side as he passed 
along, whilst the balconies rung with shouts of joy and 
peals of viva TEmperadore. 

18. This splendid procession entered the grand ca- 
nal at its western extremity, where, in the middle of 
the canal, was erected a triumphal arch in honor of 
the emperor, under which he passed, and where he was 
met by the magistrates of the city, with the ceremony 
of delivering the keys. Thence they proceeded along 
the whole lex^th of the canal, through the city, and 
landed him at an open square from St. Mark's place to 
the quay, on the bay ; from the place of his landings 
he was escorted to the palace of the Procuratofe in St. 
Mark's square, which had been fitted up for his recep- 
tion. 
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CHAP. LII. 

BE^miPTIOH OF GBNKRAL WA8HIKGT0K« 

1. General Washington was in his person about six 
feet in height^ his eyes were grey^ but full of animation ; 
his visage was serene^ and the temper of his'thougbt- 
ful mind did not seem disposed to the frequent indul- 
gence of mirth ; his limbs were well proportioned 
and muscular, and his deportment carried an air of 
najesty and solemnity in it^ that was altogether awful 
to folly. 

2. Though no man did more for the interests of hu- 
nan nature in general, yet few men have unbosomed 
themselves with more circumspection than he did t« 
any particular individual ; but this habit has been the 
oharacteristic of the wisest persons who ever lived, 
when possessed of similar authority — it has been assert* 
•d that he was never seen to smile, during the progress 
of the revolutionary. war. 

3. In the more unrestrained moments of private in- 
tercourse, he expressed himself with perspicuity and 
diffidence, but seldom used more words than were 
necessary for the elucidation of his opinion. The line- 
aments of his face implied that he was an older man 
than he really was ; but the weight of care, that must 
necessarily have pressed upon the reflection of a man, 
engaged in such a continuity of vast enterprize and deep 
responsibility, could not fail to antedate in some degree^ 
the works of time. 

4. The graces of general Washington's person were 
not unfrequently instrumental in the promotion of his 
vi^ws ; the advantages resulting from natural gracei 
in polished and even savage life, are wonderfully con*' 
victive. He had the urbanity of a gentleman, without 
the littleness of pride ; and in the very plenitude of his 
authority, would sheathe a denial so kindly, that the 
sting of disappointment was absorbed in the beauty of 
the declaration. 

5. He embraced^ the delegation to rule, as a great 
man should ; not to indulge the luxury of the senses, 
or the satiate aims of ambition, but for the blessed pur- 
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pose of disseminating love and protection to all : he 
stood as a preeminent supporter in society ; like a Tus- 
can columni with sober magnificence ; plain, strong, at- 
tractive and erect : at once the vital principle and the 
ornament of that constitution he had sanctioned, and 
his fame will be co-eternal with the existence of free* 



CHAP. LIII. 

XK COK6BESS, PRINCBtONy AUGUST 26, 178S. 

denerol Wiaahington being introduced by two members^ 
the President addressed him as/oilows. 

1. Congress feel particular pleaspre in seeing 
your excellency^ and in congratulating you on the sue* 
cess of a war in which you have acted so conspicuous a 
part. 

2. It has been the singular happiness of the United 
States, that during a war so long, so dangerous, and so 
important, Provi^nce has been graciously pleased to 
preserve the life of a general, who has merited and 
possessed the uninterrupted confidence and affection 
of his fellow citizens. 

3. In other nations many have performed services 
for which they have deserved and received the thanks 
of the public ; but to you. Sir, peculiar praise is due, 
your services have been essential in acquiring and es- 
tablishing the freedom and indepeMbno^ of your coun- 
try ; they deserve the grateful acknowledgments of a 
free and independent nation. Those acknowledge 
ments Congress have the satisfaction of .expressing 
to your excellency. , ^ 

4; Hostilities have now ceased, but your country 
still needs your services ; she wishes to avail herself of 
your talents in forming the arrangements which wHl 
be necessary for her in the time of peace : for this 
reason four attendance at congress has been requested. 



k 
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CHAP. LIV. 

BKPLT OF OKNBRAL WASHINGTON. 
MR. PRBSIDKITT) 

1. I AM too sensible of the honorable reception I 
have now experienced* not to be penetrated with the 
4eepest feelings of gratitude. 

Notwithstanding congress appear to estimate the 
value of mjr life beyond any services 1 have been able 
to render the United States* yet I must be permitted 
to consider the wisdom and unanimity of our national 
-councils* the firmness of our citizens* and the patience 
and bravery of our troops* which ha^e produced so hap- 
py a termination of the war* as the most conspicuous 
effect of the divine interposition* and the surest pre^ge 
of our future happiness. 

d. Highly gratified by the favorable sentinntnts 
which Congress are pleased to express of my past con- 
duct* and amply rewarded by the confidence and af- 
fection of my fellow citizens* 1 cannot hesitate to contii- 
bute my best endeavours towards the establishment of 
the national security in whatever manner the sovereign 
power may think proper to direct* until the ratification 
of the definitive treaty of peace* or the final evacuation 
of our country by the British forces ; after either of 
which events* 1 shall ask permission to refire to the 
peaceful shade of private life. 

3. Perhaps* sir* no occasion may offer more sultaUc 
than the present to express my humble thanks to God| 
and my grateful acknowledgments to my country* for 
the great and universal support I have received in evefy 
vicissitude of fortune, and for the many distinguished 
honors which Congress^ have been pleased to confer 
vipon me in the course of the war. 
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CHAP. LV. 

ORICZN AND MANNBRS OF THE NATIVE AMERICANS* 

1. Many conjecture^ have been published, respect- 
ing ttie origin of the Americans : but when the curi- 
ous inquirer has pursued this long beaten track, through 
the wide field of ingenious conjecture* until the chase is 
ended, he sits down amused, and perhaps delighted| 
but by no means satisfied with any one hypothesis. 

2. That the extreme northern parts of Europe, con- 
tain a race^of men, living in the most savage state of 
barbarity, dwelling in dens and caves under the earth^s 
surface, and resembling in their appearance, and in their 
manners, the Esquimaux and the GrtdVlanders of 
America is well known ; but whether the ancestors of 
those on our continent migrated from the other, or 
Whether the ancestors of thb Finlanders and Laplan- 
ders, ferried themselves over the icy ocean, from the 
frozen coasts of America, to find a more comfortable 
climate in the same degree of northern latitude in 
Europe, is not yet decided ; nor is, it yet settled wheth- 
er the native Americans were a race of men who never 
had the remotest connexions with the Europeans. 

3. >Jo traces of" the European arts have been found^ 
in North America. There appears to have been some 
approximation to the arts in tjj^e south. The first adven- 
turers to South America found the savages as having 
made some beginnings toward the art olf painting, of 
drawing pictures, and of making inuiges as well as in 
that of architecture. 

i4. The dawnings of civilization were discovered by 
« fixed ^rm of sociaf worship ; and though the mind 
of the traveller was shocked at the idea of human sacri- 
fices, yet there was a kind of apology contained in the 
recollection that this practice had formerly prevailed in 
countries more civilized. 

5. Much labour had been spent on roads and bridges 
by way of public expense in South America ; but noth- 
ing df that kind was to be found to the northward of 
the Missvsippi. tartifiqations, and towns walled for 
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defence} were found in New Spain, but there was no 
appearance of a regular fortification north of the 
Chesapeak. 

6. The dress of the Mexicans and PeruTians was 
very slight ; none of them had garments as a defence 
against the weather, but they delighted in the rude or- 
naments suited to a savage pride. In the northern 
parts of the continent, the rigid winters urged the in- 
habitants to fortify themselves with the skins of the 
Wild beasts, against the frost of the climate. 

7. The remains of regular fortifications are now . 
seen on the banks of the Ohio, and large sepulchral 
piles or mounds are existing in that qountry ; but who 
raised these, or whence came the numerous hordes 
which, have been gathered there to sepulchral honours, 
is and ever will be unknown. If the license of a con- 
jecture might be indulged, I would inquire, whether the 
wars of the northern against the southern nations, 
might not make the banks of the Missisippi, and of the 
rivers which pay tribute to it, the ancient theatres of 
bloody contests ? 

8. In that part of America, the remains of such for- 
tifications are found as were at first discovered in South 
America ; these must have been raised by the people 
of Mexico and Peru, because the northern nations never 
possessed the art. Had the northern Indians been ca- 
pable of such means of defence, the remains of their 
£brts, at least, would have been seen. 

9. The northern people of all nations have been 
found to possess more strength of body, than those of 
the south ; and from that circumstance, or from envy, 
because the southern people have excelled them in 
skill, there bave been perpetual conflicts ; and why is 
it improbable that the northern Indians, like the Gotha 
and Vandals, overran a great part of the continent, and 
drove the southern tribes from their line of forts on the 
Missisippi, and raised the piles for their dead, which 
are now found in that part of the country ? 

10. The original inhabitants of Spanish America, as 
well as those in Louisiana, and on the Chesapeak, were 
not so strong and robust as those found in New Eng- 

ind and Canada. On the same degree of latitude south 
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pf the eqtlator, the people were found to be more vigor- 
ous and strong than thef were nearer the line. The 
northern latitades, from fort3F to forty six degreest pro* 
diiced men in a much higher state of perfection than 
tbe nativ^^ either more northerly, or nearer the equator. 

1 1. The savages found in Canada^ were in no way 
different in their n^anners, in their size^ or in their 
babits and custofns, from those on the sea shore of 
New ]Sngland. They were tatl, straight and nervous ; 
their muscles stropg, and their eyes small and piercing. 
They had great agility of body, and were as remariiabie 
for a kind of savage cunning, as for any thing else. 

13. On the north part of the continent, in what is 
DOW called Greenland, the natives ^re described as not 
being more than four feet in height. Their heads are 
larg^e, and out of proportion to their bodies ; and their 
haqds and feet are exceedingly small. 

13. The Greenlanders and Esquimaux are both 
alike intrepid and active in their attacks on the whale^ 
on the sea dog, and on other animals inhabiting the wa* 
ters of their coasts ; but the whale frequently gives 
many of them at once, with the stroke of his tail, to 
the multitude, which under his monstrous shadow seek 
their food among the fragments of his board. 

14. These people have no incentive to a regular 
course of exertion of their natural powers : a desire ta 
satisfy the immediate calls of animal nature, without 
any provident attention to futurity, is their only aim* 
No keen ambition fires their breasts, urging them to 
conquest and dominion ; or prompts them to the de* 
struction of their own species. 

15. Perhaps the presence of a favorite female may 
urge the enamoured Esquimaux to feats of valorous ac*- 
tivity against a sea dog ; but as the passioh of love is 
seldom raised in their bosoms, their souls are d6!l aa 
their winter nights ; and we have no reason to believe 
them to be capable of a lively stroll^ of fency, or of one 
ray of i^rilUant imagination- 

L 2 
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CHAP. LVI. 

THS OLAXIMUI OV tATAOSt TO T^XS COUNTRl ^O^'- 
SIDSRED. 

U If nations crowded with inhabitant^ could not mi- 
grate > the consequence would bey. that they must die of 
hunger, or destroy each other. In China the people 
have no idea of colonizing, because there is no part of 
the world, excepting that empire, which is suitable to 
the supposed dignity of a Chinese i they therefore con- 
trive many ways to sanction the destruction of the humait 
species, by acts of violence. 

2. Many children are Jiestroyed, by being thrown into- 
the water, and by other means, under pretence of their 
being decrepid, deformed, or being born on inauspicious 
days. And the aged, or infirm, are dispatched on prin- 
ciples of pity, to relieve them from an insupportable 
load of years. Whether the4)uming the wives with the 
corps of their husbands, in the empire of Indostan, i& 
founded in the same policy, is not certain. 

3. There can be nothing clearer in reason and philos« 
ophy, than that a people thus situated, have a right to 
change their residence, and to gain a subsistence on 
any part of the terraqueous globe, where they can. find 
the soil neither appropriated, nor possessed with an in- 
tention to appropriate it to the use for which it was 
made* 

*4. If the savages cannot be incoi^rated with the 
emigrants, or become civilized as a nation, it will clearly 
follow that they will by degrees be extirpated, and final- 
ly cease to exist as a nation. The religion of nature, 
the light of revelation, and the pages of history, are 
combined in the proof, that God has ordered that na- 
tions shaU become extinct, and that others shall take 
their places. 

5. The savage has his day ; and enjoys life accord- 
ing to the taste and habits he possesses ; he casts his 
•yes abroad, over the extensive wilderness of his wild 
domain, and sighs at the apprehension that his nation 
and race must cease to exist, and that his mighty for- 
ests must finally bow to human strength \ and that the^ 
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Ifills and the valliesy where he has enjoyed the chase, 
shall be eovered with the cities and the cultivated fields 
af white men. 

6. His agonies at first seem to demand a tear from 
the eye of humanity : but, when we refiecti that the 
extinction of his race, and the progress of the arts 
which give rise to his distressing apprehensions, are 
ibr the increase of mankind, and for the promotion of 
the world's glory and happiness ; that five hundred ra- 
tional animals may enjoy life in plenty, and comfort, 
where only one savage drags out a hungry existence,- 
we shall be pleased with the perspective into futurity. 

7. It has only been said, that when a nation is crowd- 
ed, some of the inhabitants have a right to migrate, and 
to take lands where they shall find a country unim- 
proved, in the way which nature intends. There is 
nothing that has been advanced, which will justify a 
man's taking the land of a savage, or rather land in a 
savage country, but ah absolute necessity to gain a sub- 
sistence which he cannot obtain without. 

8. As the savages had no ideas of a permanent use 
and improvement of the soil, or ever had a personal or 
individual right in it, nor ever by annexing their la- 
bour to it rendered it better or more apt for the use of 
man, I am led to conclude, that they had no more 
property in the soil on which they hunted, than.they 
had in the waters in which they fished. 

9i There may be a suggestion, that4hc wilderness 
of America, in the state it was found by Europeans, 
was suited to the nature, state, and habits of the people 
found here, and that therefore, it was unjust for the 
Europeans to take possession of the country, 

10. There is no argument in this suggestion ; for 
if the increase of mankind is anobject^ it could not be 
effected by the manner of a savage life \ and if the Au- 
thor of human nature had intended this continent, as 
only a field for the chase, the earth in America would 
not have been endowed with those powers, which at 
the same time invite and reward the band of agricul- 
ture. 

1 1 . Wte know, that whatever a man in a state of na- 
tore becomes fcirly possessed <^» is his, while his pos- 
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seMion Gontinuea i but Iho momoBt be abandoni it, the 
next poesessop has the saaie claim. Mfhen a aava^ 
has killed bis deer, and satiated his then present appe« 
tite» he hangs the residue on a tree to keep it from the 
wolves and ibxes until he shall return. 

18. Whenawbale, or other fish, issubdaed* either 
\sf a savage or any one dae, we conceive that the per^ 
son who has subdued, has an exclusive property in the 
fish. In subduing the sea animal, tluise who are en- 
gaged in the business, da not Rsio a propeitf in the wa- 
fers which they pass upon. iXov do the savages, while 
they traverse the wilds, in the chase for subsistence^ 
gain a property in the soil they pass over. 



P&0SP9CT OF ?BA^B^ W^E^&DOTA) ANP PKOSPBRITT. 

1. Hail, heaven horn peace, fair nurse of virtue h»U I 
flere, fix thy ^ceptre and exalt thy scale ; 
Hence thro* the earth extend thy late domain, 
TiH Heav^n^s own splendour shall absorb thy reign 1 

3. What scenes arise ! what glories we bphold \ 
See a broad realm its ii^rious chso^ms unfold 1 
See crowds of patriot? bless the happy land, 
A godlike senate and a warlike band ; 
One friendly |;ei)iius fire;? the numerous whole^ 
From glowing GcorgijEi to the frpzen pole. 

a. Along these shores, ^n^ tbese flowery yale?, 
The woodland shout the joyous ear a&s^s I 
Industrious crowds in difl)erent labours toil, 
Those ply the arts, ^d these uoiprove the SQil* 

4. Here .the fond merphaAt coimtsthe Hsing g<(ii^ 
There strides >the rustic o*er the ;fui^row'd plain^ 
Here walks the statesman) penaiiire and serene, 
And there the school boys gambol round the green» 

5. See ripening harvests gild the smiling plains, 
Kind nature's bounty and the pride of swains ; 
I-uxdriant vines their curling tendrils shoot, 
And bow their heads.^4rop the ^lustmng ihiil t 
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In the gay fields, with rich |m>fution strow'd, 
The orchard bends beneath its yellow load, 
The lofty boughs their annual burden pour, 
And juicy liarvests sweU th' autumnal store. 

6. These are the blessings of impartial Heav'n, 
To each fond heart in just proportion given. 
No grasping lord shall grind the neighboring poor, 
Starve numerous vassals to increase his store ; 
No cringing slave shall at his presence bend, 
Shrink at his frown, and at his nod attend ; 
Afric's unhappy children, now no more 
Shall feel the cruel chains they felt before. 
But every state in this just mean agree, 
To bless mankind, and set th* oppressed free. 

C". Then, rapt in transport, each exulting slave 
Shall taste that boon which God and nature gav6, 
And, fir'd with virtue, join the common cause* 
Protect our freedom and enjoy oAir laws. 

8. At this calm perlQd, see, in pleasing view. 
Art vies with art> and nature smiles ^new : 
On the long winding strand tliat meets the tide, 
Unnumber'd cities Jift their spiry pride ; 
Gay, flowery walks salute the enraptur'd eyes. 
Tall, beauteous domes in dazzling prospect rise ; 
There thronging navies stretch their wanton sails, 
Tempt the broad main and catch the driving gales* 

f . To these thronged seats- the country wide resorts, 
And rolls her treasures to the opening ports \ 
While, fer remote, gay health and pleasure flow. 
And calm retirement cheers the labouring brow. 
XO. No din of arms the peaceful patriot hears, 
N6 parting si^ the tender matron fears, 
No field of fame invites the youth, to rove, 
Nor virgin knows a harsher sound than love* 
Fair science then her laurel'd beauty rears, 
And spars with genius to the radiant start. 
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CHAP- IsNUl. 

VRBX INQ»IR»T* FAXOaABW TO. T«]ft.OAPI^^ OF 
]|ALI&I05# 

1. RBAMN.aijidlfte.^. inquiry a^^^ft*? only, effectual 
agents ag^^st, cr;-Qr^ Give a Ioqsi^ to them, they wjlr 
support tbp tru«. r^ligfpi^ hy^ brin§;ing every false one 
to their tiritiqp4,,tQ.tbe,tpst of their inyestigation. They 
are the naiui^ ej)ieaues of error, ai^cj, of ,eiTpr only. 

2. Had not thft %W^r S*?^'^^^^^^-'' perniitted ^ee 
inquiry, chfli^tiapity cpjuld, never h^ye been introduced. 
Had not free inquiry h^f^y indulged aV the^ era of tjie^ 
reformation. tb|5 coriiHpJtions of Qhri^tiapjty could oot 
have been purged away. If it be restrained now, the 
present corruptions wiU be_ PK^^^^^^?^ ^P4 ^^^ o**** 
encouraged. 

3. Was the government to, prescribe tp us our mcdi* 
cine and diet, 6ur bodies wouM be in such keeping as 
our souls " would be if if firescribed to U9 our reUgick.*^- 
Thus in France the emetic was once forbidden as a 
medicine, and th« potatoe as an article of food. Gov- 
ernment is just as infallible too, when it fixes systems 
in physics. 

4. Galileo was sent to the inquisition for affirming 
that the earth was a sphere : the government had de- 
clared it to be as dat as a trencher, and GaKko was 
obliged to abjure his error. This ^rjror, bPWf^YQrj at 
length prevaik^i the earth hecaisue a glolM^ aiMlI>«Sjpar- 
tes d^lared ii was wliirled roiaiid its axis by siTiMt^3c. 

5. Th« govienunexit in which he. lived lSlt9 lAse 
««i/>i.».K *^ ««« th^ this W.S U(x <|Uj;s09^^f cii^ JH^s- 

i shomldaW. k^y^ ^ce.inyol^d bj awtjbpri- 
I^f^tthe xprU(^$bav^ be^^ e^irpl^ded* 
ainian, piifinipiple cjfg^ayvJ^^iqn i^ ^pw, njore 
ibed, on ^he b^ai^ ^C i^^^a^n* 1:^^.^ i^o^ld 
pvernni^ent to step in, ^i^d nisdLe it i^^ arti- 
ry faith. 

and experiment have been indulged, and 
d before them. It is error alone which, 
•port of government. Truth can stand by 
set opinion to coercion— whom will you. 
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wake your Hiqtf&itor*? RilliWe tnen ; inreD f^oreniM 
by bad passionsy by private as well public reasons. A 
filngle zealbt hlay caidltii^Qee'pinieoiitor, and better tnen 
'be his'viciims. 

r. But ^ver/'^Me/ftitys ail ifiqtrfdtbr, has^establisbed 
^dme "religion. No^t^o, say I, lia^e 'etftaUtsbed the 
^sahie. Ts this a p1r66f "^df the trtfalliblKty t>f ei^tablisfa- 
xnents ? Our 'sister'stat^s 6f Petftisylvlmria'and New 
Yoiic, Hbwever, Ttivie long iubiiisted tntfaoutBnyeaiab* 
lishment at all. The experiment was new^aiid d^ubt- 
fnl'When they flfiadeit. Itl^asrtOf&weredlieydhd ^on* 
^ccption. 

8 . Tliey B6tmsh ittfittftfely. ^elijglon fs-wen^surtjort- 
^ed of varidtis kinds ibdeed, bat alt' gbod enough; all 

sufficient to preserve peace ^hd order : ' or if a sect 
afises) whose tenets "wduld subvert monds, go^ sense 
Ibas fair play /and reasons and Uughs it! out of doors, vHth* 
out 'suffering the slate to be troubled with it Th^y 
* *do not hang mok^e nyiefactdfs than We do. They are 
not inore disturbed \^lth tdiglcm^ dissensions than we 
iire, 

9. On the dontria^y, their haVtnony Is tiiif^at^Heled, 
and can be ascribed to nothing but their tmbounded 

' tolerance^ because thet^e Is tio 6ther cfrcamatance in 
Vhich they differ frbm every nation on earth. They 
' have made the happy discovery, that the wky to silence 
religious disputes, is to^ tdke^ncTttotice of thetn. 



ciHAP. ;i!.ix. 

THE yOLLT AND BANOER OF GIVING tl(Et)IT TO VIL- 
LAGE CONJURERS OR PRETEI^DERS OF ITHB ttACK 
ART. 

. 1. Let US suppose that |)eopIe gi^ricriallyjgive credit 
to such persons ; and then see what Vill be the conse- 
quetice. A casualty happens, or some mischief is 
done in our neighbourhood; a liam isbufnedi or 'a 
man is missing, possibly dead, or property is lost. 
We know not how ; but we suspett it tittone by Sbriie 
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designing villain. We dispatch a messenger to the 

. ccmjurer. 

II. Whs^t is the moral character of this conjurer^ we 
know not, nor do we much care. It is not the man but 
the conjurer with whom we are now concerned. If we 
cannot trust him in any other capacity, yet we can 
trust him in this. The messenger goes and opens 
his business to him; an answer is given importing 

' that the mischief was perpetrated by a certain man of 
such a description. 

3. We think of somebody, to whom the description, 
with a little help of imagination, will suit tolerably 
well. Or perhaps the messenger has an enemy whom 

' he suspects, and prejudice will easily modify the pic- 
ture so as to represent him. 

4. A hint is given— it is thrown into circulation^— it 
gains credit ; and an honest man is ruined. Thus div- 
ination, when it is held in general repute, puts it in ev- 
ery man's power to destroy every man whom he will. 

5. Why do you wish to know the author of a mis- 
chief which has been done ? You wiU say, you wish 
the villain may be punished, the injury repaired, and evil 
prevented. Very well : Then take the proper steps 
to detect and arrest the offender. If. the conjurer 
points out such or such a person, as the criminal, he 
may indeed gratify your curiosity, and perhaps your 
malice ; but he does no good to society. 

6. His suggestion is not evidence, on which the. sup- 
posed perpetrator can be convicted. If it was, no mor- 
tal would be safe. Youjperhaps believe the insinuationy 
and you make others believe it. But when the gene- 
ral suspicion falls on an innocent person, investiga- 
tion stops ; this innocent person suffers the reproach^ 
and the really guilty lies unsuspected, and escapes un- 
)>unished. And when a new mischief happens, the 
same scene may be acted over again. 

7. On social, therefore, as well as on religious prin- 
ciples, these diviners ought to be prosecuted, father 
than «ncouraged--*to be punished, rather than patron- 
ized. Judge Blackstone says, that " pretending to teH . 
fortunes, and to discover stolen goods by skill in the 

rcult sciences, is a npuisdemeanori deservedly pun- 
ied by law." 
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8. The reason vthj it deserves punishment is, be- 
cause it not only tends to subvert religion, but also to 
disturb the peace of society, and destroy the reputation 
and security of every virtuous member. 



CHAP. LX. 

ACCOUNT 07 THR' TOTAL ECLIPSE 07 THE 8CN, 
JUNE 16, 1806. 

1. A TOTAL eclipse of the sun is a rare and inter- 
esting occurrence. In May, 1706, there was one ob- 
served in Switzerland and in the southern parts of 
France. On the 22d of April, 1715, the sun was to- 
tally eclipsed at London. Accounts of both those eclip* 
ses were published in the transactions of the Royal 
Society. The laat was observed by Dr. Halley, who 
remarks, that there had not before been seen a total 
eclipse of the sun at London, since the 20th of 
March, 1140. 

2. A number of gentlemen in Boston, who had fur- 
nished themselves with proper instruments, agreed to 
meet on the morning of the 16th at the house of Mr. 
Benjamin Bussey, in Summer street, for the purpose 
of observing the eclipse. 

3. The result of their observations, as communicated 
by their committee of arrangements, is as follows. 
The duration of total darkness, according to two of the 
observers, was 4' 38". By the other, 4' 28". Two 
other gentlemen also noted the time of total obscura- 
tion, as nearly as they could by their watches, and both 
pronounced it to be upwards of 4 minul" '^t^ — 
duration of the eclipse by the three obsi 

were taken, was, 2h. 44' 415*. 

4. In this vicinity, and probably throu 
gland, this interesting phenomenon was 
very favourable circumstances. The di 
ably fine. Not a cloud obscured any 
hemisphere. The air was dry and clear 
easi before the obscuration, were in 
brightest asure. 
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5. The wind was northwest in the morning, but 
shifted to northeast after the eclipse commenced, and 

•continued easterly until its completion. The thermom* 
«ter, exposed to the open air. in the shade, on a nortli 
wall, fell eleven degrees. No dew fell. This was as- 
certained by placing^ on a board a piece of soft papery 
twelve inches square, which was accurately weighed 
before the commencement of the eclipse and immedi- 
ately after the emersion of the sun. No difference la 
the weight was perceived. 

6. There was a sensible chillness however, in the air* 
and some of the company found an outside garment 
very comfortaUe. The mercury in the barometer 
stood at 30, 2 ^m S o'clock^ until 3 in P. M. 

7. Venus appeared in the southwest, about 15 mitw 
utes before the total obscuration, and was visible more 
than 20 minutes after the appearance of light. Our 
«ituation was not favourable for noticing the stars. 
From a comparison of the accounts of different peiv 
sons in our circle, with reference to a celestial globe, k 
appeared that Aldebaran, Capella, Castor, Pi-ocyon, «lid 
two of the stars in Orion were mniced. 

8. A little before the total obscuration, a deep dark 
ahade, resembling an approaching thunder 8t»rm, was 
observed at the westward. As the eclipse went off, a 
aimilat' appearance was noticed on the eastern side of 
the horizon. The departing light of the sun was sup- 
portable .to thens^edeye. it was otherwise with the 
first returning light, which was extremely vivid and in- 
expressibly rapid in its access. The portion of the ain^ 
which first reappeared, was, to the naked eye, of %, 
globular form, and seemed like a ball of &re. 

9. A luminous ring surrounded the moon after the 
«un was totally hid. From the accounts given of for- 
mer total eclipses of the sun, this appearance was ex- 
pected ; but in brilliancy and magnitude it seems to 
lave exceeded any of which we fir^i an account* la 
the ecHpse of 1715, above mentioned, Dr. iiaUey com- 
putes the hiimnous ring to be about <* a digit, or per- 
haps a tenth part of the moon's diameter.*' 

10. We were not prepared to measure the breadth 
>f the rin^;, that appeared at this time, but ahoukl judge 
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it to be at least double the dimensions of tbat recorded 
by Dr. Hallcy. The light was of a pale white, and the 
ring was, extert^ally, irregular. Virid conniscations, of 
a reddish or purple colour, were seeu with the glasses^ 
proceeding from the moon's edge. 

lU One of our company atone moment, counted 
six of these lucid pencils, issuing from different parts 
of the orb of the moon, at irregular distances, and with 
smaller illuminated points between them, in form and 
disposition resembling the points on the card of a com- 
mon compass. The darkness was not so great as ex- 
pected. 

13. It was found necessary howeTcr, to make use of 
a lantern to ascertain the time precisely by our watch» 
If we were to judge from the number of stars that ap- 
peared, the light must have been greater than at the 
time of full moon ; this light, however, did not wholly 
proceed from the luminous ring aforementioned, which 
though bright, and exhibiting a strong contrast to the 
dark body of the moon, which it inclosed, did not cast 
any sensible shadow. 

13. During the total obscuration, some of the compa- 
ny remarked, that the moon, with its surrounding glo- 
ry, appeared nearer to the eye, than the sun or moon 
usually appear. The exhibition was wonderfully mag- 
nificent and sublime, and inspired one universal senn-. 
znentof admiration and awC) which we shall not attempt^ ^ 
to describe. 

14. We seemed to be in the more immediate pres- 
ence of Deity, while this interesting spectacle was ex- 
hibiting in his august temple. The morning was ush- 

.ered in with the usual hum of business, which gradually 
diminished as the darkness advanced. One uninter- 
rupted silence at length prevailed. 

15. A fresh breeze which had prevailed, now subsid- 
, ed, and all was calm ; the birds retired to rest ; th^ 

rolling chariot and the rumbling car were no more 
heard ; the axe and the hammer were su 
Returning light reanimated the face of thinj 
seemed as in the dawn of creation, when G 
Let there be lights and there was Hght^ and an ini 
^beer of grati^lation bunit from the spectators, 
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Vf the youthrul gproups in the streets^ and on the sar/ 
rounding hills. 

l6. -The Committee in pursuance of their commis- 
sion} proceed to report some particulars^ that escaped 
their personal observation. The cows on the common, 
we are told, discovered sensible marks of agitation — 
Sonne of them left the ground and proceeded homeward, 
the rest gathered round a person,* who was crossing the 
common at the time, and followed him with apparent 
anxiety, as if soliciting protection. 

IT. We have taken some pains to collect accounts, 
from other places of observations on this remarkable 
eclipse. We were particularly desirous of ascertaining 
the northern and southern limits of the shadow. At New- 
port, Nantucket, and Martha's Vineyard, the eclipse, 
we are informed, was not total : but it was total at New- 
Bedford, at Rochester, at Ware ham, and Falmouth, 
on the northern side of the Vineyard Sound. It 
was not total at Portland, nor at Biddeford ; but it was 
so at Kennebunk, between Biddeford and Portsmouth. 
If this information be correct, the breadth of the shad- 
ow was about 120 miles, and enveloped the entire terri« 
tory of Massachusetts proper ^ excepting Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket. 

18- Some persons who were on tie water in the har- 
bour, noticed, during the total obscuration, particles of 
congealed mist, resembling snow, flitting through the 
air. At Plymouth, the €shermen in the bay observed 
the luminous appearance of the spray of the sea, which 
is frequently apparent in the night on the ocean. Dr. 
Halley intimates some appearances of alarm among the 
Ji^hy during the eclipse of 1715. We have not heard 
^ny similar remark at this time. 

19. No spots were seen upon the face of the sun. 
The luminous drops, which are mentioned by many 
astronomers as very apparent in former eclipses when 
the sun is reduced to a small thread of light, were no- 
ticed by some observers ; by others they were not seen. 
Some small inequalities were observed, by some of our 
company, on tlie lower edge of the moon ; but they 
could not bepereeived by others. 
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20. Some persons have remarked, thai 
ring round the moon, at the time of total 
the sun, inras smaller and of a fainter lighi 
side, than on any other part of her circum 



CHAP. LXL 

IMFORTAKCS OF FAMILY GOVERNMENT 
INTEMPERANCS AND DISSIPATION. 

1. It has long been my opinion, that t 
' «f domestic authority, is one of the most al; 

toms both of the degeneracy, and dange 
of our country. Parents and masters : 
abandoned all control over those that P 
placed under their care and guardianship 

2. They seem totally indifferent both 
pany and hours they keepv and Xih^ fitwces { 
The rein& being thus thro\yn loose upon 
ties, it is no wonder they take the short 
struction» and hasten to taverns. 

3. Depend upon it, it i» a serious trutl 
often heard in courts of justice, that we a 
to heaven^ not only for our own action s^ 
degree, for the actions of those who may 
by our example or authority. 

4. If children are permitted to do as the 
to keep what hours they please, nothing ( 
cd, but that our country, ere longy will 
race of beings, that neither fear God^ nor 

5. Such are the incalculable advantage: 
over young persons^ that I have often thoi 
and a future state out of the question) i^ 
height of wisdom, to compel them to ] 
exact hours, to oblige them to a regular 
the public iiistitutions of ohristianity, tc 
to their own homes on Sunday, at least « 
the day, and in various other instanees of 
ture, to restrain them ; if it were only to 
ivith habits of early subordination to priv; 
in order to lay a proper foundation of 
public government and the laws of the Ian 
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6. Certainly much depends upon tbe influence of 
parents and masters^ to ren^edy the evils arising^ from 
the multiplicity of our taverns. It is in their y^otp^r ta 
restrain their children and 8ervants> and they are hound 
to do it, by the strongest considerations which can ac^^ 
tuate the human breast. A regard to their own peace 
and repose beyond the grave, and the futui'e happiness 
of their country, equally require it at their hands. 

7. There is no position more incontrovertible, and 
sanctioned by more uniform experience, than that a 
republican government can be supported on no other 
foundation than the virtue of the people. And it \% 
equally clear, thu virtue must originate in domestic ed* 
lication, in obedience to ftarental authority, and in a love 
of order. 

8. The Jewish nation taught the ten commandmenta 
to their children at so early an age, that they were the 
£rst sentences they were able to lisp ; and every 
body knows the care and pains employed by the wisdom 
«f old Rome, in order to impress a knowledge of the 
twelve tables on their youths. 

9. If 1 was called upon to point out a parttcuhir.law 
•f the state, as entitled to the superior attention of its 
inhabitants, it should be The act for the prevention ^ 
vice and immorality,* There is no positive law of the 
land, that deserves to be inculcated, with half the soImu^ 
tude, oil the rising generation. 

10. Let politicians speculate, and philosophers dog- 
matize on forms of government, as long as they please^ 
it remains an eternal truth, that the liberties of a coimA 
try can be preserved only by the practice of religion and 
morality. Here, and here only, is the solid rock, on 
which human glory and felicity can be permanently 
erected. 

1 1. Hence it is, that the enlightened lawgivers of ev-^ 
ery nation, whose views were limited by the interest 
and hafipinea9 of the people, have made the dissemina* 
tion of the principles of sobriety, industry and virtue^ 
the object of unceasing study and labour ; and particu* 
larly among the rising generation. 

* Such a law«xtft8 in PeuiBylvanla. 
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12, Animated by their great ejtatnple, it is our duty 
as magistrates and rulers^ on a emailer scale, to iircul- 
cate, both in our official stations and by our fiefonal 
conduct, uniform and constant obedience to every la^ 
of our country. 

13. Be not deceived, Gentlemen ; every immoral 
many and every other man, that habitually breaks the 
laws of the land is an enemy to his country. Whatever 
may be the hypocritical language of his lips, his actions 
apeak louder than his words. And from the in/ectiouB 
natore of bad example, he is often a greater injury tt) 
the moral interests of society, than the highway robber. 



CHAP. LXII. 

^EKERAL Washington's orders on the cessation 
OF hostilities in 1783. 

1.^ The commander in chief orders the cessation of 
bostilittes between the United Staftes of America and 
the king of Great Britain, to be publicly proclaimed to- 
morrow at 13 o'clock, at the new building ; and that 
the prockmation which will be communicated herewith, 
be read to-morrow evening at the head of every regi- 
xnent and corps of the army ; after which, the chaplains, 
with the several brigades, will render thanks to Almigh* 
ty God for all his mercies, particularly for his overrul- 
ing the wrath of man to his own glory, and causing the 
rage of war to cease amongst the nations. 

2. Although the proclamation before alluded to, ex* 
tends only to the prohibition of hostilities, and not to the 
annunciation of a general peace, yet it must afford the 
roost rational and smcere satisfaction to every benevo- 
lent mind, as it puts a period to a long and doubtful 
contest-estops the effusion of human blood— >opens the 
prospect to a more splendid scene-— and, like another 
morning star, promises the approach of a brighter day, 
than has hitherto illuminated this western hemisphere ! 
• 3. On such a happy day— a day which is the harbin- 
ger of peace*— a day which completes the eighth year of 
the war, it would be ingratitude not to rejoice : it 
would be insensiibiUty noilo participate in the general 
felicity. 
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4. The coirnnander in chief, far from endeavouring^ 
to stifle the feelings of jof in his own bosom, offers hU 
most cordial congratulations on the occasion, to all the 
oflicers of every denomination— -to all the troops of the 
United States in general, and in particular to those gal- 
lant and persevering men, who had resolved to defend 
the rights of their invaded country so long as the war 
should continue. 

5. These are the men who ought to be considered as 
the pride and boast of the American army ; and who* 
crowned with well earned laurels, may soon withdraw 
from the fiel4 of glory to the more tranquil walks of 
•ivil life. 

6. While the general recollects the almost infinite 
variety of scenes through which we have passed with a 
mixture of pleasure, astonishment and gratitude — whil^ 
he contemplates the prospects before us with rapture- 
be cannot help wishing that all the brave men, of what 
ever condition they may be, who have shared in the 
toils and dangers of eflfccting this glorious revolutioui^ 
of rescuing millions from the hand of oppression, and 
of laying the foundation of a great empire, might be 
impressed with a proper idea of the dignified part they 
have been called to act (under the smiles of providence) 
on the stage of human afiairs. 

7. For happy, thrice happy, shall they be pronounced 
hereafter, who have contributed any thing, who have 
performed the meanest office in erecting this stupen- 
dous Jabric of Freedom and Emlure^ on the broad basis 
ef independency ; who have assisted in protecting the 
rights of human nature, and establishing an asylum for 
the poor and oppressed of all nations afid religions. 

8. The glorious task for which we first flew to armsj 
being thus accomplished— the liberty of our country 
being fully acknowledged and firmly secured by the 
smiles of Heaven, on the purity of our cause, and the 
honest exertions of a feeble people determined to be fitje, 
against a powerful nation disposed to oppress them. ; 
and the character of ttiose who have persevered through 
every extremity of hardship, suffering and danger, be- 
ing immortalized by the illustrious appellation of the 
Patriot Army^ nothing now remains but for the actors 
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•f this mighty scenes to preserve a perfect^ unvarying 
consistency of character through the very last act ; to 
close the drama with applause, and to retire from the 
military theatre with the same approbation of angels 
and of men, which have crowned all their former vir- 
tuous actions. 



CHAP. LXIII. 

BXTBACT FROlff OBN. WASHINGTON'S eiRCULAB, 
LETTER TO THE OOVERNOUS 01 THE SEVKRAX. 
STATES, IN 1783. 

!• The great object for which I had the honour to 
hold an appointment in the service of my country, be- 
ing accomplished, I am now preparing to resign it into 
the bands of congress, and return to that domestic re- 
tirement, which, it is well known, I left with the great- 
est^ reluctance ; a retirement for which I have never 
ceased to sigh through a long and painful absence, ia 
which (remote from the noise and trouble of the world) 
I meditate to pass the remainder of life in a state of unr 
disturbed repose. 

2. But, before I carry this resolution into effect, I 
think it a duty incumbent on met to make this my last 
official communication, to congratulate you on the glori- 
ous events which Heaven has been pleased to produce iu 
our fevour, to offer my sentiments respecting some im* 
portant subjects, which appear to me to be intimately 
connected with the tranquillity of the United States. 

3. When we consider the magnitude of the prize we 
contended for, the doubtful nature of the contest, and 
the favourable manner in which it has terminated ; we 
shall find the greatest possible reason for gratitude and 
rejoicing \ and we shall have equal occasion to felicitate 
ourselves on the lot which providence has assigned us, 
whether we view it in a natural, a political, or moral 
point of view. i 

' 4. The citizens of America, placed in the most en- 
viable condition, as the sole lords and proprietors of a 
vast tract of continent, comprehending all the variow*- 
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soils and climates of the world, and abounding with nVt 
the necessaries and conTenicnces of life, are now, by 
the late satisfactory |)acification, acknowledged to be 
possessed of absolute freedom and independency ; they 
are, from this period to be considered as the actors on a 
most conspicuous theatre, which seems to be peculiarly 
designed by Providence for the display of human great- 
ness and felicity* 

5. Here they are not only surrounded with every 
thing that can contribute to the completion of private 
«nd domestic enjoyment, but Heaven has crowned all 
ils other bless'mgs, by giving a surer opportunity for 
political happiness than any other nation has ever been 
favoured with. 

6. The foundation of our empire was not laid in a 
gloomy age of ignorance and superstition, but at an 
epoch when the rights of mankind were better under* 
atoodt and more clearly defined than at any former peri-* 
od : researches of the human mind after socisd happi-* 
ntss hsre been caitied to a great extent : the treasures 
•f knowledge acquired by the labours of philoaophersf 
sages, and legislators, through a long succession of 
years, are laid open for us, and their collected wisdom 
may be happily applied in the establishment of our 
forms of government. 

7. The free cultivation of letters, the unbounded ex- 
tension of commerce, the progressive refinement of 
tnanners, the growing liberality of sentiment, and, above ' 
all, the pure and benign light of revelation, have had a 
meliorating influence on mankind, and increased the 
blessings of society. At this auspicious period the 
United States came into, existence as a nation, and if 
their citizens should not be comj^etely free and happy^ 
the fimlt will be entirely their own. 

8. Such is our situation, and such are our prospects ; 
but notwithstanding the cup of blessing is thus reached 
out lo us-wiotwithstanding happiness is ours, if we 
liave a disposition to seize the occasion, and make it our 
own ; yet it appears to me, there is an option still left 
to the United States of America, whether Ihey willj[>e 
respectable and prosperous, or contemptible and miser* 

>le as a nation. 
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%. This is tlie time of their political probation ; this 
is the moment) when the eyes of the whole world aro 
turned upon them ; tbia is the time to establish or ruia 
their national character forever ; this is the favouri^ie 
moment to give such a tone to the federal govemmenti 
as will enable it to answer the ends of its institution | 
or this may be the ill fated moment for relaxing the 
powers of the unicni, annihilating the cen^nt of the 
confederation, and exposing us to become the sport of 
European politics, which may play one state i^inst 
^nother^ to prevent their growing importance) mkI to 
sef ve their own interested purposes* 

10. According to the system of poHcy the slates 
shall adopt at this moment, they will stand or fall | 
9SsAf by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet to be der 

^ded, whether xki^ revolution must ultimately be oon- 
fiidered as a blessing or a curse, not to the present age 
alone, for with our ^ice wili the destiny of unborn mil- 
lions be involved. 

11. There are four things which I humbly conceive 
are essential to the well being, I may even venture to 
say, to the exktence of the United Statesy as an inde- 
pendent power. 

1st. An indissoluble tmion of the states under one 
federal head. 

2dly. A sacred regard to public justice. 

Sdly. TheAdo^ionof a proper peape establishment. 
And, 

4thly. Th«; prev^ence of that pacific and friendly 
disposition among the people of tHe United Statesy 
which will induce them to forget their local prejudices 
and policiesi to nsake those mutual concessions which 
are requisite to the general proaiperity, and, in some 
instances, to sacrifice their teMUviduial advantages to the 
interest of the community^ 

U. These «re the piMars on which the glorious fab- 
ric of our Independency «nd natitmal character must be 
supported. Liberty is the basis, Md whoever wouki 
dare to sap the fb4mdatioii, or overturn the struauret 
under whatever specious pretext he may aUempt it» 
will merit the bitterest execration, and the severest 
punishment which <uui be ioAicted by his iiyured 
oountry. 
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13. It remains to be my, final and only request that 
your excellency will communicate these sentiments t« 
your legislature at their next meeting ; and that they^ 
tnay be considered as the legacy of one who has ardent- 
ly wished, on all occasions^ to be useful to his country, 
And who, even in the shade of retirement, will not fsal 
to implore the divine benediction upon it. 

14. I now make it my earnest prayer, that God 
would have you, and the state over which you preside* 
in his holy protection ; that he would incline the 
hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordinft' 
tion and obedience to government ; to entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for one another, for their 
fellow citizens of the United States at large ; and par- 
ticularly for their brethren, who have served in the field. 

1 5. And finally, that he would roost graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy* 
"and to demean ourselves with that charity, humility, 
and pacific temper of the mind, which were the charac- 
teristics of the divine Author of our blessed religion ; 
without an humble imitation of whose example, in these 
things, we can never hope to be a happy nation. 



CHAP. LXIV. 

ADDRESS TO DEITT EXTRACTED FROM A POEM ON 
PHILOSOPHIC SOLITUDE, BY WILLIAM LIVINOSTOKB, 
ESq. LATE GOVERNOR OF THE STATS OF MEW 

JERSEY. 

1. Father of light ! exhaustless source of good ! 
^Supreme, eternal, self existent God ! 
Before -the beamy sun dispens'd a ray, 
Flam'd in the azure vault, and gave the day ; 
Before the glimmVing moon, with borrowed ligb^. 
Shone queen amid the silver host of night ; 
High in the heav'ns, thou reign 'dst superior Lord, 
By suppliant angels worship'd and ador*d. 

2. With the celestial choir then let me join 
In cheerful praises to the ppw'r divine. 

To sing thy praise, do thou, O God ! inspire 
A mortal breast with more than mortal fire : 
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In dreadful majesty thou sitt'st entbron'd) 
With light encircled, and with glory crown*d ; 
Thro* all infinitude extends thy reign. 
For thee, nor heav'n, nor heaven of heav'n contain ; 
But tho' thy throne is fix'd above the sky^ 
Thy onmipresence fills immensity. 
5. Saints, rob'd in white, to thee their antfecms bring> 
And radiant martyrs hallelujahs sing : 
HeavVs universal host their voices raise 
In one eternal chorus, to thy praise ; 
-And, round thy awfiil throne, with one accord, 
Sing, holy, holy, holy is the Lord. 

4. At thy creative voice, from ancient night. 
Sprang smiling beauty, and yon. worlds of light : 
Thou spak'st — ^the planetary chorus roU'd, 

And all the expanse was starr'd with beamy gold ; 
Let there be light, God said— light instant shonei 
And from the orient burst the golden sun ; 
Heav'n's gazing hierarchy, with glad surprise, 
Saw the first mom invest the recent skies, [round 
And straight the exulting troops thy throne sur- 
With thousand thousand harps of heav'nly sound : 

5. Thrones, pow*rs, dominions, (ever shining trains !) 
Shouted thy praises in triumphant strains : 
Great are thy works, they sing ; and, all around, 
Great are thy works, the echoing heav'ns resound. 

6. The effulgent sun, insufferably bright. 
Is but a beam of thy o*erfiowing light ; 

The tempest is thy breath ; the thunder hurl*d, 
Tremendous roars thy vengeance o'er the world ; 
Thou bow'st the heav'ns, the smoking mountains 

nod, 
Rocks fall to dust, and nature owns her God ; 
Pale tyrants shrink, the atheist stands aghast, 
And impious kings in horror breathe their last. 
To this great God alternately I'd pay 
The evening anthem, and the morning lay. 
7. For sovereign gold I never would repine. 

Nor wish the glitt'ring dust of monarch's mine. 
What tho' high column'% heave into the skies, 
Gay ceilings shine, and vaulted arches rise ? 
N 
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TW fretted gold the sculptured roof adoi^, 

The rubies redden, and the jaspers bum ! 

O what, alas ! avails the gay attire 

To wretched man who breathes but to expire ! 

Oft on the Tilest, riches are bestowM, 

To show their meanness in the sight of God. 

3. Nonelmt a power omnipotent and wise 

C^ould frame this earth, or spread the boundless 

skies : 
He made the whole ; at his omnific call, 
From formless chaos rose this spacious ball, 
And one Almighty God is seen in alL 
By him our cup is crown'd, our table spread 
With luscious wine, and life sustaining bread. 

^, What countless wonders doth the earth contain 1 
What countless wonders the unfathom'd main ! 
Bedropp'd with gold, there scaly nations shine. 
Haunt coral groves, or lash the foaming brine. 

10. Jehovah's glories blaze all nature rounds 

In heav'n, on earth, and in the deep$ profound ; 
Ambitious of his name, the warblers sing. 
And praise their Maker, while they hail the spring ; 
The zepfiyrs breathe it ; and the thunders roar. 
While surge to surge, and si>ore resounds to shore. 

^1. But man, enduM with an immortal mind. 
His Maker^s image, and for heav'n design^. 
To loftier notes his raptured ^i^ice should raise» 
And chaunt subllmer hymns to his Creator's praise. 



CHAP. LXV. 

TUB PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE OF SLAV£&T# 

1. There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on 
the manners of our people produced by the existence of 
slavery Hmong them. The whole commerce between 
master snd slave is a perpetual exereise of the most 
boisterous passions, the most unremitting despotism on 
the one part; and degrading submissions on the othert 
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2. Oar cliildren see this, and learn to in^te it ; for 
man is an imitative animal. This qualitjr is the germe 
of all education in him. From his cradle to his grave 
be is learning to do what he sees others do. If a par- 
ent could find no motive either in his philanthropy or 
his self-love, for restraining the intemperance of pas- 
sion towards his slave, it should always be a sufficient 
one that his child is present. 

3. But generally it is not sufficient. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catcher the lineaments of 
wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller 
slaves, gives a loose to the worst of passions, and thus 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, can- 
not but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and 
morals undepraved by such circumstances. 

4. And with what execration should the statesman be 
loaded, who, permitting oqe half of the citizens thus to 
trample on the rights of the other, transforms those in- 
to despots, and these into enemies, desjlroys the morals 
of the one part, and the lofve of country of the other» 
For if a slave can have a couatry in this world, it must 
be any other in preference to that in which he is bora 
to live and labour for another. 

5. With the morals of the people, their industry al- 
so is destroyed. For in a warm climate, no man will 
labour for himself who can make another labour for him. 
This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very 
sma^l proportion indeed are ever seen to labour. 

6- And can the liberties of a nation be thought se- 
cure when we have removed their only firm basis, a 
conviction in the minds of the people that these liber- 
ties are of the gift of God ? That they are not to be vi- 
olated but with his wrath ? 

7. Indeed I tremble for my country When I reflect 
that God is just ; that his justice cannot sleep fo:^ver \ 
that considering numbers, nature and natural means on- 
ly, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an eicchange of 
situation is among possible events : that it may become 
probal^e by supernatural interference ! The. Almighty 
bas no attribute which can take side with D$ in such a 
contest* 
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CHAP. LXVI. 

EXTHACT FBOM REV* DR. BALDWIN'S DISCOURSE BE- 
FORE THE FEMALE ASYLUM. 

1. What more decided evidence can be given of 
the improved state of society^ than the increase of lib- 
eral and charitable institutions ? Their utility has been 
fully proved, and sanctioned by experience. Bixt 
when you look over the long list of public institutions, 
can you find a charity more disinterested, more active , 
or more beneficial to the children of distress, that the 
one whose anniversary we this day celebrate ? It is be- 
lieved it would not suffer in a fair comparison with any. 

2. If it be a virtue to listen to the calls of humanity ;* 
to afford relief to the innocent sufferer ; to snatch from 
ruin the child of misfortune ; to place in circum- 
stances of comfort the little houseless wanderer ; w« 
must conclude that all who are friends of virtue, must 
be the friends of this institution. 

3. Philanthropy has long since devised means, for 
the partial relief of bereaved families, of certain de- 
scriptions ; for preserving the Ijfe of the shipwrecked 
mariner, when thrown upon the inho^kable beach ; 
for assisting such as have been driven by the fury oftbe 
conflagrating elements, naked into the streets ; but oil 
this while, the feeble- cries of the female Orphan were 
unheeded. Among ihe numerous complaints which 
filled the catalogue of human wo, theirsT found no place. 

4. This benevolent work was to disiingiiiBh the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. And the honour 
of devising the plan, and laying the foundation of this 
infant, but flourishing, populai* institution, was reserved 
for you, our much respected sisters. 

5. The Ladies composing the Board of Managers, 
will therefore please to receive our sincere congratula- 
tions, for the success which has attended them in the 
Avhole of this novel undertaking. No doubts can be en- 
tertained, but that under the same enlightened policy 
which has hitherto directed the cwicems of the society 
it will become more eminently and extensively useful* 
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They merit, and they receive, our entire confidence and 
esteem. 

6« We engage them not only our best wishes^ but ev- 
. cry other assistance in our power, to help them forward 
in this good work. And though their names should not 
be engraven on imperishable marble, we trust they will 
be indelibly impressed on the hearts of these little Or- 
phans J and recollected with gratitude, by succeeding 
generations i 

7. But I had like to have forgptten that some of the 
Liadies had expressed a modest wish, not tol>e particular- 
ly complimented on this occasion. If I have erred, I 
am persuaded they will forgive me,Wheti I assure thetn, 
that these are the spontaneous effusions of a heart, 
that sincerely wishes them success. And that this insti. 
tution which has been founded by their wisdom and be- 
BcTolence, may continue to bless the helpless Orphan, 
to the latest period of time. 

8. The Ladies which compose the Society at large, 
will receive our unfeigned thanks, for the contiliuance 
of their names, and their subscriptions ; together wjt4* 
all their other friendly attentions to the institution. May 
they never be weary in well«doing. 

9. Respected Sistefs : The speaker begs you to in- 
dulge him in one request. Numerotis as the subscri- 
bers to this charity already are, it would be highly de- 
sirable to have them increased. Will yoti te so gOod 
as to mention to your wealthy friends, what pleasure it 
affords you, to see these Jittle creatures^so neati an^ so 
happy ; and just hint to them the satisfaction they 
night derive from becoming si^cribers. It is- only 
300 cents a year ! Less than one cent a day. Who^ 
VToutd grudge such a trifling sum, if by giving ft, they 
may be happily Instrumental of rescuing from poverty 
and wretch edness) from ignorance and vice^ suc^ deai' 
orphan children, as are left friendless. 

10. The neatness and health of the children of the 
Asylum, as well as the improvement they discover in 
all the branches of instruction allotted them, gives atn- 
ple proof of the ability and attention of the Governess. 
Her task though pleasing> m«st be arduous. May she 
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reap a foil reward ; and long, enjoy the entire approba-' 
tion of all the friends of this charity. 

11. God has remarkably preserved these fatherless 
children alive. Out of fifty four that have been admitted 
into the Asylum, but two have died since the establish- 
ment. It is believed that no section of the town^ con- 
taining the same number of children, has had so few 
deaths during the same period. For this remarkable 
preservation we render praises to the God of our mer- 
cies. 

12. Our grateful acknowledgments also are tender- 
ed to the physician, who has gratuitously attended them 
for several years past^ not only under their frequent 
ordinary complaints, but has generously carried them 
througli the vaccine operation. May the blessing of 
Lealth, which his exertions have so mtKh contributed 
to promote among the objects of this, charity, be 
abundantly enjoyed by him and his for years to come. 

13. This respectal^ audience will permit me, in 
closing this discourse,, to call their attention to the im« 
mediate object of the present meeting* 

14. The subscriptions for four years past have fallen 
greatly short of discharging the annual expenses. 
What can be done I Must the number of recipients be 
reduced ? We cannot think of that ; for the frequent 
applications that are made, render it particularly desir- 
able* that the number should be greatly increased. It 
only requires, my friends, a little exertion, and we shall 
enable the managers to meet, without difficulty, these 
increasing expenses. 

15. I was looking over the assembly and calculating 
that there are probably 1500 persons present. Should 
you give only 50 cents apiece, we should raise for the 
society T50 dollars. And should some not feel able to 
give more than half that sum, we have no doubt but the 
deficiency will much more than be made up by the 
wealthy, in that descriptipn of bills, which we count 10 
or 20 to the 100. 

16. I am sensible that many persons are more gov- 
erned by the feelings of the moment, in bestowing their 

harity, than by a sense of duty. If such compose a 
in of my audience to day, I wish thgna the same felic- 
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ity 'Enjoyed by ait> EagUsh gentleman, who, it is said^ 
always acted upon tbia principle. 

17. It is obser?ed that when he attended on charita- 
ble occasions, he always furnished his 'pockets accord- 
ingly : Putting small change in onev crowns in another, 
and gold in a third. If his feelings were bat little 
xupved, he would give a few pence only ; if wrought to 
a higher pitch, a crown or two ; if. quite wrought up, 
frequently a guinea, or more. But on hearing the cel- 
ebrated Whitefield upon such an occasion, his feelings 
were so <:ompletely carried away with the subject, that 
he entirely forgot himself, and emptied all his pockets. 

la. The speaker has no pretention to the eloquence 
of a Whitefield, but he has this advantage hi favour of 
his plea, that the objects for whom i^e solicits your be- 
neficence, are before you. Did you ever see more in- 
teresting countenances ? You cannot surely refuse to 
assist them« 

19. These dear little children, whose fathers and 
mothers are dead, present themselves before you as 
suppliants, not only for themselves, but for others of the 
same description. Though silent, they still address 
you in the impressive language of the prophet, we are 
orphans and fatherless. 

20. When your sun is about to set, and the shadowfi 
of the evening begin to lengthen over your heads ; 
when conscience shall demand a solemn retrospect of 
your past life \^ will it not afibrd you more solid satis- 
faction to be s^le to refiect on having been happily in- 
strumental in snatching from the abodes of vice and 
wretchedness, one tattered orphan, than the epicure can 
derive from lUl the pleasures of a sinful dissipated life \ 

21. To feed the hungry, and clothe the naked s to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, not 
only affords present satisfaction^ but if done from prop- 
er motives^ will not go unrewarded at the last day. 

^^^^ * . 

CHAP. LXVIL 

ON INTOXICATION. 

1. Intoxication is a term of such familiar use, and 
Instaiwes of it are so frequently to be 5ee% Jhatjt ma^ 
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be deemed unnecessary to define it. In our law^botAs, 
it is always represented as an artificial and voluntary 
madnessy the effect of vicious indulgence ; 4ind there-* 
fore affording not the slightest palliation for any viola- 
tion of the laws of the land. 

2. Being .the author himself of his own insanity, be 
is called a voluntary madman, and having committal 
one crimes he shall not be allowed to urge it as a plea 
to justify another. 

3. In such abhorrence is this voluntary renunctation 
of reason held by the laws of our country, and in order 
more effectually to discountenance it, that even a bond 
executed during this disordered state of mind, is deem- 
ed obligatory ; unless it appear, the drunkenness was 
the effect of management aiid contrivance in the person 
for whose use the bond is given. 

4. For very ^ood reason, all civilized countries have 
agreed to punish drunkenness, as a crime against social 
order, and the public good. 1 believe it may be asserted 
with truth, that from this source originate almost all the 
enormities, that produce distress in private families, and 
the most destructive outrages on the public peace. 

5. It is this vice, that makes so many helpiess wid- 
ows and distressed oi*phans — that fills our streets with 
wandering beggars— that crowds the sheriff's dockets 
with executions, and is productive of innumerable 
quarrels, assaults, batteries, riots and manslaughters. 

6. Who hath wo ? (says the wise man) who hath 
sorrow ? who hath contentions ? who hath babbling ? 
who bath wound without cause ? They that tarry long 
at the wine, they that go to seek mixed wine. 

7. I declare in this public manner, and with the most 
solemn regard to truth, that 1 do not recollect an in* 
stance, since my being concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice, of a single person being put on his trial 
for manslaughter, which did not originate in drunken- 
ness ; and b^few instances of trial for murder, where 
the crime dBhltapring from the same unhappy cause. 

8. A moron's consideration will be sufficient to con- 
vince you, gentlemen, that the various breaches of the 

?ace that are daily brought before the courts, are 
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all derived in a greater or less degree, from this infa- 
mous and mischievous vice. 

9. It is impossible, therefore, to withhold our warm- 
est approbation of a law, that has any tendency to check 
it. And indeed when we coolly reflect upon its infinite- 
ly pernicious effects on the peace, order, and moral 
happiness of the world, it is natural to express our sur- 
prise, that government have not gone further — laid the 
axe to the root of the evil, and exterminated it at once 
by a strong and vigorous arm. 



CHAP. LXVIII. 

CUSTOMARY EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF NANTUCKET, BY A FARMER IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. The easiest way of becoming acquainted with the 
modes of thinking, the rules of conduct, the prevailing 
manners of any people, is to examine what sort of edu- 
cation they give their children, how they treat them at 
home, and what they are taught in their places of public 
worship. 

2. At home their tender minds must be early struck 
with the gravity, the serious, though cheerful deport- 
ment of their parents ; they are inured to a principle of 
subordination, arising neither from sudden passicMis, nor 
inconsiderate pleasure ; they are gentk bound by i^n uni- 
form silken cord, which unites softrfllis witk stoengthw 
A perfect equanimity prevails in most of their fi&milies ; 
and bad example hardly ever sows in their hearts the 
seeds of future and similar faults. 

3. They are corrected with tenderness, nursed with 
the most affectionate care, dad with that decent plain- 
ness, from which they observe their parents never to 
depart : in short, by ihe force of example, which is sur 
perior even t<^ the strongest instinct tf)f nature, more 
than by precepts, they learn to follow the steps of 
their parents, and to despise osteiuatiousness as being 
fihjful. 
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4. They acquire a taste for that neatness for whicfat 
their fathers are so conspicuous ; they ]earn to be pru« 
dent and saving ; the very tone of voice with which 
they are always addressed, establishes in them that 
softness of diction, which ever after becomes habitual. 
Frugal, sober, orderly parents, attached to their busi- 
ness, constantly following some useful occupation, nev- 
er guilty of riot, dissipation, or other irregularities^, 
cannot fktl of training up children to the same uniform- 
ity of life and manners. 

5. If they are left with fortunes, they are taught how 
to save them, and how to enjoy them with moderation 
and decency ; if they have none, they know how to ven- 
t^re, how to work and toil as their fathers have done be- 
fore them. If they fail of success, there ate always in 
this island (and wherever this Society prevails) establish- 
ed resources, founded on the most benevolent principles. 

6. At their meetings, they are taught the few, the 
simple tenets of their sect, tenets as fit to render men 
aober, mdustrious, just, and merciful, as those delivered 
in the most magnificent churches and cathedrals : they 
are' instructed in the most essential duties of Christiani- 
ty, so a3 not to offend the Divinity by the commission of 
evil deeds : to dread his wrath and the punishnoents he 
has denounced ; they are taught, at the same time, to 
liave a proper confidence in his meixy, while they de- 
precate his justice. 

7. As every sect from their different modes of wor- 
ship, and their differei^ interpretations of some parts of 
the Scriptures,' necessarily have various opinions and 
prejudices, whISh contribute something in forming 
their characteristics in society ; so those of the Friends 
ave well known : obedience to the laws, even to iK)n-re- 
sistance, justice, good will to i41> bOieYQlence. at home, 
sobriety, meekness, neatness, loye of order, fondness 
and appetite for commerce* They are as remarkable 

'here for those virtues as at Philadelphia^ which ijs their 
American cradle, and the boast of the spei^ty. 

8. At school ^hey learn to read, and tp write a good 
hand, until they are twelve years old; j they are then 
in general put apprentices to the cooper's trade, which 
is the second essential branch of business followed" 
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liere ; at fourteen, they are sent to sed, 'Where in their 
leisure hours thehr companions teach them the art of 
navigation, which tliey have an opportunit^iof practis- 
ing on the spot. 

9. They learn the great and useful art of working a 
ship in all the different situatitos which the sea and 
wjnd so often require ; and surely there cannot be a 
better or a more useful school of that kind in the vrorld. 
Then they go gradually through every station of row- 
ers, steersmen, and harpooners ; thus they leam to at- 
tack, to pursue, to overtake, to cut, to dress their huge 
game ; and after having performed several such voy- 
ages, and perfected themselves in this business, they 
•are fit either for the counting house or the chase. 



CHAP. LXIX. 

THE SITUATION, FEELINGS AND FLEASUBES OF AN 
AMERICAN FARMEA) DESCRIBED IN A LETTER TO 
A FRIEND. 

1. When young, I entertained some thoughts of sel* 
ling my farm. I thought it afforded but a dull repeti- 
tion of the san»e labours and pleasures. I thought the 
former tedious and heavy, the latter few and insipid ; 
but when I came to consider myself as divested of my 
&rm, I then found the world so wide, and every place 
so full, that I began to fear lest there would be no room 
for me. My farm, my house, my Jj^^ presented to 
my imagination, objects from whi^J^adduced quite 
new ideas ; they were more forcibl^Ran before. 

2. Why should not I find myself happy, said I, 
where my father was before me ? He left me no good 
books, it is true ; he gave me no other education than 
the art of reading and writing ; but he left me a good 
farm, and his^xperience ; he left me free from debts, 
and no kind of difficulties to struggle with. I married, 
and this perfectly reconciled me to my situation ; my 
wife rendered my house all at once cheerful and plea^r 
tag : it no Ignger appeared gloomy and solitary as'be- 
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fore ; when I went to work in my fields, I worked witli 
more alacrity and sprightliness ; I felt that I did not 
work for myself alone> and this encouraged me much. 
S. My wife would often come with her knitting in 
her handy and sit under the shady trees, praising the 
^traightness of my furrows, and the docility of my 
horses ; this swelled my heart, and made every thing 
light and pleasant, and I regretted that I had not marri- 
ed before. 

4. I felt myself happy in my new situation ; and 
where is that situation which can confer a more sub- 
stantial system of felicity, than that of an American 
farmer, possessing freedom of action, freedom of 
thought, ruled by a mode of government which re- 
quires but little from us ? I know no other landlordi 
than the Lord of all land, to whom I owe the most sin- 
cere gratitude. 

5. It is my duty to think how happy I am, that my 
father lived to build and to pay for all these improve- 
ments ; what are the labours which I have to undergo, 
what are my fatigues when compared to his, wlio had 
every thing to do, from the first tree he felled, to the 
finishing of his house ? My father left behind him the 
name of a good man ; I have but to tread his paths to 
be happy and a good man like him. 

6. When I contemplate my wife, by my fireside^ 
while she either spins, knits, darns or takes care of oUr 
infant, I cannot describe the various emotions of love, 
of gratitude, of conscious pride, which thriH in my 
heart, and oi^^overfiow in involuntary tears. I feel 
the necessity^^Hkweet pleasure of acting my part, the 
part of an husbJ^pind father, with an attention and pro- 
priety which may entitle me to my good fortune. 

7. When I play with the infant, my warm imagina- 
tion runs forward, and eagerly anticipates his future 
temper and constitution. I would willingly open the 
book of fate and know in which page his destiny is de- 
lineated ; alas \ where is the father whp in these mo- 
ments of paternal ecstacy, can delineate one half of the 
thoughts which dilate his heart ? 

8. Often when I plough my low ground, I place 
my little boy on a chair, which screWs to the beam of 
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the plough— -its motion and that of the horses please 
him ; be is perfectly happy and begins to chat. As I 
lean over the handle, various ^re the thdughts which 
crowd into my mind. I am now doing for him, I sayi 
what my father formerly did for me ; may God enable 
him to live) that he may perform the same operations, 
for the same purposes, when I am worn out and oW. 

9. I never should have done, were 1 to recount the' 
many objects which involuntarily strike my imagination 
in the midst of my work, and spontaneously afford the 
most pleasing relief. At home my happiness springs ' 
from very diffe|«ent objects ; the gradual unfolding of 
TKf children's reaeion, the study of ;their dawning tein- 
pers attracts aU my paternal attentiityp* 

10. I hate to contrive little punishments for their lit- 
tle faults, small encouragements for their good actionsi 
and a variety of other expedients dictated by various oc- 
cHilons* / But these are themes unworthy your perusal^ 
and which ought not to be carried beyond the walls of 
my house, being domestic mysteries, adapted only to 
the locality of the small sanctuary wherein my &mily 
resides. 

U. Sometimes I delight in inventing and executing 
machines which simplify my wife's labour. I have been 
tolerably successful that way ; and these, sir, arc the 
narrow circles within which I constantly revolve ; and 
vrhat can I wish for beyond them ? 

12. I bless Cod for all the good he has given me \ I 
envy no man's prosperity, and wish no flgier portion df 
happiness, than that I may live to tea^Khe same phi- 
losophy to my children ; and give eacflm them a farm, 
show them how to cultivate it, and be like their father, 
good, substantial, independent American fermers— an 
appellation which will be the most fortunate one, a man 
of my class can possess, so long as our civil govern- 
ment continues to shed bl^isings en our husbandry. 
O 
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CHAP. LXX. 

J# tHa true aa asserted by Eurofiean authors^ that Amer* 
tea has not yet produced on^ good fioety one able mathc" 
ntaticiany one man of genius in a single art or a single 
science P 

TO THIS DISHONORABLE BEFLECTIOK PRESIDENT 
JEFFERSON THUS REPLIES-^ 

1. When we shall have existed as a people as. long 
as the Greeks did before they produced a Homer, the 
Romans a Virgil, the French a Racine and Voltaire, 
the English a Shakespeare and Milton, should this re- 
proach be still true, we will inquire from what unfriend* 
ly <:auses it has proceeded, that the other countries of 
Europe and quarters of the earth shall not have inscrib- 
ed any name in the roll of poets. 

2. Before we condemn the Indians of this continent 
as wanting genius, we must consider that letters have 
not yet been introduced among them. Were we to 
compare them in their present state with the Europe- 
ans, north of the Alps, when the Roman arts and arms 
£rst crossed those mountains, the comparison would be 
tmequal, because at that time, those parts of Europe 
were swarming with numbers, beoause numbers pro- 
duce emulation, and multiply the chances of improve- 
ment, and one improvement begets another. 

3. .Yet I may safely ask, how many good poets, how 
niany able mathematicians, how snany great tnventors>> 
in arts or scienl^ had Europe, north of the AlpS) then 
produced ? Anmit was sixteen centuries after this be- . 
fore a Newton could be formed. 

4. In war we have produced a Washington, whose 
memory will be adored while liberty shall have votaries, 
■whose name wiil triumph over time, and will in future 
ages assume its just station among the most celebrated 
worthies of the world, when that wretched philosophy 
shall be forgotten which would have arranged him 
among the degeneracies of nature. 

5. In physics wo have produced a Franklin, thaa 
whom^ no one of the present age has made more im- 
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portant discoveries, nor has enriched philosophy with 
more, or more ingenious solutions of the phenomena 
of nature. 

6. We have supposed Mr. Rittenhouse second to no 
astronomer living : that in genius he must be the first, 
because he is self taught. As an artist he has exhibit- 
ed as great a proof of mechanical genius as the world 
has ever produced. He has not indeed made a world ; 
but he has by imitation approached nearer its Maker 
than any man who has lived from the creation to this 
day. 

7. There are various ways of keeping truth out of 
sight. Mr. Rittenhouse's model of the planetary sys- 
tem has the plagiary appellation of an Orrery ; and the 
quadrant invented by Godfrey, an American also, and 
with the aid of which the European nations traverse the 
globe, is called Hadley's quadrant. 

8. As in philosophy and war, so in government, in ora- 
tory, in painting, in the plastick art, we might show, that 
America, though but a child of yesterday, has already 
^iven hopeful proofs of genius, as well of the nobler 
kinds, which arouse the best feelings of man, which call 
him into action, which substantiate his freedom, and 
conduct him to happiness, as of the subordinate, which 
serve to amuse him only. 

9. We therefore suppose, that this reproach is as 
unjust, as it is unkind j and that, of the geniuses which 
adorn the present age, America contributes its full share. 
For comparing it with^those countries, where genius is 
most cultivated, where are the most excellent models 
for art, and scaffolding for the attainment of science, as 
France and England for instance, we calculate thus : 
The United States contain three, millions of inhabit- 
ants ;* France twenty millions ; and the British islands 
ten. We produce a Washington, a Franklin, a Ritten- 
house. 

France then should have half a dozen in each of these 
lines, and Great Britain half that number, equally em- 
inent. 

* The author made this estimate as early as the y«ar 1787. 
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CHAP. LXXI. 

KXMARKABLB INSTANCE OF THE STRENGTH AND 
FAITHFULNESS OF THE FRIENPSHIF OF A NOKTH 
AMERICAN INDIAN. 

1. A REMARKABLE iDstancc of this appeared in the 
case of the late colonel Byrd, who was sent to the 
Cherokee nation to transact some business with them. 
It happened that some of our disorderly people had just 
Jdlled one or two of that nation. It was therefore pro- ' 
posed in the council of the Cberokees that colonel Byrd 
should be put to deathy in revenge for the loss of their 
countrymen. 

2. Among them was a chief called Silouee, who on 
some former occasion, had conti'acted an acquaintanoe 
and friendship with colonel Byrd. He came to him 
^very night in his tent, and told him not to be afraid, 
they should not kill him. 

3. After many days' deliberation, howeyer, tlie deter- 
mination was, contrary fjn^Silbuee's expectation, that 
Byrd should be put to death* and some warriors were 
dispatched as executioners. Silouee attended them, 
and when they entered the tent, he threw himself be- 
tween them and Byrd, and said to the warriors, * This 
man is my friend : before you get at him, you mus^ 
liill me.* On which they returned, and the council re-» 
$I^cted the principle so much as to recede from their 
determination. 



CHAP. LXXII- 

EXTRACT FROM BR. FRANKJ.In's LETTER TO THJ^ 
LATE DR. MATHER OF BOSTON. 

1. I RECEIVED your kind letter, with your excellent 
advice to the United States, which I read with great 
pleasure, and hope it will be duly regarded. Such 
writings, though they may be lightly passed over by 
many readers, yet, if they make a deep impression 
on one active mind in a hundred, the. elfects mav bq 
considerable. 
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2. Permit me to mention ope little instance, which) 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite uninterest- 
ing to you. When 1 was a boy, I met with a book en- 
titled, " Essays to do Good,"* which I think was writ- 
ten by your father. 

3. It had been so little regarded by a former possess- 
or, that several leaves of it were torn out ; but the re- 
mainder gave me such a turn of thinking, as to have an 
influence on my conduct through life : for I have al- 
ways set a greater value on the character of a doer of 
good, than any other kind of reputation : and if I have 
ever been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the 
public owes the advantage of it to that book. 

4. You mention your being in your seventy eighth 
year. I am in my seventy ninth. We are grown old 
together. It is now more than sixty years since I left 
Boston ; but I remember well both your father and 
grandfather, having heard them both in the pulpit, and 
seen them in their houses. 

5. The last lime I saw your father was in the begin- 
ning of 1724, when I visited him after my first trip to 
Pennsylvania : he received me in his library ; and on 
my taking leave, showed me a shorter way out of the 
house, through a narrow passage, whicH was crossed 
by a beam over head. We were still talking as I with- 
drew, be accompanying me behind, and I turning part- 
ly towards him, when lie said hastily, " stoop, stoop l"> 
1 did not understand him till I felt my head hit against 
the beam. 

6« He was a man who never missed any occasion of 
giving instruction : and upon this he said to me, " You 
are young, and have the world before you ; stoop as 
you go through it, and you will miss' many hard 
thumps." 

r. 1 his advice, beat into my heart, has frequently- 
been of use to me ; and I often think of it, when I see ' 
pride mortified, and misfortunes brought upon people 
by tiieir carrying their heads too high. 

* Lincoln and Edmands No. 53« Comhill, havejately pttbUsh- 
ed these Essays^ price 62^ tents. 

O 3 
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8. I long much to see again njr naliTc pfoce % and 
once hoped to laf my bones there. I did hope, to have 
been there in 1 783, but could not obtain a demission 
from this employment here ; and now I fear I shall 
never have that happiness. My best wishes however 
attend my dear country. It is now blessed with an ex* 
CiBllent constitution : may it last forever. 



CHAP. LXXIII. 

AMBITION. AN ELEGY) BT JOHN TRUMBULL) BS(t« 

1. Hence, gaudy flattery, with thy syren song. 
Thy fading laurels, an8 thy trump of praise, 
Thy magic glass, that cheats the wondering throngs 
And bids vain men, grow vainer, while they gaze. 

^. For what the gain, tho* nature have supply'd 
A tender soul, to feel the sting of pain \ . 
That fame how poor, that li^ts our baseless pride^ 
And shews the heights our steps must ne*er attain J 

3. How vain those thoughts that thro' creation rove, 
Keturning fraught with images of wo ! 

Those gifts how vain that please not those we love ! 
With grief oppressM^bow small the gain to know • 

4. And oh, that fate in life's sequestered shade. 
Had fix'd the limits of my silent way> 

Far from the scenes in noisy pomp array'd. 
Where hope and fame but flatter to betray. 

5. Then wild ambition ne*er had sweird my hearty 
Nor had my steps pursued the i^ad to fame ; 
Then ne*er had slander raised th* envenomed dart, ' 
Nor hung in vengeance o'er my hated name. 

.6. Nor views of bliss that never must be mine, 
Urg'd the fond tear or swelled the bursting sigh j 
Nor tend'rest pangs had bid my soul repine, 
Nor torture warn'd me that my hopes must die. 

7. Farewell, ye glitt'ring phantoms of the mind. 
The golden vision, or ambitious dream, 
The fickle forms by fairy fancy join'd. 
The pride of laurels and the s&usea' theme. 
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d. Ye ghosts, the tenants of the evening^ skies. 
That sweep in sadness o*er the dusky Tale, 
Enrob'd in mists, I see your forms arise ; 
I hear your voices sounding in the gale I 

9. Of life ye speak, and life's fiintastic toys, 

How vain the wish, that grasps at things below f 
How disappointment low'rs on all our joys» 
And hope bequeaths the legacy of wo \ 

10. Ye too, perhaps, while youth supply'd its beam* 
On fancy's pinions soaring to the sky. 

Fed your deluded thoughts with many a dream^ 
Of love and &me, and future scenes c^joy. 

1 1. Like yours how soon our empty years will fade^ 
Past, like the vapors that in clouds decay. 
Past, like the forms that flit along the shade^ 
Ourselves as worthless, and as vain as they \ 

12. Here the kind haven greets our weary sail, 
When the rude voyage of troubled life is o'er. 
Safe from the stormy blast, the faithless gale, « 
The gulfs that threaten, and the waves that roar. 

13^. The heart no more the pains of love shall shares 
Nor torturing grief the wayward mind enslave, 
Thro* toil worn years fatigu'd with restless care. 
Peace, sought in vain, awaits us in the grave. 

14. Nor peace alone i death breaks the sullen gloon^ 
That dims the portals of eternal day, 

Bids the free soul her nobler pow'rs assunK^, 
And wing from woes her heav'n directed way. 

1 5. Fly hence, ye shades ! ye brighter scenes, arise t 
Ye joys celestial, opening on my view I 
Vanish, ye griefs, that dwell beneath the skies, 
Ye streaming tears^ ye fond complaints^ adieu \ 



CHAP. LXXIV. 

TBS lUPORXATION OF FOREIGNER* IH^T FOUN]>B0 
IN GOOD FOLIC T* 

1 . It is for the happiness of those united in society 
to harmonize as much as possible in matters which 
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they must of necessity transact together. Civil gov- 
ernment being the sole object of forming societies, its 
administration must be conducted by common consent. 

2. Every species of government has its specific prin- 
ciples. Ours perhaps are more peculiar than those of 
any other in the universe. It is a composition of the 
freest principles of the English constitution, with oth- 
ers derived from natural reason. 

S. To these, nothing can be more opposed than the 
xna:tims of absolute monarchies. Yet, from such we 
are to expect the greatest number of emigrants. They 
will bring with them the principles of the governments 
they leave, imbibed in their early youth ; or, if able to 
throw them off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded 
licentiousness, passing, as is usual, from one extreme 
to another. It would be a miracle were they to slop 
precisely at the point of temperate liberty. 

4. These principles with their language, they will 
transmit to their children. In proportion to their 
numbers they will share with us the legislation. They 
will infuse into it their spirit, warp and bias, its direc- 
tions, and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, dis- 
tracted mass. I may appeal to experience, during the 
present contest, for a verification of these conjectures. 

5. U foreigners come of themselves, they are enti- 
tled to all the rights of citizenship : but I doubt the 
expediency of inviting them by extraordinary encour- 
agements. I mean not that these doubts should be ex- 
tended to the importation of useful artificers. The 
policy of that measure depends on very different con- 
siderations. 

6. Spare no expense in obtaining them. They will 
after a while go to the plough and the hoe ; but, in the 
mean time, they will teach us something we do not 
know. It is not so in agriculture. The indifferent 
state of that among us does not proceed from a want of 
jLno\%lfcdge mtreiy ; it is from our having such quanti- 
ties of land to waste as we please, ta Europe the ob- 
ject is to make the most ol their land, labor being abun- 
dant : here it is to make the most of our labor, land 
being abundant. 
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CHAP. LXXV. 

-ORIGIN OF THS CUSTOM OF CELEBRATINC^ AN AN- 
NUAI. THANKSOiyiNG) AS RBLATSD BY DR* 
FRANKLIN. 

1. There is a tradition, that in the planting of 
New England, the first settlers met with many difiical'- 
ties and hardships ; as is generally the case when a 
civilized people attempt to establish themselves in a 
wilderness country. 

2. Being piously disposed* they sought relief from 
Heaven, by laying their wants and distresses before the 
Lord, in frequent set days of fasting and prayer. Con- 
stant meditation and discourse on these subjects kept 
th6ir minds gloomy and discontented ; and, like the 
children of Israel, there were many disposed to return 
to that Egypt which persecution had induced them to 
abandon. 

3. At length, when it was proposed in the assembly 
to proclaim another fiist, a farmer of plain sense rose, 
and remarked, that the inconveniences they suffered, 
and concerning which they had «o often wearied Heav- 
en with their complaints, were not so great as th^ 
•might have expected, and were diminishing every daf^ 
as the colony strengthened ; that the'earth began to re-^ 
ward their labour, and to furnish liberally for their sub- 
sistence ; and, above all^ that they weri; there in the full 
enjoyment of liberty, civil and religious : 

4. He therefore thought, that reflecting and convers- 
ing on these-subjects would be more comfortable, as 
tending more to make them contented with their situa- 
tion ; and that it would be more becoming the gratitude 
they owed to the Divine Being, if, mstead of a fast, they 
should proclwm a thanksgiving. His advice waft taken* 
and from that day to this they have, in every year, ob- 
served circumstances of public felicity sufficient to fur- 
nish employment for a thanksgiving day, which is there- 
fore constantly ordered and religiously observed* 
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CHAP- LXXVI. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH ON INTERNAL XMPBOTJ&* 
MENTSy IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, IN 1810. 

1. I HAVE risen, sir, for the purpose of asking the 
attention of the House to a subject, than which, I may 
confidently say, there is no one that rej^ards our domes- 
tic policy more important ; or which more loudly calls 
for the interposition of the national legislature. 

2 The subject to which 1 allude, is the internal im- 
provement of the United Stales, by roads and canals : 
And I intend, before I sit down, to offer a resolution, 
the object of which will be to ascertain the sense of the 
House in relation to the expediency of appropriating a 
part of the public lands to such improvements. 

3. And permit me, in the first place, to say, sir, that 
Bome great system of internal navigation, is not only an 
object of the first consequence to the future prosperity 
of this country, considered as a measure of political 
economy ; but as a measure of state policy, it is indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the integrity of this gov- 
ernment. 

4. The United States have for twenty years past 
been favoured in their external commerce, in a manner 
unequalled perhaps in the history of the world. Our 
citizens have not only grown rich, but they have gone 
almost mad in pursuit of this commerce. Such have 
been its temptations, as to engage in it almost the whole 
of the floating capital of the country, and a great part of 
its enterprize ; and every other occupation has been 
considered as secondary and subordinatp*^ 

5. The embarrassments which the belligerents have 
thrown in the way of our external commerce, have turn- 
ed the attention of the people pf this country to their 
own internal resources. And in viewing these resources, 
we perceive with pride, that there is no country on 
earth, which in the fertility of its soil, the extent and 
variety of its climate and productions, affords the means 
of national wealth and greatness in the measure they 
^re enjoyed by the people of the United States. 
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6. One great object of the system I am about to pro- 
pose, is to unlock these internal resources— to enable 
the citizen of one part of the United States/ to ex- 
change his products for those of another, and to open a 
great internal commerce, which is acknowledged by all 
who profess any skill in the science of political econo- 
my to be much more profitable and advantageous than 
the most favoured external commerce which we could 
enjoy. The system, however, has another object in 
view not less important. 

7. The people of the United States are divided by a 
geographical line into two great and distinct sections^— 
The people who live along the Atlantic on the east side 
of (he Alleghany mountains, who compose the three 
great classes^ of merchants, manufacturers and agricul- 
turalists ; and those who live on the west side. 

8. The diversity and supposed contrariety of inter- 
est and pursuit between the people of these two great 
divisions of country, and the difference of character to 
which these occupations give rise, it has been confi- 
dently asserted, and is still believed by many, will lead 
to a separation of theUnited States at no very distant day. 

9. Ihmy humble opinion, sir, this very diversity of 
interest will, if skftfully managed, be the means of pro- 
ducing a closer and more intimate union of the states. 
It will be obviously for the interests of the interior 
states to exchatige the great surplus products of their 
lands, and the raw materials of manufacturers for the 
merchandise and manufactured articles of the eastern 
states ; and on tlie other hand the interests of the mer- 
cbsmts and manufacturers of the Atlantic will be equal- 
ly promoted by this internal commerce. 

10. It is by*;promoting this commerce, by encour- 
aging and facilitating this intercourse— *it is by produc- 
ing a mutual dependance of interests between these 
two great sections, and by these means only, that the 
United States can ever be kept together. 

11. The great evil, and it is a serious one indeedi 
sir? under which the inhabitants of the western country 
labor, arises from the want of a market. There is no 
place where the great staple articles for the use of civ- 
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ilixed life can be produced in greater almndance or wtt& 
greater ease. And yet} as. respects most of the luxu- 
riea and, many of the conveniences of life* the people 
are poor. 

13. They have no vent for their produce at home ; 
because) being all i^culturalistSf they produce alike 
the same artides with the same &cility ; and such is 
the present difficulty and expense of transporting their 
produce to an Atlantic port, that little benefits are real- 
ized from that quarter. The single circumstance of 
the want of a market is already beginning to produce 
the most disastrous effects, not only on the industry 
but upon the morals of the inhi^itants. 

13. Such is the fertility of their lands, that onet half 
of their time spent in labor is sufficient to produce eve- 
ry article, which their farms are capable of yielding, 
in sufficient quantides for their own consumption, and 
there is nothing to incite them to produce more.^ They 
are, therefore, naturally led to spend the other part of 
their time in idleness and dissipation. 

14. Their increase in numbers, and the ease with 
which children are brought up and fed, far from en* 
couraging them to become manufacturers for them- 
selves, puts at a great distance the time, when, quitting 
th^ fireedom and independence of masters of the soil, 
they will submit to the labor and confinement of manu^ 
ftcturers« Tbb, sir, is the true situatidh of the west- 
em agriculturalist. 

15. It becomes then an object of national importance, 
far outweighing almost every other that can occupy the 
attention of this House, to inquire whether the evils in- 
cident to this state of things, may not be removed, by* 
opening a great navigable canal from the Atlantic tathe 
western states ; and thus promoting the natural con* 
nexion and intercourse between the former and the 
merchant^ so highly conducive to the interests of both. 
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CHAP. LXXyil. 

CONTtNXJBD. 

tilB PRACTICABILITY OF iiUCH A KAVIOATIOH BT 
ERECTING A CANAL. 

]« The great ranges of mountain continued from 
the circular mountain in Georgia on the southi to the 
Mohawk ilver in the State of New Yorki on the north} 
intercept and destroy the navigation of all the riters 
inrhich discharge into the Atlantic and approach the 
western , country. But when yo\^ have passed these 
mountains from the Atlantic, that country opens a scene 
of natural internal navigation unequalled in the world. 

2. ,The' face of the country is so uniformly level as 
to make almost every small stream, by which it is in- 
tersected, navigable for boats of considerable size. The 
chain of western lakes, extending from the north-east** 
em extremity of lake Ontario to the south western ter- 
mination of lake Michigan, affords now an excellent nav- 
igation for vessels drawing ten feet of water, of four- 
teen hundred miles in extent-^^-uninterrupted, except 
by the falls and n^ids of Niagara, a distance of only 
eight miles. 

3. To the south and west of these lakes, the w^ers 
of the Ohio and Missisippi approach within short dis- 
tances of, and are interlocked by the waters of the lakes. 
The lands along these dividing waters are . generally 
level ; and the rivers are navigable and might be con- 

. nected by short canals at little expense. 

4. For the sum of 4,200,000 dollars, a gi^at circum- 
navigation might be formed, embracing the principal 
part of the United States and their territories ; and 
cx}r*necting in its course, by navigable waters, the 
whole of the vresterti and Atlantic countries. 

5. A canal would open to the navigation of the At- 
lantic on the lakes alone, a coast of between &ve and six 
thousand miles, of as fine and fertile country as any in 
the world. And it would open on the Missbippi and 
iu various waters* a country not less feitiie and still 
more extensive. 

6. How many hundred millions of dollars such w^ 
operation would add to the solid wealth of the westerr' 

P 
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countryi I will not venture to conjecture : But, sir, I 
may well say, that there is no work in the power of 
inan, which would give such life, such vigor, such en- 
terprise and such riches to the citizens of that country, 
as the execution of this canal. 

7. The inhabitants near the lakes would have a di- 
rect communication to and from New York, by means 
of the canal,'and the effect of it would be to double the 
price of their produce, and to add three or four hundred 
per cent, to the val^e of their lands. 

6. The people of the Ohio and Missisippi would de- 
scend with their produce to New Orleans and to any 
port on the Atlantic, whence they might return with 
the articles received in exchange by way of Hudson 
and the lakes to their own homes. 

9. But, sir, aside from all the pecuniary benefits, the 
great political effect of this work would be— by-opening 
extensive communications, encouraging intercourse, 
and promoting connexions between the various ports of 
the Atlantic and Western states, to subdue local jeal- 
ousies, and to bind the union together by the indissola- 
<U^ ties of interest and friendship. 



CHAP. Lxxvni. 

^AME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

3. The United States are owners of about 850,000,000 
acres of land in the western country, independent 
of Louisiana. More than 100,000,000 acres lie in the 
vicinity of the lakes. The public lands occupy a criast 
on the l&kes of more than 2600 miles in extent, inclu- 
sive of -the navigable streights by which they are con- 
nected *; but exclusive of the numerous and extensive 
islands, abounding, more or less, in all of them. 

2. Taking thirty miles in breadth along this coastT 
will give about 50,000,000 of acres of public land, the 
most remote part of which is \fithin thirty miles of the 
navigable waters of the lakes. A canal might be effec t- ^ 
ed from the Atlantic to the lakes, by an appropriation 
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of 1,000,000 of acres to that object. And this not by 
an actual sinking or sacrifice of the price of the land, 
but by a conversion of it into canal stock ; which stock 
would, in all probability, be more productive and more 
valuable than the land itself. And the effect of open- 
ing this navigation would be to enhance the value of 
the remaining 49,000,000 some hundreds per cent. 

3. The value of land must depend upon the value o€ 
its produce, or, to speak with more precision, upon the 
profits which this produce will yield to the agricultural- 
ist. Suppose the value of land should only double (and 
this effect cannot be doubted) what would be the result 
as respects the property of the United States ? Why,, 
sir, the 50,000,000 acres on the lakes, which are now 
worth 50,000,000 dollars, would immediately become 
worth one hundred millions. And thus, besides per- 
forming a great and imperious duty, which, as a gov-* 
erament, we owe to the people of tlie western country, 
we should by this operation, us mere proprietors of the 
soil, and ii^ a matter of pecuniary speculation, advance 
the public property fifty millions of dollars. 

4. The present population of the United States 
is estimated at seven and a half millions. It is well 
ascertained that our population doubles once in 
twenty-three years ; and it certainly is increasing, 
at this time, in as high a ratio, as any -former peri- 
od. According to a calculation of Mr. Blodget, some- 
thing more than one third of the increasing popufation 
of the United States is constantly migrating to the west- 
ern country. 

5. But, sir, the grand, and all important operation by 
which only you can make extensive and effectual sales 
of the public lands, is to open tbe produce of them to 
market, and in this way to make them pay for them* 
selves. Let the United States and the state of New 
York, undertake a canal from the Hudson to the lakes ; 
and, so far from draining your treasury by the opera- 
tion, it will give you in five years, I pledge my reputa- 
tion on it, an overflowing treasury. 
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CHAP. LXXIX. 

TK% XATUftB OV AX OATH 8TATSD AK]> B^&^LAXMBB 
'—TO A GRAKB lUBT. 

K All oath. Gentlemen, 18 a tery serious Iransac- 
iion, and may be defined, << A solemn appeal to God 
fcr the truth of the fects asserted by the witness, with 
an imprecation of the divine justice upon him, if the 
fects which he relates are fiiise, or, in the case of a 
promissory oath, if the party doth not fulfil his engage- 
ments.*' 

S. We perceive Ivom this definition, that oaths are 
of two kinds, assertory and promissory. The former 
includes the testimony given by witnesses, and in gen* 
eral all matters of fact are asserted or related upo9 
oath. 

Promissory oaths are those taken by officers of gov- 
emment) all oaths of allegiance and protection, and like- 
wise the oaths you have severally tidcen as Grand Jurf*- 
men. 

3. The use of oaths, as a mean of ascertaining th^ 
truth, it is impossible to trace to their origin. They 
have prevailed in different ages and countries, as iax 
back as historicat information can carry us, and are in 
&ct as old as the creation. 

4. Abraham and Abimelech ratified their covenant by 
the solemnity of mutual oaths,^ as did also Jacob and 
I^ban : in which cases we observe, that Abraham and 
Jacob received tive oaths of Abimelech andlLaban, though 
they swore by false gods, which are acknowledged by 
modern writers to be binding, provided the party be* 
Keves in the existence of one God, the creator of all 
things. 

5. Swearing by inferior deities in such cases is con- 
«idered as a mode for appealing through them to the 
Supreme Being ; agreeably to the declaration of our 
Saviour, "He that sweareth by the throne of God, 
Bweareth by him who sitteth thereon ; and he thai 
sweafeth by the temple, sweareth by h}q» who iphabita 
thessme.'' 
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6. If we suppose the institution of an oath to be of 
divine origin, jret there is no doubt, that human author* 
ity is competent to establish those forms of swearing 
that are moi^t calculated to strike with religious awe and 
veneration. Accordingly the forms of swearing tary 
In different countries. 

7. But in one point all ages and countries have uni* 
formljr concurred— namely, that oaths are to be admin- 
istered to aH persons, according to their opinion in such 
form as most affects their consciences. 

8. In the old Testament we find Abraham calling 
upon his servant to swear, and required him to place 
his right hand under Abraham's thigh, while he 
repeated the words of the oath to him : and Jacob 
used the same ceremony, when he made his son 
Joseph to swear he would not bury him in Egypt. 

9. The professors of the Gentop religion in India, 
when they take an oath, fall prostrate before the BramiQ 
or priest, and lay the right hand upon the Bramin's foot ; 
and an oath of this kind has been admitted to be legal 
evidence in England, because the Gentoos profess a 
belief in one God, the creator and governor of all things* 

10. A Mahometan swears upon the Alcoran^ and 
places his right hand flat upon it, and his left hand upon 
his forehead. In this posture he looks steadily a jTew 
minutes at the Alcoran j and by this ceremony, he con- 
ceives himself bound to speak the truth. 

A Jew is sworn upon the five books of Moses^ upon 
which he lays his right hand. 

11. The general form in use among Christians, is to 
lay the right band upon the Bible, or the New Testa- 
ment only,. and to kiss it. The ceremony of laying the 
hand upon the book is undoubtedly of Piagan origin^ 
and was introduced among the primitive Christians 
from the example of the heathens, who were accustom* 
ed to swear in the presence of their false gods, and some* 
times by actually touching, or laying the hand upon the 
sacred utensils of their superstition. 

12. The mode appeared solemn and affecting to the 
Christians ; and therefore the presence of the Bible^ 
Wiien they swore, was substituted in the place of the 
&lse gods of the Pagans, and was produced as a sacred 
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memento^of the religiout obHgaUcms they ircre undcF 
to speak the truth. 

13. Hence we find some of them swore with the 
hand laid upon the Bible—some with the Bible spread 
open before ^hem— some by laying their hand upon 
the breast) others with the hand stretched out, or Hfted 
up towards heaven ; but always with the sacred book 
in their immediate presence and sight* 

14. The insatiable spirit of superstition which final- 
ly terminated in the establishment of Popery, had at 
that time made considerable progress in the Christian 
church ; and to this spirit we must ascribe the circum* 
stance of kissing the book, and the expressions we 
sometimes meet with in ancient writers, *^ So help me 
God and his saints,'' which last words, viz. ^< and his 
saints," have been omitted by the Protesunts ; though 
they still retain the former, and the ceremony of kiss* 
ing the book. 

15. These, and many other forms of swearing, have 
been made use of in the world. But an oath £es not 
consist merely in form. It consists in something more 
than laying the hand upon the Bible— kissing it— 4ookr 
ing at it— or having it placed in our sight with the hand 
held up or stretched out. These are so many shadows, 
anther not the nature of the transaction. 

16. ^t is the solemn appeal to God ; it is engaging 
to speak the truth, and calling upon him to witness our 
sincerity, that constitute the oath and obligation. If 
this be done, it is immaterial whether any or what form 
be used. Whether the witness kiss the booki or lay 
bis band upon it, or whether he does neither, he is 
equally bound to speak the truth ; and if he do^s not, 
he is guilty of perjury. 

17. But though oaths are obligatory in all religionsf 
however distinct the views they exhibit of God and his 
attributes, yet is their force peculiarly binding in chris- 
tian countries ; because the sanction of rewards and 
punishments is more fully revealed by the christian re- 
ligion, and consequently the degree of guilt in trans- 
f^ressing the rules of moral duty must be greater. 

IS. It is impossible this appeal should be made, OT 
lis security given, by those who do not believe in one 
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God as the cresttor and goyenior of the vrorid. A 
Turk> or Indian belteying this, may foe a witness, and a ' 

Christian renouncing the belief of it, oi^thix>ugh igno- 
rance unacquainted with it, is utterly incapable of being 

sworn in our courts of justice. 

19. The ties of religion can have no effect upon a 
mind, in which no idea of religion can be found, and 
there can be no religion if you take away a belief in the 
existence of a God, because it is the foundation of aU 
religion. 

30. If the obligation of an oath depends wholly up- 
on the sense and belief of a Deity ; that he abhors false- 
hood, and will punish perjury ; and if oaths are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace and justice among 
xnen, it clearly follows, that a belief in the existence of 
Qod, is necessary for the support of civil society. 

31. Every thing therefore that tends to unhinge our 
belief in this important principle, must be reprobated 
by all good men ; because it tends to weaken the se- ^ 
curtty of an oath^ 

32. Whatever therefore relaxes the religious senti- 
ment upon which an oath is founded, is injurious to so- 
ciety ; because it lessens the restraint which the belief 
of that salutary principle imposes upon the human 
mind. 



CHAP. LXXX. 

SAltE SUBJECT CONTIMUEn. 

1. It is with perjury as with all other crimes — ^thefe 
are certain paths that lead to it : and there are some , 
persons who may never arrive at the commission of this 
iiorrid crime, yet there is reason to fear, by their prac- 
tices and example, t)iey may be the means of othenk 
falling into it. 

2. ' One deviation from moral rectitude i^ecessarily 
leads to another. He who has robbed his neighbpur» 
will not hesitate to deny it with a lie or an oath, if such 
a denial may be the means of acquittal. Drunkenness 
IS often the foundation of quarrels, which not upfre- 
quently end in murder or manslaughter. 
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3. The two vices that more immediately lead to per- 
jury, are the infamous habits of lyifig> and swearing in 
common conversation. 

With respect to the person who has been accustom- 
ed to disregard truth in the ordinary occurrences of lifcf 
besides the pernicious example he sets to others, it is 
much more likely he should fall into the crime of per- 
jury, than the man who is distinguished for strict verac- 
ity in his conversation. 

4. As to the impious vice of common swearing, to 
say the least of it, it is so absurd in itself, that nothing 
can possibly exceed the guilt, unless it be the folly of it^ 

5. It is indeed to be lamented that so many persona 
of rank and good sense among us, are addicted to it. 
They little think, while they are invoking the vengeance 
of Heaven upon themselves and others, and confirming 
the most trivial assertion with the awful name of the 
Deity, that they are scattering firebrands, arrows, and 
death all around them. 

6. Man is an imitative animal ; and the lower ranks 
are eternally copying the manners, and even the ex- 
pressions of those they have been taught to look upon 
as their superiors in education and style of Hvipg. 

7. It is for this reason our laws have endeavoured to 
restrain common swearinf^, and have made it an of- 
fence punishable by a magistrate. Such however is 
the unfortunate predominance of custom, that the 
)3W is seldom put in execution ; and this in fiict will 
be always the case, while men of influence, in elevated 
stations, lead the way in the violation of the laws. 

8. Let the pretensions of a person to virtue be what 
they may, if he conducts himself in any manner inju- 
rious to his country> and foi^idden by the laws, he is 
at best but a pretender to the character of a good citi- 
zen. His actions speak louder than his words, and 
murk him the decided enemy of social order and pub- 
lic happiness. 

9. « By their fruit ye shall know them," is not less 
true when apphed tb detect the pretender in patriotism^ 
than the hypocrite in religion. The man who, by his 
immoral practices, is constantly infringing the laws of 
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ordel*9 and spreading confusion tbrongb the moral 
world, contributes bis utmost efforts to involve every 
tbing in anarchyand ruin ; and whatever may be the 
langimge of bislTpsy with bis vices be is stabbing his 
country to the heart. 

. .10. From these observations. Gentlemen, we can- 
not but perceive the destructive tendency of vice, in its 
very nature ; and how utterly inoempattble it is with 
the interests of society- It is at the same time agreea- 
ble to remark, the coincidence, the perfect harmony, 
between the precepts of Heaven, andthe necessary con- 
sequences of human action. 

1 1. The laws of God forbid the indulgence of our 
passions only in such cases, where their gratification 
would be injurious to ourselves or our neighbour, and 
enjoin the performance of all those duties that are 
calculated to improve the heart, or promote the welfare 
of others. The christian religion is in fact the surest 
basis of morality, and consequentlyi of order and good 
government. 



CHAP. LXXXI. 

BATTLE AT LEXINGTON, A?RIL 19, 1775. 

1. A considerable quantity of military stores having 
been deposited at Concord, an inland town, about eigh- 
teen miles from Boston, General Gage purposed to de- 
stroy them. For the execution of this design, he, on 
the night preceding the nineteenth of April, detached 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith and major Pitcairn, with eight 
hundred grenadiers and light infantry ; who at eleven 
o'clock embarked in boats at the bottom of the common 
in Boston, crossed the river Charles, and, landing at 
Phipps^ form in Cambridge, commenced a silent and 
expeditious march for Concord. 

2. Although several British ofiBcers, who dined at 
Cambriii^ the prececUng day, had taken the precaution 
to dispose themselves along the road leading to Con- 
cord, to intei^cept any expresses, that might be sent fron> 
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Boston to. alarm the country ; yet messengers, who had . 
been sent from town with that purpose, had eluded the 
British patrols, and given an alarm, which was rapidly 
spread by church bells, signal guns, and vollies. 

3. On the arrival of the British troops at Lexington, 
toward five in the morning, about seventy men, belong- 
ing to the minute company of that town, were found on 
the parade, under arms. Major Pitcaim, who led the 
van, galloping up to them, called out, " DispePse, dis- 
perse, you rebels; throw down your arms, and dis- 
I)erse." The sturdy yeomanry not instantly obeying 
the order, he advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourish- 
ed his sword, and ordered his soldiers to fire : 

4. A discharge of arms from the British, with a huz- 
za, immediately bucceeded ; several of 'the provincials 
fell ; and the rest dispersed. The firing continued af- 
ter the dispersion, and the fugitives stopped and return- 
ed the fire. The following number of Americans were 
killed : Robert Munroe, Jonas Parker, Samuel Hadley, 
Jonathan Harrington, Caleb Harrington, Isaac Muzzy, 
and John Brown of Lexington, and Azael Porter of 
Woburn. A handsome monument has been erected 
tl^^heir memory, on the green where the first of them 
fell. Three or four of them were killed by the first 
fire of the British % the others, after they had left the 
parade. Several were also wounded. 



CHAP. LXXXII. 

DfiaT&XJCTION OF THE MILITARY STORES AT CONCORD 
BY THE BRITISH. 

1. The British detachment proceeded to Concord. 
The inhabitants of that town, having received the alarm, 
drew up in order for defence ; but, observing the num- 
ber of the regulars to be too great for them to encoun- 
ter, they retiretl over the north bridge at some distance 
beyond the town, and waited for reinforcements. 

3. A party of British light infantry followed them, 
d took possession of the bridge, while the main body 
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entered the town, and proceeded to execute their com- 
mission. The shrewd and successful address of capt. 
Timothy Wheeler on this occasion deserves notice. He 
}iad the charge of a large quantity of provincial flour) 
which, together with some casks of his own, was stored 
in his bam. * . 

3. A British officer demanding entrance, he readily 
took his key, and gave him admission. The officer ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the discovery ; but capt. Whcel- 
jer, with much affected simplicity, said to him, putting 
liis hand on a barrel, " This is my flour. I am a mil- 
ler, Sir. Yonder stands my mill ; I get my living by it. 
In the winter I grind a great deal of grain, and get it 
yeady for market in the spring. This," pointing to one 
barrel, " is the flour of wheat 5 this," pointing to anoth- 
er, " is the flour of corn ; this is the flour of rye ; this," 

. putting his hand on his own casks," is my flour ; this is 
TTiy wheat ; this is my rye ; this is mine." " Well," 
said the officer, " we do not injure firivate property ;*' 
and withdrew, leaving this important depository un* 
touched. 

4. The mifitia being reinforced, major Buttrick, of 
Concord, who had gallantly offered to command them, 
advanced toward the bridge ; but not knowing the trans - 
-action at Lexington, ordered the men not to give the 
first fire, that the provincials might not be the aggress- 
ors. As be advanced, the light infantry retired to the 
Concord side of the river, and began to pull up the 
bridge ; and, on his nearer approach, they fired and 
liLilled captain Isaac Davis* of Acton, who with a com- 
pany of minute men composed the front. One of the 
privates was also killed. The provincials returnejtl the 

'fire ; a skirmish ensued ; and the regulars were forced 
to retreat, with some loss. They were soon joined by 
the main body, and the, whole detachment retired with 
precipitancy. 

5. All the people of the adjacent country were by 
this time in arms ; and they attacked tl^e retreating 
troops in every direction. Some fired from behind 
stonewalls and other coverts ; others pressed on their 
rear ; and, thus harassed, they made good their retreat 
six miles back to Lexington. Here they were joined 
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by lord Picrcy, who mosf opportunely for them, had 
arrived with a detachment of nine hundred meui and 
two pieces of cannon. 

€. The enemy, now amounting to about eighteen 
hundred men, having halted an hour or two at Lex* 
ington, recommenced their march ; but the attack 
from the provincials was renewed at the same time ; 
and an irregular, yet very galling fire was kept up on 
•each fiank, as well as in the front and rear« 

7. The close firing from behind stone walls by good 
marksmen put them in no small confusion : but they 
kept up a brisk retreating fire on the militia and min* 
ute men. A little after sunset, the regulars re«(thed 
Bunker's hill, where, exhausted witji excessive &- 
tigue, they remained during the night, under the pro- 
tection of the Somerset man of war ; and the next 
morning went into Boston. 

B. In this excursion, 65 of the regulars were killed, 
180 wounded, and 28 made prisoners ; total 273. 
Of the provincials 50 were killed, 34 wounded, and 4 
missing ; total 88. 



CHAP. LXXXIII. 

£XTBACT FROM REV. MR. BEHTLEt's ELECTIOXf 
SERMON. 

On the conaUtution and adminiatralwn of our gov-^ 
ernment, 

1. Dr. Franxlik said of one of our constitutions^ 
" I consent to iti because I expect no better, and be- 
cause 1 am not sure, that it is not the best." It is in 
just consent, with the great civil privileges on which 
the plantation begun ; it profits from the experience 
of modem times, and is free from the ancient preju- 
dices, which constitute parts of the European republics,, 
and is the firm basts of our liberty. 

^. It has maintained itself in the public afiections, its 
powers have been exercised with success, and it atill 
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lives in the health of the nation. By its own eiMrgies, 
it has restored itself) when it felt the approaches of 
disease, and it preserves the hopes pfaduraUe exist* 
ence. 

3 . The world has long been accustomed to appreciate 
its( own moral disadvantages. A refined skill has done 
wonders upon an infirm and vitiated constitution. But 
severe rules seldom resist long habits. 

4. Health is easily nursed, when life is pure, by tem- 
perance, by energy, and a free spirit. A sound consti- 
tution promises every blessing, and sacred should be 
the charge to preserve it. 

5. How painful would be the recollection, that they 
who were the most active to form our constitution of 
government, were the first to renounce it ! That they 
should not dread the dangers of military power ; should 
not fear oppressive excises ; should oppose no estab- 
lished Orders in the State, and should consent to change 
the form of the government 2 

6* That men who instigated the public resentment 
against all oppression, should ridicule the patriotism 
they had excited ! Roused by injuries, nations have 
been called to assert their liberties, but we are incited to 
our duty in the most favourable circumstances. 

7. Whatever can be attributed to habit, to associa- 
tion, to first choice, and best condition for it, obliges it. 
The love of the public liberty is maintained in the spir- 
it of the general government of the United States, and 
whHe we carry back to the heart the pure blood of our 
veins, it is from the powerful action of the heart, life 
circulates freely throughout the nation* 

8. Gratitude bids us to remember our national bene* 
Actors. Washington employed our arms with glory, 
lind Jefferson has instructed us in the arts of peace. 

9. May we find those happy times in which our na- 
tional character will confirm all our best hopes for lib- 
erty and peace. May no event disturb the kind succes- 
sion of prosperous days in our history, and may tradi- 
tion speak in all ages (^ the same character^ which has 
been to us a fair inheritance. 

Q 
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CHAP. LXXXIV. 

^ANTICIPATION OV THE VNIVBBSAL SPRSADING O? 
THB CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Extract from Rev, Mr, J^orton's sermon htfore^the 
Missionartf Societys 

1. Do ^' shadows, clouds and darkness," political 
and moral, now re^t on the face of creation ? Do ye be- 
hold ^' upon the earth distress of nations, with perplex- 
ity ; the sea and waves roaring ?'* Are *< men's hearts^ 
failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming upon the earth :" " Yet let not yout 
hearts be troubled ;*' for " when these things begin to 

, <;ome to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads ; for 
^our redemption,'* the redemption of Zion draweth 
nigh ; the kingdom pf God, the glorious millennium iR 
nigh at hand. 

2. Gloomy and portentous as is the present aspect 
^things, in a variety of views, a bright and animating 
scene lies beyond it. ' And can we not, with the clear, 
strong and steady eye of faith, pierce the intervening 
gloom, and discover light, and peace, and joy returning 
to that creation, which, darkened, sorrowful and wretch- 
ed, had long " groaned and travailed," and with earnest 
expectation had waited for the manifestation of that 
glorious scene ? 

3. Do we not witness the occurrence of events in 
almost every portion of our world, which, with much 
confidence we may believe, are preparatory to that ex- 
pected, and earnestly wished for manifestation ? 

4. Amid the revolutions and the convulsed state of 
things in Europe, how many are our chiisUan brethren, 
•who, animated by a philanthropic and holy ardour, not 
to be repressed by any dtsoouragement, are making the 
most vigorous exertions to meliorate the condition of 
the wretched, and to. send salvation to the ends of thn 
«arthl 

5. Behold their nuhierous missionaries, men full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith, regardless of dangers, pa- 
tient of sufferings, nobly stq»erior lo isordid considera- 
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lions and the allurements of ease ! Behold them labour- 
ing with inde&tigable industry and zeal in almost every 
clime from beyond the -southern extreme of the burn- 
ing zone to the freezing regions of the North, to bring 
those who are perishing in ignorance to the saving 
knowledge of the truth. 

6. Into how many different languages, Pagan and 
Mahometan, are the wondrous things of God*s law, and ' 
the glorious things of the gospel of Jesus Christ trans- 
lated and published, or preparing for publication ! Be- 
hold the way prepared, or in a state of preparation fof 
millions of souls, enveloped by the shades of darkness^ 

' to read, and to hear, in their respective languages^ the 
wonderful words and the wonderful works of God ! 

7. They have now the sure word of prophecy, to 
which, we believe with confidence they will " take dili- 
gent heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark place^ 
until the day dawn, and the day star arise in their 
hearts/' 

8. Already, indeed, has this star begun, with feeble 
and obstructed rays, to shine in the ]^st ; a glorious 
harbinger to the dawning of intellectual suid spiritual 
day, and to the rising of the resplendent Sun of right- 
eousness upon that benighted world, with healing in 
his beams. Glorious prospect ! How should our hearta 
bound with joy in its contemplation ! ^ 

9. Gratitude, commiseration, christian benevolence, 
charity and holy zeal 1 forbid, that we should view this 
great and interesting subject with cold indifference and 
unfeeling neglect. All these noble and divine princi- 
j^es call upon us, in language too loud not to be heard, 
and IB strains of eloquent persuasion too powerful to be 
disregarded, to communicate, as far as may be, to others 
the great and precious blessings which we enjoy. 

10. How great, how important, christian brethren, is 
the object of our institution, and of the present meet- 
iBg ! It is to restore, in the most important and glorious 
sense, sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, health to 
the diseased, cohsolation to the sorrowful, liberty to 
captives, life to the dead. 

11* In the pbssession and full enjoyment of the great 
a^d preciQua privileges and blessings of the gospel oC 
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Christy must not your bosoms feel a lively and painful 
sympathy) for your unhappy fellow men, for your 
brethren according to the flesh, who are either wholly 
destitute, or who enjoy but a scanty pittance of these 
privileges and blessings ? 

13. Must not your hearts expand with that noble 
charity, which seeketh not her own ; which spurns at 
mercenary views and selflsh solicitations, and which 
opens wide the hand to minister to the necessities of 
those, who lack the bread and water of life ? Can any 
•bjects of charity, like these, excite your commisera- 
tion, interest your benevolent feelings, and claim your 
generous aid I 

13. Can you, christian friends, contemplate the situ- 
ation of these your brethren and sisters, as spiritually 
destitute, and with unfeeling indifference say, be ye 
wanned and filled, forbearing to contribute those things, 
which are needful to this benevolent purpose ! Grati- 
tude> compassion, religion ! O sacred names, forbid it- 



CHAP. LXXXV. 

IllPOBTAKCE OF A GOOD LITEllART EDUCATION. 

1. The importance of instructing children and youth 
in the art of reading the English language, with pro- 
priety and correctness ; of writing and spelling it with 
accuracy, of the principles'of vulgar arithmetick, and of 
grammar, is loo obvious to require a formal and labor- 
ed proof. 

S. When it is considered that by the aid of these arts, 
the knowledge of the most important events which have 
taken place from the creation of the world to the pres- 
ent time, is obtained ; that the most interesting intelli- 
gence between friends and connexions, although at the 
remotest distance from each other, is communicated ; 
that our language is preserved from constant and per- 
plexing fluctuation ; that the necessary business of 
commercial intercourse among men is carried on with 
facility and precision ; that method and correctness in 
conveying our thoughts to others is acquired and pre- 
served.— —When these great advantages arising frotji 
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the knowledge of the arts aboTementioiied) are contem- 
plated) how important and necessarjr to a good and use- 
ful education^ does the knowledge of them appear. 

3. Geography and Chronology are^ by a late eelebrat^ 
ed writer,, called the two eyes of liistory, as the first in- 
forms wherty and the latter the time vfhen events have 
happened. To read history then, to advantage ; to form 
just ideas of the events and transactions it relates ; 
rightly to understand a paragraph, even in a nevrspaper, 
or to be qualified to converse with propriety on sub- 
jects of daily occurrence, some acquaintance, at leasty 
"with these sciences, is indispensably necessmry. 

4. The art of speaking with propriety and elegance 
is justly considered as a valuable attainment in a useful 
education. The just management of the voice accom* 
panied with easy and graceful gestures of the body, in 
public speaking, and even in private conversation. Is an 
accomplishment too important and useful, to be viewed 
with indifference, and treated with neglect. 

5. It is important youth should be instructed, so finr 
as circumstances will admit, in the principles of natural 
philosophy. To possess their minds with the knowl- 
edge of these principles, so far, at least, as to give them 
some just ideas of the vast system of the universe, and, 
|he general laws on which its stupendous movements 
and revolutions depend, cannot &il to furnish them 
with a fund, if rightly improved, of rational, and the 
most sublime entertainment. 

6. By the aid of it, the God of nature in the charac- 
ter of wisdom, power, and benevolence may be seen in 
the fairest, the most engaging and glorious point of 
view. The immense variety, mechanism, order, gov- 
ernmem, and economy, both of the animate and inani- 
mate parts of creation, when surveyed with a philosoph- 
ic eye5 cannot fail to fill the pious mind with the most 
magnificent images, and captivate the susceptible heart 
to the love and reverence of their great C^eato^ and al- 
mighty Governor* 

7. There is not an object in the spacious temple of 
creation, but is an eloquent and powerful monitor of 
Tirtue and adoration of him, who is every where pres- 
ent| and who worketh all and in.all> and calculated xm 

Q ^ 
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call forth the devout exclamation, << great anjd marvei- 
lous are thy works. Lord God Almighty! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.*' 

S. A judicious selection of books on moral philoso«> 
phy, may also be read in schools and academies to much 
advantage. A due attention to the best writers on this 
subject, has a happy tendency, under the divine bless- 
/ing, to inspire the youthful mind with sentiments of del- 
icacy and honor, magnanimity and virtuous emulation. 

9. Biography^ with history of a suitable description, 
may be read to much advantage. The Bible contains a 
system of the most important and best authenticated 
truths. When, therefore, it is considered that the hu- 
man mind is liable to great and destructive errors, from 
not possessing suitable knowledge of bible truths, the 
use of that blessed bo<^, in schools and academies, must 
appear highly interesting and important* 

10. As the present 4S a very interesting period in. the 
political economy of the Ignited States, instructors of 
youth may, it is believed, be essentially serviceable to 
their pupils by occasionally addressing them on the 
science of govet)|ment. And in these addresses 
ihey ought to make it their object to inspire their 
jninds with the love of that liberty which is opposed 
to licentiousness, and with sentiments of hatred and re- 
pulsion to usurpation and tyranny in all its multi&rious 
forms ; with sentiments of submission to a just admin- 
istration of government ; of due respect to magistrates, 
and all who are in authority, and of sacred regard l^o 
commutative justice* 

CHAP. LXXXVL 

V&OGHSSSOF AUSRICAN LITSRATURB NEAR THE CLOSE 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURT. 

1. The establishment of the Federal Government, in 
1789, may be considered as the last grand epoch in the 
progress of knowledge in America. From this time 
till the end of the century, literary institutions of vari- 
ous kinds Were multiplied with astonishing rapidity ia 
the U. States. & i^ / 
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3. Besides Collep^^s, Academies^ and Subordinate 
schools. Scientific Assoeiaticms were formed ; Libraries 
began to be established in the most remote parts of the 
Country ; Printing Presses and Bookstores appeared in 
great numbers where they were never before known ; 
Newspapers became numerous to a degree beyond all 
precedent* ; and the rewards of literary labou^r, though 
still too sniall) were considerably augmented. 

3 At the beginning of the eij^teenth century there 
were two Colleges in the American Colonies. At the 
cJose of it there were twenty Jive : from which it may 
be estimated that ybur hundred students are annually 
sent forth, with academic honors. 

4. At the commencement of the century there were 
but two public Libraries in the American Colonies r 
these belonged to Harvard College^ and to the Province 
of South Carolina, and were very smaU. Since that pe- 
riod the number has increased to many hundreds^ smd is 
every year becoming still greater. Private Libraries 
liave also become numerous and extensive in a still 
more remarkable degree. 

5. At the commencement of the period under review^ 
there were but three or Jour Printers ittthe American 
Colonies ; and these carried on their business upon a 
very small scale, and in a very coarse and inelegant 
manner. But at present the number of Printers in the 
U. States may be considered as near three hundred ;- and 
mwiy of these perform their work with a neatness and 
(^legance which are rarely exceeded in Eiirope. 

6. At that time the printing an original American 
work) even a small, pamphlet, was a tare occurrence, 
and seriously weighed, as an important undertaking ; 
while the reprinting of foreign works was seldom at* 
tempted. But now at least one hundred American 
works, some of which are large stfid respectable, annu-^ 
ally issue from our presses. 

7. Before the revoiutionary war the Booksellers in 
the American Colonies were few, and carried on theip 
business on a contracted plan. Since that time their 
number has increased more ihm Jijiy fold ; and the ex- 
tent of their annual sales, perhaps, in a still greater pro- 
portion. Thirty years ago, he who undertook to diar- 
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pose of a moderately large edition, even of a SpeUmg*-^ 
bookt considered himself as engaging in a hazardous en-^ 
terprize. 

%. Those kinds of literary productions which have 
been most common and most successful in the United • 
States, are theological and ftoUttcal worka^ and those in- 
tended for the use of 9chooh. For the^r«/ we are in- 
debted to that seriousness and taste for religious inqui* 
ry which prevails in New-England, and in a considera- 
ble, though less degree, in the Middle and Southern 
States. 

9. The almost universal taste for the Becond class of 
books we owe to the nature of our government, which 
is eminently calculated to foster, to bring forward, and 
to display political talents, and to excite the attention of 
every class of citisens to political inquiries. And the 
general encouragement given to productions of the last 
mentioned kind arises fron^ that disposition to attend to 
>the education of children, which' has long characterised 
the Eastern States, and which, during the last ten years 
of the century under review, rapidly extended itself 
through every part of tfie Union. ^ ^ 

10. The school eetablishmenu of New-England, es- 
pecially in the States of Massachusetts s^d Connecti* 
cut, though they took their rise in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, yet underwent such modifications, and received 
so many improvements in the eighteenth, that it would 
be improper to pass them without notice. 

11. These establishments have been carried to such 
a degree of perfection, that in New-England, and par- 
ticularly in the'two States abovementioned, scancely an 
individual can be found, of either sex, who has not been 
instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and frho 
does not habitually read more or less in newspapers, 
and a few of the best books on religion and morality. 

12. The School system of Connecticut is generally 
considered the most perfect in the United States* The 
parish schools in that State amount to at least twelvt 
hundred^ CimKdXviivi^-i on an leverage, forty achotara each, 
or Jorty^eight thousand in the whole. Next to that of 
Connecticut, in point of excellence, we may place the 
sehool system of Massachusetts. The number of 
schools in that State is not known to the author. 
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13. That amount of knowledge which is usually ac- 
quired at common schools, viz. reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, is more generally diffused among all classes 
of the people in New England, and particularly in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, than in any other portion 
of our country, and indeed than in any other part of the 
globe. 

14. This may be ascribed to the superior excellence 
of their school establishments ; to the number, piety, 
and diligence of the clergy ; to the regular organiza^ 
tion of their towns and parishes ; to the honorable 
point of light in which the instructors of youth are con- 
sidered ; and to the general spirit of activity and enter- 
prise which must be admitted to enter into the national 
character of New England. 

14. The honorable point of light in which the in- 
structors of youth are considered has a most benign in- 
fluence in New England. In the Middle, but more es- 
pecially in the Southern States, the employment of a 
schoolmaster is considered by many as rather degrading, 

. and has sometimes been used as a ground of reproach. 
The consequence is, that too many of the instructors of 
youth in these States are ignorant and vicious adven- 
turers ; those who are well qualified rather shunning 
an office to which so little respect is attached. 

15. In the New England Stales it is otherwise. Some 
of their greatest divines aiid statesmen were school- 
masters in early life. The employment is considered 
and treated as an honorable onei The consequence 
is, that the common.4)arish schools are generally under 
the care of well informed and virttibus mfen. 

16. The lapse of another century such as the 
eighteenth— a century that should bring with it an 
equal amount of discoveries and improvements, and 
present an equally rapid increase in the means, and in 
the diffusion of knowledge, would confer an aspect on 
systems of science, of which we, at present, are little 
qualified to judge. Such a century the nineteenth i^ 
likely to prdVe, 
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^ CHAP. LXXXVII. 

AH ELEGT ON THE BURNING OF FAIBTIELD IN CON- 
NECTICUT) BT COL. DAVID HUMPHEEYS. 

!• Te ftmoking ruins, marks of hostile ire^ 
Ye ashes warm, which drink the tears that flow. 
Ye desolated plains my voice inspirci 
And give soft music to the song of wo I 

2. How pleasant, Fairfield, on th* enraptured sight, 
<^ Rose thy tall spifes, and op'd thy social halls 1 

How oft my bosom beat with pure delight, 

At yonder spot, where stand the darkened walls ! 

3. Could Tryon hope to quench the patriot flame. 
Or make his deeds survive in glory's page ? 
Could Britons seek of savages the fame, 

Or deem it conquest thus the war to wage ?. 

4. Yes, Britons scorn the councife of the skies, 
Extend wide havoc, spurn th' insulted foes I 
Th^ insulted foes to tenfold vengeance rise, 
Resistance growing as the danger grows. 

5. Red in their wounds, and pointing to the plain, 
The visionary shapes before me stand ; 

The thunder bursts, the battle bums again, 
And kindling fires encrim^on ail the strand. 

6. Long dusky wreaths of smoke, reluctant driven, 
In black'ning volumes o'er the landscape bend \ 
Here the broad splendor blazes high to heav'n, 
There umber'd streams in purple pom^ ascend. 

7. In fiery eddies round the tott'ring walls. 
Emitting sparks, the lighter fragments fly ; 
With frightful crash the burning mansion fidl%,^ 
The works of years in glowing embers lie. * , 

8. Tryon ! behold thy sanguine flames aspire, 
Clouds ting'd with dyes intolerably bright I 
Behold well pleaa'd {he village wrapped in fire ; , 
Let one wide ruin glut thy ravish 'd sight. 

9. Ere fiides the ^^rateful scene, indulge thine eye. 
See age and sickness tremulously slow. 

Creep from the flames— -see babes in torture die— ^ 
And mothers swoon in agonies of wo. 
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10. G09 gaze, enrapturM with the mother's tear. 
The infant's terror, and the captives' pain, 
Where no bold bands can check thy curst career ; 
Misc fire with blood on each unguarded plain. 

il. These be thy triumphs ! this thy boasted &me 1 
Daughters of mem'ry, raise the deathless songs ! 
Repeat through endless years his hated name, 
Embalm his crimes and teach the world our wrongs. 



CHAP. LXXXVIII. 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

BXTRACT FROM THE LECTURES OF HOK. JOHN Q. 
ADAMS, L. L. D. ON RHETORIC AND ORATORY. 

1. The pulpit is especially the throne of modem el- 
oquence. There it is, that speech is summoned to re- 
alize the fabled wonders of the Orphean lyre. The 
preacher has no control over the will of his audiencei 
other than the influence of his discourse. Yet, as the 
ambassador of Christ, it is his great and awful duty to 
call sinners to repentance. 

2. His only weapon is the voice ; and with this he is 
to appal the guilty, and to reclaim the infidel ; to rouse 
the ipdifiTerent, and to shame the scomer. He is to in- 
flame the lukewarm, to encourage the timid, and to 
cheer the desponding believer. He is to pour the heal- 
ing balm of consolation into the bleeding heart of sor* 
row, and to sooth with celestial hope the very agonies 
of death. 

3. Now tell me who it is, that will best possess anA 
most effectually exercise these more than magic pow- 
ers ? Who is it, that will most pffectually stem the tor- 
rent of human passions, and calm the raging waves of 
human vice and folly \ Who is it, that, with the voice 
of a Joshua, shall control the course of nature herself 
in the perverted heart, and arrest the luminaries of wis- 
dom and virtue, in theii^ rapid revolutions round this 
little world of man? 

4. Is it the cold and languid speaker, whose words 
Bill in such sluggish and drowsy motion from his lips, 
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that they can promote nothing hut the slumhers of his 
auditory, and administer opiates to the body, rather than 
stimukmts to the soul ? 

5. Is it the unlettered fanatic, without method, with- 
out reason ; with incoherent raving, and yociferoua ig- 
norance, calculated to fit his hearers, not for the king- 
dom of heaven, but for a hospital of lunatics ? 

6. Is it even the learned, ingenious, and pious min- 
ister of Christ, who, by neglect or contempt of the ora- 
torical art, has contracted a whining monotonous sing- 
song of delivery to exercise the patience of his flock, 
at the expense of their other christian graces ? 

7. Or is it the genuine orator of heaven, with a 
heart sincere, upright, and fervent ; a mind stored with 
that universal knowledge, required as the foundation of 
the art ; with a genius for the invention, a skill for the 
disposition, and a voice for the elocution of every argu- 
ment to convince and of every sentiment to persuade \ 

8. If then we admit, that the art of oratory qualifies 
the minister of the gospel to perform in higher perfec- 
tion the duties of his station, we can no longer ques- 
tion, whether it be proper for his cultivation. It is 
more than proper ; it is one of his most solemn and 
indispensable duties. 

9. Pulpit oratory may be considered, as coeval with 
the first introduction of Christianity. And it has un- 
doubtedly been of the most effectual means, by which 
that religion with all its blessings has been so exten- 
sively propagated throughout tKelearth. 

10. It has been pracdsed at every period and in eve- 
ry region, favored with the christian dispensation ; and 
during several centuries preserved the only glinimering 
of literature and eloquence, which remained in the 
world. 

U. The functions of a christian divine in the pulpit 
are4>ftwo kinds; in one of which headdresses his 
hearers, and in the other the supreme Creator. lA one 
he speaks to his fellow mortals, in the other, the organ 
of their wants. The ultimate object in both cases is 
the same, to improve the condition of the auditory. 

12. But the means are different, being in the one 
case by obtaining the lavor of providence, m the other 
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by their own advancement in virtue. Life and immor- 
tality, the happiness of this world and of the next, these 
are the objects, which should inspire every word ut- 
tered by the divine from the sacred desk. 

13. The speaker may take advantage of every possi- 
ble argument resting on the basis of utiJitv. The at- 
tainment of good and the avoidance of eVil is the aim of 
his discourse. His powers of exhortation are multipli- 
ed and enhanced by the magnitude of the interests 
which they embrace. 

14. The objects of his advice and admonition are not 
merely temporal and momentary good and evil, but im- 
mortal happiness and misery. He pleads the cause not 
only of time, but of eternity. 



CHAP. LXXXIX. 

ON THE PLEASUaifes OF EATING. 

1. In order to render the pleasure of eating truly ex- 
quisite, it is necessary that all the senses, except that of 
taste, should be as quiescent as possible. Those per- 
sons mistake the nature of the appetite for food, who 
attempt to vvhet it by accompanying a dinner by a band 
of music, or by connecting the dining table with an ex- 
tensive and delightful prospect. 

2. The undue excitement of one sense^lways pro- 
duces weakness in another. Even conversation some- 
times detracts from the pleasure of eating ; hence great 
feeders love to eat in silence, or alone ; and hence the 
speech of a passionate Frenchman, while dining in a 
talkative company, was not so improper as might be at 
first imagined. " Hold your tongues (said he) I can- 
not taBte my dinner." 

3. I know a phy^cian, who, upon the same principte, 
always shuts his eyes, and requests silence in. a sick 
chamber, when he wishes to determine by the pulse 
the propriety of bloodletting, in cases where its indica- 
tion is doubtful. His perceptions become more dis- 
tinct, by confining his whole attention to the sense of 
feelings 

R 
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4. It is impossible to mention the cifcurastance of 
the senses acting" only in succession to each other in 
the enjoyment of pleasure, without being struck with 
the impartial goodness of Heaven, in placing the rich 
and the poor so much upon a level in the pleasures of 
the table. 

5. Could the numerous objects -i pleasure, which 
are addressed to the earsT and the eyes, have been pos- 
sessed at the same time with the pleasure of eating, the 
rich would have commanded three times as much 
pleasure in that enjoyment as the poor ; but this is so 
far from being the case, that a king has no advantage 
over a beggar, in eating the same kind of aliment. 

CHAP. XC. 

BXTRACT f ROM THE SPltECH OF MR. JOSIAB QUINCT^ 
JUV. IN THE TRIAL OF THE BRITISH SOLDIERS 
FOR MURDER ON THE 5th OF MARCH, 1770. 

^1. Before we proceed to the examination of the 
' witnesses, let us take a transient view of some occur- 
rences, preceding and subsequent to the melancholy 
fifth of March. About some five or six years ago, it is 
well known, certain measures were adopted by the 
British parliament, which gave a general alarm to this 
continent. 

3. Measures were altemately taken in G. Britanit 
that awakened jealousy, resentmient, fortitude and vigi- 
lance. AflBiirs continued long fluctuating. A senti- 
ment universally prevailed, that our dearest rights were 
invaded. It is not our business here to inquire, touch- 
ing these delicate points. These are concernments, 
which however interesting or important in themselves, 
we must keep far away from us, when in a court of 
law. IX |>oiftQns justice, when politics tincture its 
current* 

3. I need not inform you how the tide rose, as we 
were advancing towards the present times. The gener- 
al attention became more and mot*e roused—people be* 
came mbre Alike in opinion Rnd practice. A vast ina- 
jority thou|pht fdl that was defr was ^t stake-^senti- 
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ments of liberty— property— ignominious bondage— all 
conspire to increase the ferment. At this period the 
troops land. Let us here pause, and view the citizen 
and the soldier. - 

4. The causes of grievance being thus spread far and 
wide, the inhabitants viewed the soldiery as called in, 
foreign from their prime institution, to force obedience 
to acts, which were, in general, deemed subversive of 
natural, as well as constitutional freedom. I say, gen- 
tlemen, and appeal to you for the truth of what I say," 
that many on this continent viewed their chains as 
already forged, they saw fetters as prepared, they be- 
held the soldiers as fastening, and rivetting for ages, the 
shackles of their bondage. 

5. Matters being thus circumstanced, what might be 
expected ? No room was left for cordiality and friend- 
ship. Discontent was seated on almost every brow^ 
Instead of that hospitality, that the soldier thought 
himself entitled to, scorn, contempt and silent murmurs 
were his reception. Alnoost every countenance lowered 
with a discontented gloomj and scarce an eye, but flail- 
ed indignant fire. 

6. We must steel ourselves against passions, which 
contaminate the fountain of justice. We must not forget 
that we ourselves will have a reflecting hour— an hour 
in which we shall view things through a different medi- 
um—when the pulse will no longer beat with the tu* 
muUs of the day— when the conscious pang of having 
betrayed truth, justice, and integrity, shall bite like a 
serpent and sting like an adder. 

7. Consider, gentlemen, the danger which you, and 
an of us are in, of being led away by our affections and' 
attachments. We have seen the blood of our fellow 
men flowing in the streets. We have been told that 
this blood was wrongfully shed. That is now the 
point in issue. But let it be borne deep upon our minds, 
that the prisoners are to be condemned by the evidence 
here in court produced against them, and by nothing 
else. Matters heard or seen abroad, are to have no 
weight : in general they undermine the pillars of 
justice and truth. ' 

a. It has bp en our misfortune that a system of evi- 
dence has appeared against us in the world. All the 
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colours of the canvass have been, touched in order 
to freshen the wounds, and by a transport of imagina- 
tion, we are made present at the scene of ac\ion. 

9. The prints exhibited in our houses have added 
wings to fancy, and in the fervor of our zealf reason is 
In hazard of being lost. For as was elegantly express- 
ed by a learned gentleman at the late trials '^ The pas- 
sions of man, nay his very imaginations are contagious." 
The pomp of funeral, the horrors of death have been so 
delineated, as to give a spring to our ideas, and inspire 
a glow incompatible with sound, deliberative judgment. 

10. In this situation, every passion has alternately 
been predominant. They have each in its turn subsid- 
ed, in degree, and they have sometimes given place to 
despondence, giief and sorrow. How careful should we 
be, that we do not mistake the impressions of gloom 
and melancholy, for the dictates of reason and truth. 
How careful, lest borne away by a torrent of passiosy 
we make shipwreck of conscience. 

CHAP. XCI- 

ABSURDITIKS IN SPECULATIVE OPIMIOK. 

1. ABSuftniTiEs in speculative opinion are common* 
ly considered as innocent things ; and we are told eve- 
ry day that they tre not worth refuting. So far as opin- 
ions are sure to rest merely in speculation^ and cannot 
in any degree become practical, this is doubtless the 
proper way of treating them. But there ^re few opin- 
ions of this dormant and. indifferent kind, especially 
among those that become general and ckssical among 
the nations. 

2. The activity of such, though impeixeptible, is ex- 
tensive. They get wrought into our intellectual exist- 
ence and govern our modes of acting as well as think- 
ing. The interest of society therefore requires that 
they should be scrutinized, and that such as arc errone- 
ous should be exposed, in order to be rejected ; when 
their place may be supplied by truth and reason, which 
nourish the mind and accelerate the progress of icqi- 
provcmeut. 
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3. Among the absurd notions which early turned the 
beads of the teachers of mankind^ and which are so ri- 
diculous as generally to escape our censure^ is that of a 
Golden Age ; or the idea that men were more perfect, 
more moral and more happy in some early stage of 
their intercourse, before they cultivated the earth and 
formed great societies. 

4. The notion that the socfal state of men cannot 
ineliorate, that they have formerly been better than they 
now are, and that tliey are continually growing worse, 
is pregnant with infinite mischief. I know no doctnnc 
in the whole labyrinth of imposture that has a more im- 
moral tendency. It discourages the efforts of all po- 
litical virtue ; it is a constant and practical apol(^y for 
oppression, tyranny, despotism, in every shape, in eve- 
ry corner of society, as well as from the throne> the pul- 
pit, the tribunal and the camp. 

5. It inculcates the belief that ignorance is better 
than knowledge ; that war and violence are more nat- 
ural than industry and peace ; that deserts and tomb^ 
are more glorious than joyful cities and cultivated fields. 

6. One of the most operative means of bringing for- 
ward our improvements and of making mankind wiser 
and better than they are, is to convince them that they 
are capable of becoming so. Without this conviction 
they may indeed improve* slowly, unsteadily and almost 
imperceptibly, as they have done within the period in 
which our histories are able to tface them. 

7. But this conviction, impressed on the minds of 
the chiefs and teachers of nations, and inculcated in 
their schools, would greatly expedite our advancement 
in public happiness and virtue* 



CHAP. XCII. 

A TREE COUNTRY THE FIELD OF ELOQTTENCE. 

1. The most Strenuous energies of the human mindi 

are always .employed, where they arc instigated by the 

stimulus of the highest rewards. The art of speaking 

must be most eagerly sought) where it is found to be 

R 2 
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most useful. It must be most useful^ where it is capa- 
ble of producing tlie greatest effects ; and that can be in 
no other state of thingS) than where the power of per: 
suasion operates upon the willy and prompts the actions 
of other men. 

2. The only birth place of eloquence therefore must 
be a free state. Under arbitrary goTernments, where 
the lot is cast upon one man to command* and upon all 
the rest to obey ; where the despot^ like the Roman 
centurion, has only to say to one man, go, and he goeth, 
and to another, come, and he cometh \ persuasion is of 
no avail. 

S. Between authority and obedience there can be no 
deliberation ; and wheresoever submission is the prin- 
ciple of government in a nation, eloquence can never 
rise. Eloquence is the child of liberty, and can descend 
from no other stock. 

4. And where will she find her most instructive 
school ? Will it not be in a country, where the same 
9f irit of liberty, which marks the relations between the 
individuals of the saipe community, is diffused over 
those more complicated and important relations between 
different communities ? Where the independence rf 
the man is corroborated and invigorated by the inde» 
pendence of the slate ? Where tfie same power of per- 
suasion, which influences the will of the citizens at 
home, has the means of operating upon the will and 
the conduct of sovereign societies ? 

5. Should it happen then, that a number of indepen- 
dent communities, founded upon the principles of civil 
and political liberty, were so reciprocally situated, as to 
have a great and continual intercourse with each other, 
and many momentous cuxhmon interests, occasional as 
well as permanent, there above all others will be the 
spot, where eloquence will spring to light ; will flour- 
ish ; will rise to the highest perfection of which hu- 
man art or science is susceptible. 



CHAP. XCIII. 

INFLUENCE OF WIT AGAINST ELOQUBNCB. 

1. A POET of real genius and original humour, in a 
couplet, which goes farther to discredit all systems x>f 
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rhetoric, than rotiimes of sober argument can effect in 
promoting them, has told the world, that 

AU a rhetoridftn's rales 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

2. But happily the doctrine, that ridicufe is the test of 
truth, has never obtained the assent of the rational part 
of mankind. Wit, like the ancient Parthian, flies 
-while it fights ; or like the modem Indian, shoots from 
behind trees and hedges. 

3. The arrow comes winged from an invisible hand. 
It rankles in your side, and you look in vain for the 
archer. Wit is the unjust judge, who often decides 
'vrrong ; and even when right, often from a wrong 
xnotive. From his decisions, however, after paying the 
forfeit, there is always an appeal to the more even bal- 
ance of common sense. 

. 4. On this review we shall find the poet's position 
not exactly conformable to truth ; and even so far as 
true, by no means decisive against the study of the sci- 
ence. For what can be more necessary to the artift^ 
than to know the names, as well as the uses of his tools ? 
5. To forbid the sincere christian, the honest advo- 
cate, the genuine patriot, the practice of oratorical arts, 
would be like a modern nation, which should deny to it- 
self the use of gunpowder, and march, with nothing but 
bows and arrows, to meet the thunder of an invader's 
artillery. If the venal orators of Athens would have 
sold their country to the crafty tyrant of Macedon, 
what could baflle their detested bargains, but the incor- 
ruptible eloquence of Demosthenes r If the incestuous 
Ciodius and the incendiary ^atiline had eloquence 
.enough for the destruction of imperial Rome, what but 
the immortal voice of Gicero could have operated her 
salvation ? 

CHAP. XCIV. ^ 

ODE TO CONSCIENCE. 

By Theadore Dw^^ht, eaguire* 
1. . Hail, mighty cc^sci^nce ! hail ! 
W hen t1ie black deed of guilt is done, 
Thoii mak'st the quivering wretch turn palc> 
And startle at the sun. 
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When murder, fearless of thy power, 
Lifts up the fateful kuife, 
Aiid in the dark and midnight hour» 
Destroys the guiltless life ; 
High btvells thy awful voice : 
e« Awaking at the fearful sound, 

The fiehds of vengeance gather round, 

The villain starts at every noise, 
His soul, to judgment summon'd, shakes. 
His frame, convuls'd with horror, quakes ». 
Till urgM to &te by alUresistless fear,, 
He owns his crime, and dies the victim of despair^ 

3. When the quick tide of life swells high, 
And pleasure hourly wantons nigh. 
The Sceptic braves thy stem command, 
Nor dreads thy executing hand. 

4. But when the powers of life decay, 
And sickening nature wastes away, 

^ When age brings on a lengthening traiuj 
Of weakness, dire disease, and pain. 
When death uplifts his horrid form. 
And justice wakes the avenging storm, 
Torn with distracting doubts and fears, 
Thy terrors thunder in his ears ; 

5. Pale spectres haunt the shades of nighty 
Deep blushes meet the morning light. 
Above he sees the tempest lower, 
And floods of wrath around him pour, 
Wide yawns btneath the world of wo, 
Where wav^s of burning vengeance flow. 

6. Impeird by conscious guilt he strives to fiy, 
Fa r from the light of God's all-searching eye. 

And plunging headlong in the midnight shade, 
' Calls rocks and hills to shield his guilty head ; 
Till robb'd of hope, life's latest stay,---Despair 
Breathes the feint wishes of unutter'd prayer : 

7. In dread suspense, his last sad refuge fled. 
His schemes all frustrate, his delusions dead, 
Heaven shut from view, annihilation vain. 

He shrinks from lile, and flies to endless pain* 
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8 . Not such thy lot, O man divine 1 
Peace on the bed of death was tbine« 
Calm with a retrospective view, 

Thy mind look'd past existence thro* ; 
In bright, and regular array, 
And blazing en the face of day. 

The deeds of virtue stood ; 
Conscience beheld them as they shone^ 
Approved and hail'd her darling son, 

And God pronounc'd them good. 

9. And when the messenger of death 
Receiv'd thy faint expiring breath. 
Soft slumbering on the bed of peace, 
Thy voice bade every sorrow cease, - 
While to the world's astonishM eye. 

Thou shew'd'st with what repose a virtuous man 
can die. 

10. Hail conscience ! hail the good man*s friend ! 
Thy smiles thro' life his steps attend ; 

And on his dread departing day, 
Impart a sweet, and gladsome ray, 
To cheer his soul, to sooth his dying breath, 
To light his path-way thro' the vale of death. 
And ope his prospect to awaiting skies. 
Where faith looks forward With prophetic eyes, 
And sees unmov'd the moon in blood expire. 
The sun in darkness, and the earth on fire, 
Stars, planets, systems, into ruin hurl'd, 
And the last trumpet rend a guilty world. 



CHAP. XCV. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE LATE CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
^ ORATOR AND STATESMAN, MR. PITT- 

1. Mr. Pitt is the most cool, perspicuous, digni- 
fied and fluent speaker, who ever rose in a deliberative 
assembly. The moment he is expected, a solemn still* 
ness pervades the House, and while his presence is felt, 
his adversaries lose all their influence. 

2. His manner is gentle and unassuming, his ges- 
tures, moderate and conciliatory, his vgipe, musical, 
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dear and distinct ; his words, most happily selected, 
without the least appearance of selection, flow in an un- 
ruffled, uniform stream, always sufficiently rapid to in- 
terest, and frequently to command attention. 

3. With these advantages he opens upon the House, a 
mind veteran in politics, and as extensive as the variours 
relations of the empire. Nor is he deficient though 
sparing, of the illustrations of modern science, and the 
embellishmenu of ancient hterature. With a mind 
thus adorned by nature, thus disciplined by art, and ha-* 
bitually cool and determined, no wonder he discovers, 
on all occasions, a reach far beyond the attainment of 
ordinary men. 

4. A mighty kingdom he still seems to support, nOr 
does he sink under the weight, while the fallen states- 
man is yet willing to hazard his former immense re- 
sponsibility* Doubtless, no mortal, in a British House 
of Commons, could support such a weight of character, 
unless bis preeminent abilities had first given him a 
necessary weight, and then that weight of character had' 
ag^in seconded his abilities. 

5. His chief excellence consists in imposing a full , 
confidence in his own capacity : then he places you at 

a due distance, perfectly at your ease, and no matter 
whether he is right or wrong, you are loath to inter- 
rupt the copious stream of his eloquence, which flows 
with such a felicity of connexion, and concludes with 
such an elegant compactness, that you fancy you have 
been listening to an oracle, whose words, dictated in the 
' harmony of numbers, carry a divine influence. 

6. No breaks, no -exclanoations, no agitation, no vio- 
lence of expression mark his course, ruffle his tetnper, 
or disturb the spell. •* Never like the column of Niagaf 
ra, does he astonish by his headlong torrent, falling, 
sparkling, and spreading wide its foam : he preserves 
his natural and deep channel. He fixes you, it is true, 
and you are satisfied while under the power of his 
words, but the moment he concludes, the impression is 
gone, and you are ready to dispute him. 

7. The reason is, Pitt's eloquence is the eloquence of 
the head, and not the eloquence of the heart. He is 

W as the northern regions, and dry as the deserts tS, 
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Arabia. He is afraid to tempt his feelings^ lest his 
heart should betray his head. Hence) he is spiiring of 
orDament, suspicious of moral digressioi)} and fearful of 
^n appeal to the passions. 



CHAP. XCVI. 

BLOqUENCE OF THE LATE CELEBRATED ENGLISH t)BA- 
TOR AND STATESMAN, MR. JOX, THE RIVAL OF MR. 
PITT. 

1. Fox appears io the House of Commons under the 
most favourable impressions, which a man, ambitious 
of the orator, can desire. He commands the awe, if 
not admiration of the ministry, steals into the affec- 
tions of the indifferent, and carries with him the en- 
thusiasm of his friends. 

2. How can it be otherwise ? His heart is labouring, 
and full, before he rises. Consistent from the begin- 
ning, his sincerity is never doubted, and thus he is al- 
ways in possession of the foreground ; and though he 
frequently breaks out in sudden abruptness, the begin* 
ning of his last speech forever seems the conclusion of 
his former. 

3. So that his whole political life has been one con- 
nected flow of eloquence, here only a narrow stream, 
and there scarcely flowing at all, but on every great oc- 
casion, collecting itself to a torrent, and wide rushing 
in a lengthened volume, now breaking oVer rocks and 
precipices, and now making its o,wn channel through 
the laboured mounds, which his busy competitors had 
reared, sweeping all away, and, not junfrequently, over- 
vrhelming his enemies, and leaving their dead bodies 
jQoating far behind. \ 

4. It is impossible to oppress or humble such a | 
man ; wherever he treads, he must leave an indelible 1 . 
impression ; whatever he does, becomes a part of his j 
country's history, and whatever he says must descend 
to posterity. 

5. Though slovenly in his appearance, unweildy in 
his person, and ungracious in his manners, ttough his 
voice is disagreeably shrill, his words frequently indis- 
tinct, and his action generally embarrassed, yet he ' 
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scarcely beguDy before you are solicitous to approach 
nearer the man. 

6. In the midst of passion, which sometimes agitates 
him until he pants high, he discovers so much gentle- 
ness of temper, and so little personal feeling, that a 
stranger might easily imagine he saw this man among 
the gods, unincumbered with any mortal affection, de* 
bating for the good of mankind. 

7. So much pure principle, natural sagacity, strong 
argument, noble feeling, adorned with the choicest fes- 
toons of ancient and modem literature, and all these is- 
suing from a source, hitherto inexhaustible, never dis- 
tinguished a man like thi s - If heaven did not render 
nations mad, before she destroyed them, the voice of 
Fox, raising itself in the midst of corruption, false pol- 
itics, and the abuses of a full century, would yet be 
heard. 

«. With these advantages of consistency, of integri- 
ty, of political sagacity, of irresistible, lengthened argu- 
ment, no wonder, though he never condescends to per- 
Bonality, if all those over whom the influence of corrup- 
tion has passed, shrink under his presence. 

9. They have nothing to fear — Fox never descends 
from the summit of his reputation ; he feels himself in 
the midst of Europe ; he knows he has long been a 
spectacle both to his own, and the neighbouring nations, 
and standing in the midst of Europe, he seems to hold ' 
in one hand the scroll of his past life, while his eye, ac- 
companied with a great look, pierces down to posterity 
in pledge of future constancy. 

CHAP. XCVIL j 

SLING AND qUEBN OP ENGLAND, AT THE TREATaE, 

IN 1803.— EXTRACT OF A LETTER. ( 

1. I was at the theatre, last evening, where I saw j 

their majesties, with three of the princesses. They all : 

behaved with a great deference to the spectators : the ; 

queen, particularly, seemed happy. We, half civilized J 

folks in the United States, can form no conception of j 

*he solemn pomp, the dignified importance and sacred 1 

sverence, which append to these awfulj exhibitions of 1 
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royal pers<mage. ' The cold feelings of our citizens on 
these occasions, would look like pointed disaffection. 

a. Soon as their majesties appeared in the front of 
their box, a tumult of applause commenced, which, had 
it been cordial, must have been really pleasing. Aflet> 
the noise was over, their majesties sat down, and the 
favourite song of " God save great George pur £ing^" 
commenced. When the entertainments were conclud- 
tdy the same solemnities finished the evening. 

3. Behind their majesties and the princesses stood 
certain ladies and gentlemen ^' in v^aiting** I observed 
them standing a very considerable time, and thinking 
it rather singular, I asked the person who sat next to 
nie, " Why they did not sit down V* for they had now 
been standing two hours. He smiled at my ignorance, 
and told me it was etiquette. Those who stood behind 
their majesties were EarU, 

4. At the close of the entertainment, the royal &m» 
ily were escorted home, under a very strong guard vnth 

I dravm cutlasses* 
I 5, After witnessing all this etiquette j and sdlemn 
^ ceremony, which certainly was well calculated to aston* 
i ish weak minds, I could not help reverting to our own 
j country, and figuring to myself George. Washington, 
^ after his return to private life, sitting as foreman of a 
I country, jury : or to give a stronger contrast to Euro* 
f pean mummery, I might mention the late president 
f Adams who, at a conflagration in Philadelphia, stood two 

hours handing buckets of water. 
' 6. Certainly, no msui can contemplate with indiffer- 
ence the chief magistrate of six millions of people, 
* mixing like a plebeian with plebeiamj and feelmg more 
\ secure in the midst of his fellow citizens, than if he 
, were guarded with a legion of cavalry. Would not 
I Mr. Jefferson have been mortified if congress skould 
i have voted him a guard ? Would he not have said, 
' ** I never feel more secure, than when surrounded with 
' my fellow citizens : have I lost their confidence that 
t person^ protection is thought necessary ?** 
i S 
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CHAP. XCVIII. 

BRITISH TREATMENT TO AMERICAN PRISONERS DUR- 
ING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

1. The refinement of modern ages has stripped war 
of half its horrors, but the systems of some illiberal men 
have tended to reproduce the barbarism of Gothic times, 
by withholding the benefits of that refinement from 
those who are effecting revolutions. An enlightened 
philanthropist embraces the whole human race, and in- 
quires not whether an object of distress is or is not a& 
unit of an acknowledged nation. It is sufficient that he 
is a child of the same common parent, and Cax>able of 
liappiness or misery. 

3. The prevalence of such a temper would have great- 
ly lessened the calamities of the American war ; but 
while from contracted policy, unfortunate captives 
were considered as not entitled to the treatment of 
prisoners, they were often doomed without being guilty 
to suffer the punishment due to criminals. 

3. The first American prisonei's were taken on the 
ITthof June, 1775. These were thrown indiscrimi- 
nately into the jail at Boston, without any consideration 
of their rank. General Washington wrote to Gen. 
Gage on this subject, to which the latter answered by 
asserting that the prisoners had been treated with care . 
and kindness, though indiscriminately, <^ as he acknowl- 
edged no rank that was not derived from the king." 

4. To which Gen. Washington replied, *' You affect, 
Sir, to despise all rank not derived from the same 
source with your own, I cannot conceive one more 
Jhonorable, than that which flows from the uncorrupted 
choice of a brave and free people, the purest source 
^d original fountain of all power.*' 

5. Gen. Carleton during his command conducted 
toward the American prisoners with a degree of human- 
ity that reflected the greatest honor on his character. 
Before he commenced his operations on the lakes in 
1776, he shipped off those of them who were officers 
for New England, but previously supplied them with 
every thing requisite to make their voyage comforta- 
ble. The other prisoners, amounting to 800, were 
seiit home by a flag, after cs^acting an oath £rom them> 
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not to serve durinj^ the urar unless exchanged. Many 
of these being almost naked^ were comfortably clothed 
by hi» orders, previously to their being sent off. 

6. The prisoners captured by Sir William Howe in 
1776^ amounted to many hundreds. The officers were 
admitted to parole, and had some waste houses assign- 
ed to them as quarters ; but the privates were shut up 
in the coldest season of the year in churches^ sugar 
houses, and such like large open buildings. The se« 
verity of their treatment, occasioned the death of many 
hundreds of these unfortunate men. 

7. Seven dead bodies have been seen in one building, 
atone time, and all lying in a situation shocking to 
humanity. The provisions served out to them^ were 
deficient in qi^ntity, and of an unwholesome quality. 
These suffering prisoners were generally pressed to en- 
ter into the British service, but hundreds' submitted to 
death, rather than procure a melioration of their cir- 
cumstances by enlisting with the enemies of theif 
country. 

8. After Gen. Washington's successes at Trenton 
and Princeton, the American prisoners fared some- 
what better. Those who survived were ordered to be 
sent out for exchange, but some of them fell down dead 
in the streets, while attempting to walk to the vessels. 
Others were so emaciated that their appearance was 
horrible. A speedy death closed the scene with many, 

9. The American board of war, after conferring with 
Mr. Boudinot the commissary general of prisoners, 
and examining evidences produced by him, reported a- 
mong other things, " That there were 900 privates and 
300 officers of the Amei^can army, prisoners in the 
city of New York, and about 500 privates, and ^0 offi- 
cers prisoners in Philadelphia. 

10. That since the beginning of October all these 
priscmers, both officers and privates, had been confined 
in prison-ships or the provost. That from the best 
evidence the subject would admit of, the general allow- 
ance of prisoners, at most did not exceed four ounces 
of meat per day, and often so damaged as not to be 
eatable. 

1 1 . That it had been a common practice with the 
B ritish, op a prisoner's being first captured, to keep him 

iiiilliifciiiiMii^iiiiiii -^^^-"^^' 
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raBce, is abundantly ev- 
;ing and forbidding cir- 
ommenced, prosecuted^ 
Men of ordinary tal- 
red and overcome such 
trials^ 

tinguisbcd by these vir- 
larity, and good deport- 
y. However agreeable 
f the government under 
een^ yet they were not 
' civil discord, insurrec- 
They were willing to 
e to whom they were 
lussion to the govcm- 
respects, wherein con- 
t. 

tic latter interfered with 
ready to adopt the Ian- 
ids of God, on a former 
il to answer thee, in this 
hom we serve, is abk to 
jry furnace, and he will 
king. But if not^ be it 
t we will not serve thy 
image which thou hast 

lirements of civil gov- 
i to the superior author* 
est virtues of which the 
I respects, those of a re- 
elded submission to the 
I they wish to withdraw 
to contemplate her in 

:ts, after their arrival to 
embarked, was to form 
adcr the crown of -Eng- 
lishing ^' just and equal 
ons and offices." This 
which they all subscrib- 
ers for the ensuing year. 
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6. What i^ould more strikinglf evince their respect 
for tliat subordination^ order and regularity, which are 
essential to the existence and well being of society ? 
This is a trait in tl^eir character, which justly deserves 
to be transmitted from generation to generation, among 
their descendants. But by &r the roost imporunt trait 
in their character, is that of religion. This instamped 
on th^m the highest value. 

7. They were friends to the God of heaven ; friends 
to each other ; friends to the universe. They took the 
volume of sacred truth for their standard. From that 
they formed their religious sentiments, andl)y that reg- 
ulated their lives. The sincerity and purity of their re- 
ligion appear conspicuously in the motives which induc- 
ed them to emigrate to this country. 

8. They had a tender concern for the immortal inter- 
est of their posterity. This induced them to maintain 
the worship of God in their families ; to instruct their 
children both by precept and example ; to guard their 
morals, and do every thing in their power to ti^in them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

9. They were strict observers of the Sabbath. No 
trivial excuse detained them from assembling for the 
purpose of religious worship. They were sympathetic, 
kind, tender, a»d benevolent towards each other. These 
amiable affections were eminently displayed, in their at- 
tempt to establish a community of goods. But experi- 
ence having taught them, that this principle, in the de- 
praved state to which human nature is reduced, is im- 
practicable, they wisely abai^doned it. But notwith- 
standing they were unable to continue the practice, yet 
the attempt manifested the goodness and charity of their 
hearts. 

10. The sincerity and purity of their religion appear 
in the caution they exercised in electing their civil rulers. 
Knowing that their example would have extensive in- 
fluence, they were careful to appoint none to important 
civil offices, but men of distinguished morality and piety. 

11. The reality and purity of their religion appear, 
likewise, from the rectitude of their conduct towards the 
natives. In their intercourse with them, they were far 
frona taking the advantage of their ignorance. They 
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meant Blrictly and" conscientiously, to pay them the full 
value of whatever articles they purchased of them. Nor 
did they in any instance, which has come to our know- 
ledge, unjustly invade their rights: 

12. These are some of the most conspicuous traits 
in the character of the first settlers of New-England. 
Should we say they had no imperfections we should as« 
sert what they themselves never believed. But notwith* 
standing they were imperfect, yet the history of the 
world, perhaps, furnishes but a small number of persons 
vhose character will bear the test of examination better 
than theirs. Such being the character of the first set- 
tlers of New-England, as here represented, they justly 
deserve to be commemorated, respected and imitated by 
their descendants to the latest period of time. 



CHAP. C. 

SIGNAL INTSIIPOSITIOM OF PROVinSNCB IN FAVOUB^ 
OF THB FiaST SETTLERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

^ I . A FRENCH ship, not many years before the arri- 
val, of our ancestors at Plymouth, was wrecked on 
Cape Cod. The men were saved, with their provisions 
and goods. The natives kept their eye on them, till 
they found an opportunity to kill all but threls or four, 
and divide their goods. The captives were sent from 
one tribe to another as slaves. One of them learned 
so much of their language as to tell them that God was 
angry with them for their cruelty, and would destroy 
them, and give their country to another people. They 
answered that they were too many for God to kilL 
He replied that if they were ever so many, God bad ma- 
ny ways to kill them, of which they were then ignorant. 
2. When the pestilence, a desolating sickness, sup- 
posed by some to be the plague, by others the yellow 
fever, began to sweep them away in an awful manner, 
they recollected the Frenchman's observations. And 
when our ancestors arrived at Cape Cod, the few who 
survived the ruins of that dreadful mortality, appre- 
hended that the other part of his prediction would soon 
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be accomplished. Hence, they were filled with the 
deepest consternation and dismay. 

a. Nevertheless, they were determined to repel the 
English, if possible. To accomplish which they called 
a council of their priests or powows, whom they em- 
ployed to curse and destroy them, as Balak did Balaam, 
in another case. It appears they entertained an Idea} 
that they could let loose their demons upon them inr 
such a manner as either to shipwreck, distract, or poi« 
son them ; or, in some way prevent their taking pos- 
session of their country. 

4. Their powows accordingly met, and spent three 
days successively in a dark swamp, in diabolical incan- 
tations, to accomplish the purposes abovementioned. 
But being convinced at length, that there was no en» 
chantmtnt^ nor divination against these new comers, 
and that they could not prevent their taking possession 
of the country, they resolved, as before observed, to 
seek their friendship and protection. 

5. Accordingly numbers of them came forward the ^ 
succeeding spring, and entered into a very friendly trea- 
ty with the English, which some of them faithfully ob- 
served for fifty years. Thus He who has the hearts of 
men at his disposal* can not only restrain the enemies 
of his people from accomplishing their destruction, 
but overrule all tbeir malevolent desires and schemes 
against them in such a manner as to issue in their ad- 
vantage, and thus turn their curses into blessings. 

6. Thus he has often appeared for his friends. In 
confirniation of this, we might appeal, not only to the 
history of Balak and Balaam, but to that of Joseph and 
his brethren ; of Haman and Mordecai ;' and to many 
other facts of a similar nature, recorded in the inspired 

. volume. 

CHAP. CI. 

' INGENIOUS ARTIFICE OF COLUMBUS TO AWE THfi 

[ , INDIANS OF JAMAICA. 

1. Columbus having attempted in the year 1503 to 
plant a colony in America, but having failed in the cu- 
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terprise in consequence of the hostility of the Indians^ 
he left that region and sailed for Hispaniola. But by 
the Tiolence of a storm he was obliged to run his ships 
ashore at Jamaica. 

S. In his distress at this island, he sent some of the 
hardiest of his men to Hispaniola, to represent his ca« 
lamitous situation to the governor, and to solicit vessels 
to carry him and his people away. He remained how- 
ever at Jamaica eight months, without the least intelli- 
gence from his messengers, or assistance from the 
governor. 

3. The natives becoming exasperated at the delay 
ef the Spaniards, the burden of whose support was in- 
tolerable, the inventive genius of Columbus had re« 
co\irse to an admirable device to regain his authority. 

4. Assembling the principal Indians around himi he 
caused them to understand, that the God, whom he 
served, provoked at their refusal to support the objects 
of his favourite regard, intended to inflict on them a 
speedy and severe judgment, of which they would ^soon 
see manifest tokens in the heavens ; for on that night 
the moon should withhold her light, and appear of a 
bloody hue, as an omen of their approaching de- 
struction. 

5. His menacing prediction was ridiculed ; but its 
actual accomplishment, at the precise time foretoldi 
struck the barbarians with terror. This eclipse of the 
moon, which he had happily foreseen by his skill in 

.^astronomy, established his character as a prophet. 

6. The affrighted Indians brought him instantly a 
plenty of provisions ; they fell at his feet, and be- 
sought him in the most suppliant manner, to intercede 
-with the great Spirit, to avert the threatened calamity. 

7. Apparently moved by their entreaties, he conso- 
led them ; bu^ charged them to atone for their past 
transgression by their future generosity. The eclipse 
wint ofT; and from that day the natives were supersti- 
tiously cautious of giving^ofifence to the Spaniards* 
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CHAP. CIL 

HAPPT EFFECTS OF AN INSTITUTION TO PROMOTE IN- 
DU8TRY AMONG THE POOR PEOPLE OF BAVARIA. 
BY COUNT HUMFORD.* 

1. The awkwardness of these poor creatures, wheki 
they were first taken from the streets as beggars, and 
put to work, may easily be conceived. But what was 
quite surprising, and at the same time interesting in the 
highest degree, was the apparent and rapid change which 
was produced in their manners, in their general beha- 
viour and even in the very m of their countenances, upon 
being a liule accustomed to their new situations. 

2. The kind usage they met with, and the comforts 
they enjoyed, seemed to have softened their hearts and 
awakened in them sentiments as new c(nd surprising to 
themselves, as they were interesting to those about 
them. 

3. The melancholy gloom of misery, and air of unea- 
siness and embarrassment, disappeared i>y little and lit* 
tie from their countenancest and were succeeded by a 
timid dawn of cheerfulness, rendered most exquisitely 
interesting by a certain mixture of silent gratitude, 
which no language can describe. 

4. In the infancy of this establishment, when these 
poor creatures were first brought together, I used very 
frequently to visit them, to speak kindly to them, and 
to encourage them ; and I seldom passed through the 
halls where they were at work*, without being a witness 
to the roost moving scenes. 

5. Objects, formerly the most miserable and wretch* 
ed, whom 1 had seen for years as beggars in the streets ; 
young women,— perhaps the unhappy victims of seduc- 

; * This eminent philanthropist was bom at Wobum in Massa- 
ehusettSy and is known as an American by the name of Benjamin 
Thompson. Residing at Munich in Bavaria his excellent quali- 
ties procured for him distinguished honors horn the Elector Pal- 
atine, reining Duke of that place, bv whom he was enabled to 
carry into execution the most benevolent plans for the relief of 
the indigent and wretched of that country. 
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tion, 'wfao, having lost their reputation, and being turned 
adrift in the world, without a friend and without a home, 
were reduced to the necessity of begging, to sustain a 
miserable existence^ now recognized me as their bene* 
factor ; and, with Itnrs dropping fast fh>m their cheeks^ 
continued their work in the most expressive silence. 

6» If they were asked, what the matter was with 
them ? their answer vras, (" nichts**) " nothing ;** ac- 
con^panied by a look of affectionate regard and grati- 
tude, so exquisitely touching as frequently to draw 
tears from the most insensible of the bystanders. 

7. It was not possible to mistake with respect to the 
real stale of the minds of these poor people ; every 
thing about them showed that they were deeply affect* 
ed with the kindness shewn them ; and that their hearts 
were really softened, appeared^ not only from their un- 
affect^ expressions of gratitude, but also from t^e ef* 
fusions of their affectionate regard for those who were 
dear to them. 



CHAP. CIIL 

BUNKER HILL BATTLE. 

1. Ow the 25th >f May, three distinguished British 
generals, Howe, Burgoyne, aiid Clinton, with a great 
part of the troops who were ordered from Great Brit- 
ain, arrived in Boston. After general Gage was thus 
reinforced, he issued a proclamation, declaring the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts to be in a state of rebellion ; and 
offering pardon to all, except Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, provided they would immediately lay down 
their arms, and return to their respective occupations. 

2. The Americans, supposing this proclamation to be 
a prelude for hostilities, prepared for action. On the 
16th of June a detachment of 1000 American troops 
took possession of Breed's Hill, and laboured during the 
night with such diligence, that by the dawn of day they 
had thrown up a redoubt, about eight rods square. The 
British at daylight began a heavy firing from their ships» 
and from their fortification at Copp's Hillf and an in- 
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cessant shower of shot and bombs was poured upon the 
American works ^ yet but one man was killed. 

3. About noon, 3,000 British troops, the flower of 
the army, were sent to dislodge them from this post. 
They advanced deliberately, thaffcir artillery might 
demolish the new raised works. The Americans re- 
served their fire till the near approach of their enemies, 
and then began such a furious and incessant discharge 
of small arms, that the royal troops retreated with pre- 
cipitation. The officers rallied and pushed them for- 
ward with their swords, but they were a second time 
obliged to retreat. 

4. The officers, animated with a high sense of Biit- 
ish homfr, being determined to carry their point in 
spite of all opposition, redoubled their exertions, and 
general Clinton arrived and joined them at this critical 
moment. Their united and strenuous efforts succeeded 
in renewing the attack ; and, as the powder of the 
Americans began to fail, the British at length compell- 
ed them to abandon their post. 

5. During the bloody conflict, general Gage order- 
ed Charlestown to be set on fire, and nearly four hun- 
dred houses, including five public buildings, were de- 
stroyed. But though this town was a place of great 
trade, this loss did not discourage the Americans, who 
were Indifferent to property} when put in competition 
with liberty. 

6. Fifteen hundred Americans were engaged in this 
action, 17 were killed, and 278 wounded and missing. 
The death of the brave and accomphshed Gen. Warren, 
who fought as a volunteer, was particularly lamented. 

.7. The royal army lost 1054 ; nineteen commission- 
ed officers were killed, and 70 more were wounded. 
The battle of Quebec in 1759, which gave Great Brit- 
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CHAP. CIV. 

V^XTRACTFROM li^g^^oni^ Q. AI>AMS's LECTURE OH 
^ELIVliRY. 



1. Delivery as applied to public speaking consists of 
two things ; the dcporiment of the body, and the utter- 
ance of the words. Words can affect only those with 
wliom the speaker is assocsiated by the tit.s ot a commoii 
lancuaee. But action is the very emotion of the soul, 
and moves all alike, for the 'affections are universally 
excited by the same gestures ; and they are by ever/ 
heart recognized in itself, and indicated to oihers by the 

same tokeTts. • ^ , a .^ 

2. The quantity of sound rmust be accommodated to 
the size ot the building, in which you speak ; and, as far 
as ;he powers of the voice will admit, to the hearmg ol 
the most distant auditor. 

3. A second injunction respecting the quantity of the 
voice is to speak slow, lil-very syllable uttered must 
have rta distinct sound. A pronunciation too rapid ii> 
utterly incompatible with that harmony of discourse j 
■which constitutes one of the greatest charms cf eloquence. 

4. Varieiv of sounds is essential to the fornianon of 
the words ;' and varietjiof tones is equcdly nece-.sary to 
give those words their proper force. Tlie most im- 
portant varieties are thobc, whicaare t'tlected by mea»s 
of the accent, the emphasis, and ihe paiises ; an.:i the in- 
iicciions, wiiereby the voice slides from the lower to the 
hij^hec note, or inversely froin the higher to the lower. 

5. The head should be kept in an erect position : 
steady, buiiiot immoveable ; avoidine on one iu^r3d the 
siiffness of a statue, and on the other 

diDi;' vibrations of a Chinese ima^e. 

6. The couatenaiue should be fir 
pearance of presumption or of bus:^ 
posed with equal exemption iron 
harshness or of levity, ^^• 

7 The eyes s..on!d nn \ 

but xovc round toevuiy pa*:^ 

T [ 
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larly addressed. The eyebrows and shouhfers shotiici 
seldom or never be remarked bjr any perceptible mo- 
lion. A shrug of the shoulders is no unusual greslure 
lit the bar, and even in the pulpjAa but its awkward - 
ncss and vulgarity make it aiwaysS&ulous. 

8. To the arras and hands some Movement is indis- 
pensably necessary. This should be varied accorditig^ 
10 the position in which the speaker stands. Our pub- 
lic orators most frequently speak before a table, op 
vit bin a bar, or in a pulpit. The hands occasionally 
find resUng places on the table or the cushion ; but 
the arms should never be suffered to loll upon them. 

9. The movements of the arm should commence^ 
from the elbow, rather than from the shouldei . They 
should generally be from left to right, and very seldom 
from right to left. Id extending the arm, the fijigers 
should also be extended ; and the left band or arm 
siiould seldom or never attempt any motion hj itself. 

10. Finally, let it be remembered, that the move- 
ments of the hands should generally accompany the 
tones of the voice, for the expression of passion 5 but 
very rarely for the imitation of action. 

11. Even upon the stage, if a performer should be 
repeating the discourse of another character, he cannot 
assume all his mannei's, unleas in representation of low 
buffoonery. But the orator has a real character of his 
own to maintain; and he degrades himself by assum- 
ing ihc character of a mimick. 

12. The'se are s<)me of the principal rules of oratorical 
action, and 00 multiplication of written precepts would 
vpabie you to acquire that ease and eloquence of ora- 
torical action, which can only be obtained by experience 
and j^tacuce. '• 
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Words to le spelt and Definitions <o l*f com^nitted to M mary. 

' into .f »:'ovBt.al* 



«■ M«iitio'i, sl?,rijte rcpcriUrR of i law I 

. AccfUraret to LMTet 

A(^ UiACf 'ifle U-5TJ it lai.^uit ii an aca-Winf 

Allcgiame, fiwfal •ubjcaion 
Murma, tt*. Mabomf^tan bible , 

-l/i-Vrt/, food, lu-urieaiK'ot ^ 

AmiyUi €on«idcring aoy tbiftg tn pwtt 
# jtruirci^, '*-»nt of e'vernmcnt or rule 
At>ib^naehf, oae s'.-nt by cae poiser U> anoth- 
er tTi tntiuvt l>j«i^e«3 

>i;>//j<,to daunc,to di4C0ura($e 

AtiMs^btrtf the reifiuu of «ii round tlie cattu 

Anemfitr^ tu temper, qukUfy, or mix 

AriUlny^gint 6 re arms 
/ . ArisiocratLt btluugiBg to eOTflrBxneut of no. 
» ble». iuid rtecn 

Auipkt, favour rBpwiI 

XMiUoryy t3« Micmbly tl tiMMe »to toear 
AuV}'.nlicat£ t to oriKintte, tn autllCMite 
-l;.rr/or/,afRrmiU^e, pO(itUve 
Au$ujt, eia^cstiL, Mcred 
Mi*:c6nfi. projeecbm fhjm tbe front <}f a hoD«£ 
^L^Bartmcter, »ft iiiotrameat f^r fiodiiitnat Uu 
; vac'atlo«« of tbe idr 

.lariifr, stjof ndary or dcfeiue 
Bar*', jr.e vh.i dcicrlbcs w ver*e the brave «c- 
BstUt (bujkl^Uon (tto'i* of gre»t xd«c 

Ben inn. coa tcom, Uad 
^MitXt'rA',>by, » wrttlttg thf U^ of men 
Blaiftemjr, «ik. reproacbfui Ui;?gUi£:e »g»iiutCoJ 
Bf iUlancy^ a eli(terln<> Or apaTiliiiR 
^^^'v^» Mucy jestiBf , merrv tilcka 
Cuiuer, one of tiie twelve *lgn> of tM zodK 
C^fetlh, M tt^r 01 tlic flret n.ignitute 
^CantonmerU, a fortified pUt« 
Cait0rt a fiUecJ «tar lo tb? »igo of itf^.mi 
Czmcr0 •b.i wa, » t&aclutic by %irtiich tbe ilia- 
gp« 0£ extrmsl «t|}«cts ai« exbibited i« a 
darkened room 
Cai/tif-^bCf^SttaH Mscluaica of Ufcor conduct 
0€iUu}y, 3 hun«5red year* 
C'sn.'fiert* 1 , r^K^uiAV u' ■ J«e, viacamatiott 
i.'»4/r,» ? iiurrit or iyslem of Uv 
CotintHu-.yi^ (^ called Trom Corimb 1 utoat no- 
ble, 'iLb 
C?m;/i^j»i.i/^# wo d«ftl« or poUute 
. 44iaA i/ein<ithit, a great fear or a»tool«limeftt 
Omr etft cUilHy, fclndneu •, a guod turn 
Curnaghut, h)f?cttuu«, <ipt to infert 
Coircnt, h reljgiouj iiautc, a nuuaery 
CcHjurr.'t ooft whc p-eteudt (o da»l wJtb 

«piri'B, ;o Itnow any secvCts 
C*b;irt,f«v Uxv?r rUi rtlnR ^ne'^l^er 
<^ccotf, ot ^ hf; ia rrt h£^ . ir <1m'4tlGn wilb anotlwr 
€a/«t;i^,i>, jj^-ecmtni 
'^ ^♦'W'^"*"" N vqual» relative to ^x-^h^nRing 



|i3r'.',tf'-ii/fa.i, to lyn rum gtjo.i 



lie Urc 



-' !ii'hJ or to thla*- 



r ;'.ea of t: 



)»u^tmlcs and 



Du 



Dttf^onJencf, a «!•. 1- ^ .vtr all Uj <• 
.v" ru' , 10 lifct- tifw, to \\*\k i'luf 
^ r t'.raiivf, ttdvjs.-fl, pr , i nt (•^r-ny 

vaattmrntf i pcuty of w^J'M'.,/, ^'tieu of aa 
doy,toaUt.rt,oi draiv ... 
■>^«, <h, k ; ,pi- nd -^ a ■. or thin 
Df iinati'jrt. t^^; aatuitiil, 1I r.^ttii-". 
Dfi^oiV, to rt'j jr '^tip 01. e u* U. tvodsicc* « 
Diioriunix.cry -jopotcr of ,?ovem '_nt 
•Dm^-Jimn, just arittf are tf uiiy turjf 
Diaettm, tn impcxlal or royf.ltri wn 
2>iv/«<«*»n, torevetHoj tkrogf to <i tit 
Divifur^ a conjtner 
jjiiir^,ier, a line whkk {laasee tkrc ag& tif • 

c'liiidle of any iij,y'^ 
C»/t.', ti^.'iihpart 0/ theditni'cterof tlie »it» 

or moon 
Oockett a pupcr oa wbith Jaw c«es art taterci: 
^o^maiii^, t^tfitnk po«Jtivtly 
^'liumitm, *,outUi .alien of exk-'f nee, or of aa 

••vtnt 
£<i<<ri tbe ronniBf of water ebatrary tv tbr 

tide or adrcarn 
&'.oquenctt the wwer of speak I'ig well 
Sncbantnfi.iy f/Ucbcraft, cjCiUraiiun 
fliifr#rff6.-:':.-nt,inv3;.!on on ir. rii^ht of nnt titer 
pBiua<>, lo t.ec»pt trouM • or .'■ Jigt:. 
Bnct tmorif to Jtain Wilh Moi J 
JIm*ar»auo.'-/;/,p<.'.p!«ji;ty, hirdtfruncr 
Effusion, :i': ACt uf pou;ing r-yj^ ^i thJag 

En' (hpt , to co'scr, t-> fc>m ii^, (0 beset 
£«??, b:gh pTjist, wfli i^onc ! 
•J X <><•.'._,», oeK!, oirc*.'.ioa 
J5.V-.V, fcani'.bmcni 
fity^ij/rf, th(M-c, TtiO''. doH;;htfttl 
^ F. ^t>/'rfjlt\ to cli; |.v.u h, to bvlrn» lo T)a»e 
^ -A.i;*', trsLuT«» or tax ri\',u:i24 t'v , nt! orU-^ 
A^fiOiion^ vji;k)4t bursting of u:i, or a: ^ n"^ 

itaovc 
i^.'jMi.'on, dc4th, teai »e to be 
Rn.yri,.p^dla, the whuie o-rclc of tcf , j,,. 

P •*/>;, a. TIC rt" F. Uwn in r lyt'pe 
/^«t-7i:;y,casint.f.3, i.?adftit tt, 
J'tJ> 'y , a tapUal crinie 
Fdft out ^ happy ^ ^lgbIv Mt't* 

»P.rff ^9!i., fie, / , r?ivi r ." 5, -^ataee 

K^tf/; rcrct , h :.'**ant ei xl 5 
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